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PREFACE. 



The question may well occur to many readers 
of this volume, Why should a solid standard 
work, such as * Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St Paul,* need a new preface to its fourth 
edition ? 

And the further question may be asked, 
Why should such preface, if needed, be fur- 
nished by the present writer ? 

To answer these questions it is necessary to 
insert a few words of personal explanation. 

It so happened that in the course of last 
year I was desirous of purchasing a copy of 
this book. To my surprise I discovered not 
only that it was out of print, but that it was 
impossible (so at least my bookseller reported 
to me) to obtain a second-hand copy in London. 
This discovery induced me to communicate 
with the publishers. I complained that the 
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work was permitted to be out of print ; and I 
did this, not so much in consequence of my own 
trifling disappointment in being unable to pro- 
cure a copy for a friend, as because I thought 
it a misfortime that so remarkable a book should 
slip out of sight, and gradually become com- 
paratively unknown. My own admiration of 
the book is so great, that the prospect of its 
possible disappearance from the living litera- 
ture of English-speaking people distressed me 
exceedingly. 

The publishers treated my complaint with 
great courtesy, and, after due consideration, 
consented to produce a new edition, subject to 
a promise on my part that I would write an 
introduction or preface. 

This, then, is the explanation of the exist- 
ence of the present preface, and of the fact that 
the composition of it has been committed to 
and undertaken by myself. It was with much 
unwillingness that I assented to the proposal ; 
it. seemed to imply that words of mine were 
needed to commend a book which needs no 
commendation from me or from anyone else ; 
but I did assent, because I knew that the pub- 
H^ers were much better judges than I could 
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be of what was expedient, and because I was 
willing to do anything and everything to renew 
the book's lease of life. 

A work which has gone through three large 
editions may perhaps be regarded as one which 
has found many readers. But if the number 
of readers is to be taken as any measure of the 
sterling value of a book, I should be disposed 
to say that Mr. Smith's great work has not 
been read so extensively as might have been 
expected, and as it ought to have been. Two 
reasons may perhaps be assigned for any neg- 
lect which it may have experienced. 

In the first place, it is a book which re- 
quires careful study ; it is a book to work at 
and not merely to read ; it commends itself, 
not to the large body of book-readers, but only 
to those who may be termed students, and 
amongst these chiefly to the students of the 
New Testament In the second place, the in- 
vestigations and demonstrations made by Mr. 
Smith have been popularised and presented in 
more simple and condensed forms. No writer 
upon the ' Acts of the Apostles,' since the first 
publication of Mr. Smith's book, could possibly 
fail to make use of it, to give its results, and to 
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acknowledge his obligations ; ^ and a large por- 
tion of the readers of this second-hand inform- 
ation are presumably satisfied with what they 
have got, and do not care to go to the origi- 
nal fountain. But this is not as it should be. 
I remember once mentioning to the late Dr. 
Whewell the curious fact that I had sought a 
copy of Mr. Smith's book in the Cambridge 
University Library, and had not found one ; to 
which he replied, * Serves you right ; everyone 
ought to buy that book.' If I remember rightly. 
Dr. Whewell went on to say that, in his opinion, 
no finer piece of demonstrative writing had 
appeared since the time of Paley. I quite agree 
with Dr. Whewell's estimate of the work : it is 
a book to be bought, and to be studied ; a book 
that a man may be pleased to see upon his 

' This remark applies not only to English, but to German, French, 
and American writers. For example, Lechter, who comments on 
the Acts of the Apostles in Lange's Bibelwerk^ writes, * The nautical 
and topographical incidents of this voyage have been illustrated, in a 
manner worthy of all praise, by a learned Englishman, James Smith, 
of Jordanhill, &c.* 

Ernest Renan says, 'Pour la partie technique de la navigation, 
voir James Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St» Paulf' and gives 
references. 

And Hackett, in his excellent American Commentary, writes, * I 
have availed myself freely of the illustrations of this valuable treatise in 
the commentary on this chapter and the next. No work has appeared 
for a long time that has thrown so much light upon any equal portion 
of the Scriptures.* 
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library shelves, and which he may read over 
and over again with intellectual delight. 

In truth Mr. Smith possessed a rare combi- 
nation of qualities fitting him to produce such 
a work as the * Voyage and Shipwreck of St 
Paul/ Imprimis, he was a yachtsman, and 
so was thoroughly acquainted with nautical 
matters, and in particular he knew well the 
whole scene of St. Paul's adventures. Then, 
again, he was not a mere yachtsman, but had 
a good amount of reading, both classical and 
in the department of general literature, which 
he was able to bring to bear with great force. 
Still further his head had all the clearness of 
perception which is necessary to the, conduct 
of exact investigations. He had evidently a 
keen intellectual eye. But above all he applied 
himself to his task with the high purpose of 
elucidating a book which was precious to his 
soul. He perceived that an important chapter of 
biblical evidence was to be found in the history 
of St. Paul's voyage. He delighted in the work 
of verifying St. Luke's narrative, and causing to 
be seen the historian's accuracy and honesty in 
recording details capable of being put to the 
proof, because he discerned the reflected advan* 
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tage which would accrue to the Christian argu- 
ment in favour of the veracity of St. Luke^S 
gospel, where no such proof was forthcoming. 
The following passage from the preface to the 
* Dissertation on the Gospels/ which grew out 
of the present work, may be worth quoting 
in this place. ' Having in my former work,' he 
writes, ' shown by proofs independent of all 
others that the writings of St. Luke were those 
of a contemporary author, personally engaged 
in some of the most eventful scenes which he 
has recorded, I can, as Dr. Chalmers somewhere 
says, " take him from the bar and place him in 
the witness box." Now, nothing but the perfect 
truthfulness of his narrative could account for 
its agreement with facts which could only have 
been known to him from personal observation. 
The knowledge of these facts is only due to 
recent discoveries and the accurate researches 
of modern science. Had St Luke's writings 
been discovered for the first time amongst the 
papyri of Herculaneum, these proofs of their 
authenticity must have been held conclusive by 
every one accustomed to investigate the truth 
or falsehood of sea-voyages of doubtful authen- 
ticity. But if it can be shown that the Acts of 
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the Apostles are genuine and authentic, so must 
also be the Gospel, for not only is it mentioned 
in that work, but it is obviously by the same 
hand/ The feeling of the evidential import- 
ance of his investigations, indicated in this pas- 
sage, fired, as I cannot doubt, Mr. Smith's zeal 
and earnestness, while happily there is no indi- 
cation, so far as I am aware, that it ever warped 
his judgment. 

I have before me, through the kindness of 
Mr. Smith's family, a volume of notices, from 
the pages of the public press, and also in the 
form of private letters, of the work in its earlier 
editions. It would be easy to quote from both 
sources abundance of expressions of opinion, 
confirmatory of that which I have endeavoured 
in these few prefatory pages ' to say concerning 
the value of Mr. Smith's work ; but I will con- 
tent myself with a single extract from a letter 
of the late Dean Alford, which, as coming from 
one who had devoted a large portion of his life 
to biblical study, seems to have a special value. 
' I may venture to congratulate you,' writes 
Dean Alford, * on the fact that your name will 
now, in all ages and countries, be handed down 
as having done substantial service in settling 
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once for all a point In dispute deeply interesting 
for Its own sake, and for the authenticity and 
credibility of the sacred narrative. When we 
commentators are deservedly forgotten, you will 
be known in enviable connection with the great 
Apostle's course of perils.' 

I should have thought that it would have 
been conceded that, to use Dean Alford's words, 
the point of dispute between Malta and Meleda 
had been ' settled once for all ' by Mr. Smith's 
book. The republication of Dr. Falconer's 
volume within the last few years, however, indi- 
cates that belief in Meleda is not yet entirely 
extinct. It is not my purpose, nor am I com- 
petent, to enter upon the controversy, but I will 
venture to say as much as this, namely, that the 
conviction in favour of Malta, arising in my 
own mind from Mr. Smith's minute and com- 
plete investigation, more nearly approaches to 
absolute certainty than in the case of almost any 
other point in ancient history which has been 
matter of controversy. Under Mr. Smith's 
guidance every sentence of the narrative falls 
into its proper place. There is positively no 
residuum of unexplained difficulty ; some slight 
exceptions to this remark, which existed at the 
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time of the first publication, have disappeared 
since.^ 

In the present, as in the last edition, pub- 
lished during the author's lifetime, the discussion 
of the voyage and shipwreck is prefaced by a 
* Dissertation on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke/ This dissertation takes the place of a 
much less elaborate essay, entitled * Notices of 
the Life and Writings of St. Luke,' which was 
prefixed to the first edition. The investigation 
of the history of St. Paul's voyage and ship- 
wreck gave rise not only to this dissertation, 
but also to a much more elaborate work, en- 
titled ' A dissertation on the origin and connec- 
tion of the Gospels,' to which reference has 
already been made. Concerning these dis- 
sertations I think it desirable to make two re- 
marks. In the first place, they may be, and in 
one sense they ought to be, regarded as entirely 
distinct from the discussion of the voyage and 
shipwreck of St Paul. In them the author is no 
longer the yachtsman, but only the scholar and 
the critic. He has no special qualification be- 

^ This last edition of Dr. Falconer's work contains laige additions 
by the Editor, Thomas Falconer, Esq. In fitct, the added matter ex- 
ceeds the original in quantity. I presume that all which can be said 
in opposition to Mr. Smith's argument will be found in this volume. 
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yond many other investigators ; and if his con- 
clusions do not carry conviction, they are at least 
in this respect in the goodly company of the 
conclusions of many other acute students who 
have examined the same dif5ficult subject. The 
security of the results of the discussion of the 
voyage and shipwreck must not therefore be 
considered as in any way jeopardised by com- 
panionship with conclusions obtained in a field 
of investigation of a very different kind. But, 
in the second place, while desiring to point out 
the difference between the two fields of inquiry 
to which Mr. Smith devoted his mind, and to 
guard against the danger of one being too much 
connected in the mind of the reader with the 
other, I am bound to express my own strong 
opinion of the value of Mr. Smith's discussion 
of the Synoptic Gospels, their mutual relations, 
and the origin of their materials. I cannot say 
that he carries me with him on every point ; but 
I think that some of his conclusions are irre- 
fragable, that his criticisms exhibit uncommon 
discernment, and that he has contributed much 
towards the solution of a problem which is con- 
fessedly difficult, and I venture to believe in all 
its fulness not soluble. I confess that I have 
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often been surprised to find that Mr. Smith's 
labours have not influenced the argument con- 
cerning the Synoptic Gospels more extensively 
than they seem to have done. 

The question of the composition of the 
Gospels, however, is not immediately before us. 
The present volume, as elucidating a remark- 
able passage in St. Paul's life, and indirectly 
giving evidence of the truthfulness and skill of 
St. Luke as a historian, is Mr, Smith's real 
monument It is one for which readers of the 
Holy Scriptures may be thankful, and of which 
his family may be proud. The word family 
reminds me to say that I am answerable only 
for these introductory remarks, and that the 
work of editing has been entrusted to the com- 
petent hands of one of the author's grandchildren. 

I shall perhaps be pardoned if I conclude this 
preface with a little piece of personal narrative, 
curiously illustrative of St. Paul's voyage. 

Leaving Alexandria by P. & O. steamer in 
the month of January 1879, 1 made a remark to 
the captain upon the smiling character of the 
weather. ' The south wind blew softly,' the sky 
was blue, the sea like glass. ' Yes,' replied the 
captain, ' very pleasant as long as it lasts' It 
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did not last very long ; and when we sighted 
Crete Euraquilo was blowing rather stiffly. I 
talked to thie captain about St Paul's voyage, 
the Island of Clauda, and other points. As we 
neared Crete the sea became somewhat rolling 
and rough. It was getting dark, and I went 
below. While reading I perceived that we 
were suddenly in smooth water. Going upon 
deck I found the captain, who, pointing to the 
starboard side of the ship, said, ' There is that 
island.' We were in the position of St Paul, 
when * running under a certain island which is 
called Clauda, they had much work to come by 
the boat' Had our machinery broken down, 
or the ship become disabled, we should have 
drifted towards Malta, as did the ship which 
carried St Paul. 

It remains only to add that the present 
edition is a corrected reprint of the last published 
by the author; such alterations and additions 
as have been made are specified in the note 
appended to this preface by the Editor. 

Harvey Carlisle. 

Ross Castlb, i83o. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

It is hoped that this Edition will be found more correct 
than those which preceded it, as much care has been 
expended in correcting small errors, whether of the press or 
of the pen, especially in the quotations. In the few cases 
where any substantial correction or addition seemed needful, 
short notes have been introduced enclosed in square brackets 
[ ]. Accents have throughout been added to the Greek. 

The Greek text of the narrative of the Acts printed at 
the foot of the page has been brought into harmony with 
the best results of modem criticism. This has been effected 
through the great kindness of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort, 
who have allowed me the free use of their text of the Greek 
Testament, which has been so long expected, and which 
will, I believe, be published very shortly. I have carefully 
followed their readings, except in four passages (ch. xxvii. 
37 and 40, and ch. xxviii. i and 13), where I have retained 
the readings of Tregelles, which are in all these cases given as 
alternatives in the margin by Westcott and Hort I have 
also in a few cases altered the accompanying English 
version, generally to make it tally with new Greek readings. 
It seemed unnecessary to adhere scrupulously to the 
Authorised Version (as the Author did in most cases), since 
every reader, if he wishes for that, has it at hand. 

The Author perhaps failed fully to appreciate the weight 
of authority which exists against his view, with respect 
to the application of the term Adria. As the point is one 
of vital importance to our reading of the whole history, 
and as it is upon the usage of this name that the latest 
defender of the Meleda hypothesis ^ mainly rests his case, 

* See Dissertation on St, PauTs Voyage from Casarea to Puteoli, 
and on the ApostUs Shipwreck on the Island Melite, By William 
Falconer, M.D., F.R.S. Third edition, With, additional notes by 
Thomas Falconer, Esq. (one of the Judges of County Courts). 

a 
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I have ventured to add an Appendix (No. VI.) in which 
I have attempted to discuss impartially the whole ques- 
tion. I have also replaced the note from Bochart which 
constitutes Appendix No. V. It appeared in the first and 
second editions, but was omitted in the third. 

I must express deep gratitude to the Bishop of Carlisle 
for his kindness in writing the Preface, and also to A. H. 
Smith, who has undertaken the laborious and most useful 
task of constructing an index. 

W. E. S. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES SMITH. 

[The following memoir is mainly compiled from the obituary notice of 
Mr. Smith contained in the * Proceedings of the Royal Society,' 
and also from an article in the new edition of Chambers's * Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,' Blackie and Son, 
l^ondon and Glasgow, 1870. Both these accomits were written by 
his son, Archibald Smith.] 

James Smith, of Jordanhill, Renfrewshire, was bom in 
Glasgow, on August 15, 1782. He was the 'eldest son of 
Archibald Smith, an eminent West India merchant in that 
city, and of Isobel Euing, who died in 1&55 in her loist 
year. He was educated at the Grammar School and Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

In 1809 he married Mary Wilson, who died in 1847. 
She was a granddaughter of Dr. Alexander Wilson, the first 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, a man 
of the most versatile genius, who is remembered as the ori- 
ginator of the now received theory as to the origin of sun- 
spots. 

Mr. Smith never took any active part in business, but 
was for many years a sleeping partner in the West India 
house of Leitch and Smith in Glasgow. He served for 
some years in the Renfrewshire Militia, then a permanently 
embodied force. In the prevailing dread of a French inva- 
sion, he was for nearly a year quartered with his regiment in 
the south of England. He threw himself into the profession 
of a soldier with the same ardour that distinguished him in 
every pursuit that pleased him, and he retained through life 
a strong interest in military matters. 

In 1 81 2 Mr. Smith retired from the militia, and took 
up his abode in the remaining wing of the old castle o£ 
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Rosneath. . The greater part of the stately residence of the 
Duke of Argyll had been burned down ten years before, 
and the present castle was being built. In this charming 
residence, in one of the most beautiful spots on the west 
of Scotland, he spent some of the happiest years of his life, 
indulging in that passion for yachting which, with him, was 
lifelong, and for the exercise of which Rosneath afforded 
unequalled facilities. His first cruise in a yacht of his own 
was in the year 1806 ; his last in the year 1866. He was 
one of the earliest members of the Royal Yacht Club, upw 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, and was one of the earliest 
commodores of the Royal Northern Yacht Club. 

In 1 82 1 his father died, and he shortly afterwards re- 
moved to Jordanhill, where he principally resided during the 
rest of his life, and where he died. 

Most of Mr. Smith's scientific and literary researches 
were connected with his love of yachting. His earliest paper 
in any scientific publication was a notice in the * Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh' (March 17, 1833) of an 
undescribed vitrified fort in the Burnt Isles in the Kyles of 
Bute, discovered by him on accidentally landing from his 
yacht. 

He was an ardent cultivator of geographical science, 
and an enthusiastic book collector, especially in the depart- 
ment of early voyages of discovery. He was keenly 
interested in the Arctic voyages which excited so much 
attention at that time, and was intimate with several of the 
distinguished officers engaged in them, especially with the 
late Captain Douglas Clavering, R.N., and with Sir Edward 
Sabine, R. A., late President of the Royal Society. It may 
be interesting to mention that it was by a Dutch map, cut 
from a volume in Mr. Smith's library, that Captain Clavering 
steered to the coast of Greenland and found Gael Hamke's 
inlet in the exact situation there laid down. In memory of 
this he gave .the two capes at its entrance the names of Cape 
James and Cape Mary, and to the island at its head the 
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name of Jordanhill. Moreover it is on a MS. copy of 
Captain Clavering's original chart, which Mr. Smith made 
for his own use, that the geography of East Greenland from 
lat 72® to 76° depends^ the original having been unfortu- 
nately lost 

Later in life he devoted himself principally to the science 
of geology, and especially to that part of it for which the pos- 
session of a yacht offered peculiar facilities — ^the comparison 
of the shells in the most recent geological deposits with those 
existing in the present seas. This comparison, originally 
suggested to him by Sir Charles Lyell, was begun about the 
year 1834, and was continued with unflagging zeal for many 
years. The results of his researches were remarkable, and 
form an era in the history of post-tertiary geology. The 
deposits which he examined are those of finely laminated 
clay, with marine remains, which occur in many places on 
the west of Scotland at various elevations, up to several hun- 
dred feet By far the greater part of the shells in these de- 
posits still inhabit the British seas, but many are no longer 
to be found. The missing shells are generally of an Arctic 
type, and most of them have been found in the Arctic Seas. 
From this fact he drew the conclusion, announced by him 
to the Geological Society in 1839, of the existence before the 
present geological epoch of a period of greater cold, now 
known as the glacial period. This opinion, which was then 
contrary to the general opinion of geologists, is now uni- 
versally accepted. 

The delicate health of some members of his family 
caused Mr. Smith to reside successively at Gibraltar, Lisbon^ 
and Malta. At each of these places he carried out geologi- 
cal researches, the results of which have been preserved in 
valuable papers. 

His residence at Malta during the winter of 1 844-1 845 
was the occasion of the remarkable series of investigations 
by which he is best known in literature and theology. 
The * Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul ' was published 
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in 1848, and was received from the first with the warmest 
appreciation. 

* The minute study of the writings of St Luke to which Mr. 
Smith was led in the course of these investigations, suggested 
to him an original theory of the connection of the three Synop- 
tic Gospels, which was unfolded in the introductory * Disser- 
tation on the Life and Writings of St Luke.* This theory was 
illustrated with much care and ingenuity by a comparison of 
the whole of the passages common to two or all of the three 
evangelists in a separate * Dissertation on the Origin and 
Connection of the Gospels,* published by Blackwood in 
1853. But the theory will be found most clearly stated and 
most fully developed, although not drawn out in the greatest 
detail, in the * Dissertation on St Luke,' as rewritten for the 
third edition of the * Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul,* in 
consequence of the discovery of the Curetonian Syriac, and 
of the Codex Sinaiticus, and here reprinted with slight cor- 
rections. The question of the connection of the Gk)spels was 
constantly in his thoughts during the last years of his life, 
and he was engaged in the collection of materials for a more 
extended dissertation when he was interrupted by his last 
illness. 

He was in politics a Liberal-Conservative, and a suppor- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel. He unsuccessfully contested the 
burgh of Greenock at the general election in 1837, but made 
no further attempt to enter Parliament He was warmly 
attached to the Church of Scotland, and took a lively interest 
in the questions discussed in her courts. He sat in the 
General Assembly in 1866 as a ruling elder for Renfrew, 
having been first returned for that burgh in 1806. He was 
a fellow of many scientific societies : of the Royal Society, 
the Geological Society, the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In Glasgow he was Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society and of the Archaeological 
Society, and also of the Andersonian University (now Ander- 
son's College)* He was unwearied in his exertions for the 
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benefit of this institution, and founded and greatly contri- 
buted to the improvement of its valuable museum. 

Throughout life he was remarkable for his lively interest 
in almost every form of intellectual activity. He read with 
facility most of the Romance and Teutonic languages. He 
was a practical as well as a theoretical architect, and was a 
zealous student of family and historical antiquities. His 
knowledge of archaeology was considerable, especially in 
regard to nautical matters, on which subject his * Disserta- 
tion on the Ships of the Ancients * is an accepted authority. 
He had a keen appreciation of the beauties of painting and 
sculpture, and was well read in all branches of English litera- 
ture. In fiction his favourite authors were Sir Walter Scott 
and Miss Austen, whose works he read again and again, 
and constantly quoted. Reading was his unfailing resource 
and inexhaustible pleasure. He would often begin in the 
early morning, in winter long before it was light, and read 
with little intermission until bed-time, unless, indeed, he 
found a worthy antagonist at chess or other games to be- 
guile him from his books. In such case the games were 
pursued with the same unflagging ardour. 

Mr. Smith was a close observer in matters that interested 
him, and an acute and candid critic. He was a charming 
companion, full of playful humour, with a breadth of S5rm- 
pathy which caused him to number among his friends able 
men of all ranks, tastes, and opinions. He was distinguished 
by his warm affections, his bright, cheerful disposition, his 
unfailing fairness and toleration for opinions differing most 
widely from his own, and his readiness to be helpful to all. 
Even to the end he retained an almost youthful freshness 
and vivacity of feeling and expression. 

He enjoyed vigorous health up to the spring of 1866, 
when a slight stroke of paralysis enfeebled his body without 
affecting his mind. A further attack towards the close of 
the year ended in his death at Jordanhill on January 1 7, 
1867. His end was peace. Surrounded by his family, in 
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full possession of his faculties, in humble yet firm trust on 
* Jesus Christ alone,' he fell asleep. 

Mr. Smith had nine children ; of these two daughters 
alone are living. His only son who survived infancy was the 
late Archibald Smith, F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and barrister-at-law. 
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Tradition, from time immemorial, has pointed 
out a bay in the island of Malta as the scene of 
St. Paul's shipwreck. It has never been known 
by any other name than ' Cala di S. Paolo/ or 
St. Paul's Bay. There is no more effectual 
mode of perpetuating the memory of events 
than that of naming places after them ; but, 
although we can scarcely have a stronger case 
of traditional evidence than the present, in the 
following inquiry I attach no weight to it what- 
ever. I do not even assume the authenticity of 
the narrative of the voyage and shipwreck con- 
tained in the Acts of the Apostles, but scrutinise 
St. Luke's' account of the voyage precisely as I 
would those of Baffin or Middleton,^ or of any 

> At the commencement of this century the accounts of those two 
navigators were held to be apocryphal, and their discoveries expunged 
from our maps ; but in both cases their veracity has been established 
by the same process to which I am subjecting the account of St. Luke: 
the localities have been examined by subsequent visitors, and found to 
agree with the narratives. 
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ancient voyage of doubtful authority, or in- 
volving points on which controversies have been 
raised. A searching comparison of the narra- 
tive, with the localities where the events so 
circumstantially related are said to have taken 
place, with the aids which recent advances in 
our knowledge of the geography and the navi- 
gation of the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
supply, accounts for every transaction, clears up 
every difficulty, and exhibits an agreement so 
perfect in all its parts as to admit of but one 
explanation, namely that it is a narrative of 
real events, written by one personally engaged 
in them, and that the tradition respecting the 
locality is true. 

Although many volumes have been written 
upon a question connected with this voyage, 
whether St. Paul was wrecked at Malta or 
Meleda in the Adriatic, I am not aware that 
any such comparison as the one I am about to 
attempt has yet been made;^ none, indeed, 
could have been made with success in the 
hitherto imperfect state of our knowledge of 

* Boysen, De difficili Fault Itinera, with a promising title, throws 
no light on the subject. Major Rennell's paper, On the Voyage and 
Place of Shipwreck of St, Paul {^Archseologia^ vol. xxi.), belongs to the 
series of works on the controversy above alluded to. He had no 
personal knowledge of the supposed locality, and therefore had to 
contend with imaginary difficulties. It is written with that caution 
and candour which distinguish him. The conclusion he has arrived at 
is, as might be expected, that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck. 
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the geography of the Levant, and of the ships 
and seamanship of the ancients. For all pur- 
poses of minute comparison, our acquaintance 
with either of these subjects was worse than 
useless, and only calculated to mislead. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more erroneous than the 
charts of the south coast of Crete, where so 
many events of importance to the right under- 
standing of the occurrences of the voyage took 
place, or of Malta, where it terminated in ship- 
wreck.^ 

Had the geographers of former days been 
contented without filling up conjecturally the 
spaces in their maps, about which they were 
Ignorant, or only given us * elephants instead of 
towns,' we should have had but little reason to 
complain ; but they more frequently did the 
very reverse, and gave us towns instead of 
elephants. In one of the French Admiralty 
charts of 1738, the southern promontory of 
Crete, now called Cape Matala, and the great 
bight (the Gulf of Messara) to the west of it, 
are altogether omitted, and the line of the coast 
represented as nearly straight. On the other 

* Dr. Bloomfield, in his * Recensio Synoptica,' refers to the map of 
Malta of Cluverius, for the spit of land which forms the place where 
two seas meet (t<Jxoi/ ^i%iXxuT(Tov\ The spit, or *ness,* is evidently 
the present site of Valetta ; but the map has scarcely any resemblance 
to Malta. 

b 
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hand, Sanson, in his great map of Crete,* 
' E Conatibus Geographicis,' as it is entitled, 
exhibits projections and indentations where 
none really exist; and in particular he has 
represented an extensive promontory in .the 
centre of the Gulf of Messara, upon which he 
has placed the town of Assos, evidently for the 
purpose of accommodating his geography to the 
narrative of St. Luke ; so that, whether we 
translate the word acra-ov (Acts xxvii. 13) into 
'Assos,* as it is rendered in the Vulgate, or 
' close by,' as in the English translation, we are 
sure that the account and map will agree with 
each other. 

Recent surveys have, however, corrected 
these errors, and furnished us with a correct 
outline of the coasts of Crete.^ The soundings 
are not yet filled in ; but this is immaterial in 
the earlier proceedings of. St. Paul and his com- 
panions. At Malta, where we require to know 

* Appended to Meursii Or/a, Opera iii. 143. In Dapper's map 
{Description de VArchipel^ p. 385) there is neither cape nor bight. 
Fair Havens and the city of Lasea are placed at the east end of 
Crete ; and Claudos (the island of Clauda), according to the longitude 
of Ptolemy, at the opposite extremity. 

' The British survey now carrying on has not yet extended to the 
south coast of Candia. I am, however, assured by officers engaged in 
it that the coast lines of the late French Admiralty chart are extremely 
accurate. I have accordingly made use of it in the chart of the south 
coast of Crete ; I have also used it in that part of the general chart of 
the voyage which lies to the east of long. 24°, the meridian where 
Admiral Smyth's chart of the * western division of the Mediterranean 
Sea' terminates. 
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not only the outline and peculiar features of the 
coast, but the soundings and nature of the 
bottom, we have Admiral Smyth's chart of the 
island, and above all his plan of St. Pauls Bay, 
to a scale of nine inches to the mile,^ which 
leave nothing to be desired with regard to the: 
hydrography of this part of the voyage. 

Next in importance to a correct knowledge 
of the geography is that of the peculiarities of 
ancient navigation.; but there is no department 
of classical antiquity about which we are so 
much in the dark. I have not met with any 
modern author on the subject who has not left 
it more obscure than, he found it,, chiefly, from a 
want of practical knowledge of the science. 



2 



* I question if modem, science -has ever done more to confirm an 
ancient author than Admiral Smyth's . survey of St-. Paul's Bay has 
done in the present case.. The soundings alone would have furnished 
a conclusive test of the truth of the narrative. To the common 
reader, the mention of twenty fathoms and fifteen fathoms indicates 
nothing more than the decreasing depth which every ship experiences 
in approaching the land : but when we come to consider the numbei' 
of conditions which must be fulfilled in both instances where the 
depth is mentioned, in order to make the chart and narrative agree, 
we must admit that a perfect agreement cannot be accldent^L I 
refer the reader for the details of the coincidences to the Narrative, of 
the Voyage. 

* M. Jal, author of a late work entitled ArckJologie Navale, and 
Captain Beechey, R.N., are to be excepted, from this last remark ; but 
M. Jal is rather a mediaeval than a classical antiquary ; and Captain 
Beechey's remasks on ancient ships, appended to his travels in Africa, 
are avowedly taken from Potter. His observations on the rate of 
sailing of ancient ships are, however, valuable, and I have availed 
myself of them. 

b2 
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Translators and commentators have necessarily 
had recourse to the writings of authors who 
have treated de re navali antiqua as authori- 
ties ; and the consequence is that' there is 
scarcely a single nautical term in the narrative 
which is correctly rendered, and even when one 
is, the reader has no certainty that the meaning 
is the right one, for he will rarely find two com- 
mentators agreed in opinion respecting it 

We are not, however, to suppose that men 
of learning and research offer conjectures at 
random ; all of them have some grounds to go 
upon, and it is only by testing their conclusions 
by a capeful examination of the data upon which 
they rest them, and by rejecting such as we can 
prove to be erroneous, that we can hope to 
arrive at the true explanation of the terms. 
This I have attempted ; but I found it a work 
of much greater labour than I anticipated. 
Even the verification of quotations is anything 
but an easy task ; we often meet with errors in 
the references, and every ancient author has 
not a verbal index to guide us in searching for 
passages. 

But it is not enough to discover the pas- 
sages, or even to assure ourselves, from the 
context, that we understand the meaning of the 
author ; we must, by comparing him with other 
authorities, satisfy ourselves that he understood 
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what he was writing about, and is correct in his 
terminology* Those who trust implicitly to 
ancient authors will not infrequently be led into 
error, particularly where the object is to arrive 
at the meaning of technical expressions. The 
ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, and writers 
€le omnibus redus, like Julius Pollux and Isidore 
of Seville, cannot always be right in their ex- 
planations ; and I should consider inferences 
drawn from their works of little value, unless 
supported by independent collateral evidence. 
But if caution be requisite with regard to the 
writings of the ancients, it is still more so with 
regard to the engravings of representations of 
ancient ships on coins, marbles, and pictures. 
To the nautical antiquary the engraved figures,, 
particularly of coins, are of little value, except 
to guide him to the originals. 

It has been my object, in every instance 
where it was in my power, to get at the best 
evidence. I cannot accuse myself of want of 
industry in the research, and I have been placed 
in circumstances in some respects peculiarly 
favourable for prosecuting it. 

A winter s residence in Malta afforded me 
ample opportunities for a personal examination 
of the localities. In the ships of war stationed 
there, I could consult with skilful and scientific 
seamen, familiar with the navigation of the 
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Levant, an advantage I did not fail to avail 
myself of ; and as it is my object to put my 
readers in possession of my authorities, I have 
never scrupled to name them. In the Knights' 
Library I had access to an extensive collection 
of works, printed and manuscript, on the contro- 
versy as to the scene of the shipwreck, on the 
hydrography of the Mediterranean, and on local 
and classical antiquities. The following summer 
I spent on the Continent, and devoted my time 
almost exclusively to the investigation, with the 
advantages which the museums and libraries of 
Naples, Florence, Lausanne, and Paris afforded. 
Since my return, I have continued it with the 
advantages our own country possesses, particu- 
larly in the libraries and medal rooms of the 
British Museum and records of the Admiralty,^, 
and with a private library which I may term 
rich in early sea voyages, formed in a great 
measure for the purpose of illustrating geogra- 
phical and nautical antiquities, and with the 
means of testing experimentally the soundness 
of my conjectures as to the internal arrange- 
ments of ancient ships. 

It is not enough, however, to be placed in a 
position favourable for observation in order to 
arrive at just conclusions ; we must also know 

> It will be seen that the record of the proceedings of a court* 
martial on the officers of a frigate wrecked in St. Paul's Bay furnished 
very important information, bearing directly on the subject 
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•. what to observe * and ' how to observe ; ' but 
the power of doing so with advantage depends 
in a great measure upon practice ; and I think 
it is due to the reader to state that none of the 
channels into which my inquiries on the subject 
have branched are altogether new to me. I 
have, in the first place, endeavoured to identify 
the locality of a shipwreck which took place 
eighteen centuries ago. An attempt to do this 
would be of little value, unless the geological 
changes to which sea-coasts are liable, which 
may or must have occurred in the interval, are 
taken into account Now it so happens that 
this is a department of geology which I have 
been engaged for many years in investigating. 

In like manner, it would be hardly possible 
to reconstruct the history of a sea voyage out 
of such scattered and fragmentary notices as we 
find in the narrative of St. Luke, without some 
practical knowledge of navigation and seaman- 
ship. My knowledge of these subjects is only 
that of an amateur, yet a yacht sailor of more 
than thirty years' standing can scarcely fail to 
have acquired some skill in those principles of 
nautical science which are common to all times, 
though he may not always express them in the 
appropriate language of the quarter-deck. I 
find, at all events, that the knowledge I have 
thus acquired enabled me to consult my nautical 
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friends with advantage. But nautical skill/ 
whether original or borrowed, will not tell us 
how Greek and Roman vessels, so different 
from the modern in rigging and constructioR, 
should be managed under given circumstances. 
Here, also, former pursuits come to my aid. 
Nautical antiquities have long been a favourite 
study, and not a little practical experience in 
planning, building, and altering vessels, has 
given me definite notions both of external form 
and internal capabilities ; whilst the opportunity 
of testing my conclusions by experiment, and 
the success of those I have made, give me 
confidence in their accuracy. 

I have felt some hesitation in dwelling upon 
the advantages I possess for conducting such 
inquiries with success, which are in a certain 
degree personal, and I turn with satisfaction to 
those which I have derived from recent antiqua- 
rian discoveries, from the pictures and marbles 
exhumed at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
especially from the discovery of the inventories, 
of the Athenian fleet, which were excavated at 
the Pirseus in 1834. These last are inscribed 
upon marble tables : they have been published 
by Professor Bockh, of Berlin, well known for 
his researches on Attic antiquities, and his great 
collection of Greek inscriptions. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory than the manner in which 
he has edited these important fragments. 
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He has, in the first place, printed the tables 
in inscription characters. He has next printed 
them in the common Greek type, with the 
lacunae filled up conjecturally within brackets, 
as far as that could be done with tolerable cer- 
tainty, and he has accompanied them with notes 
and preliminary dissertations.^ It will be seen 
that I frequently dissent from his nautical in- 
ferences, but this difference of opinion by no 
means lessens my sense of the care and fidelity 
with which he has executed his editorial labours. 
These tables contain, in the most authentic form, 
much information on nautical matters, calculated 
to throw light on difficult and unexplained pas- 
sages, both in the sacred and profane writers of 
antiquity. 

We are also indebted to M. Jal for having 
brought forward, in his 'Arch^ologie Navale,* 
some important documents respecting the ship- 
ping of the Middle Ages. They furnish a 
valuable link connecting the modern and ancient 
nautical language, which I have not failed to 
avail myself of. 

If, therefore, I have succeeded in clearing 
up unexplained passages in the sacred histo- 
rians, or other ancient writers, my success must 

' The title of the work is 'Urkunden tiber das Seeweseji des 
Attischen Staates, hergestellt und erlautert von August Bockh,' 8vo, 
Ber. 1840 : i.e. Archives of the Navy of th,e Attic State. I have 
quoted them as * Attic Tables,' 
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be ascribed, in a great measure, to discoveries 
unknown to the authors who preceded me in 
the same lines of inquiry. 

My original intention was to have confined 
myself to the illustration of St. Pauls voyage, 
and that the work should have been, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a monograph ; that 
my antiquarian researches should have been 
confined to the wheat ships of Alexandria, and 
my critical researches to the nautical style of 
St. Luke. I could not, however, in searching 
for evidence regarding the merchant ships of 
the ancients, avoid noticing that which regarded 
the war galleys also ; and I could not resist the 
temptation of attempting a solution of what 
Dr. Arnold has called * an indiscoverable 
problem,'^ the internal arrangement of the 
rowers. 

I have also extended my inquiries respecting 
the writings of St. Luke much beyond my 
original intention. In comparing his nautical 
style with that of other authors, ancient and 
modern, I was led to a minute examination of 
his account of the miracle of stilling the tempest 
on the lake of Gennesareth, as compared with 
those given of the same event in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

With this view I copied them out in the 

> Roman Hist, iii. 572. 
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original in parallel columns, placing St. Luke's 
account, which it was my object to elucidate, in 
the centre. After repeated transcriptions, I 
succeeded in adjusting them so as to exhibit at 
a glance its relation to each of the other two. 
The results of this comparison were to me un- 
expected, but in the highest degree interesting 
and satisfactory. I found I had unintentionally 
been led to place in juxtaposition the passages 
which were, perhaps, the best calculated of 
all to show us what were the authorities 
which St. Luke has made use of in this part of 
his Gospel. In the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, we have all the data, 
and nothing but the data, which he has em- 
ployed. There is here no disturbing cause to 
perplex us, such as the employment of authori- 
ties which have perished, or of information 
procured by personal inquiry. We are thus 
introduced, as it were, into his study. We see 
the two works from which he composed his 
narrative open before us. One of these, which 
is in Greek, is the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew ; the other is in the language of the 
country (Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic, called by 
the fathers Hebrew). The original employed 
by St. Luke, it is true, is no longer extant, but 
we have what I believe to be a close and literal 
translation of it in the Gospel of St. Mark. 
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By thus placing the writings of the first 
three EvangeHsts in a new point of view, and 
employing a new instrument of examination, if 
I may be allowed the expression, I cannot help 
thinking that I have succeeded in throwing new 
light on the origin of their Gospels. I say a 
new instrument of examination ; for it was the 
contrast between the landsmanlike style in which 
St. Matthew describes the storm and its effects, 
and the accurate but provincial style of the 
fisherman of the lake apparent in St. Marks 
account, and the equally accurate but less pro- 
vincial and more historical style in which St. 
Luke, in a narrative evidently constructed from 
the other two, relates the same occurrence, 
which first arrested my attention. This led 
me to examine into the nature of the connection 
of the accounts given of this miracle by St 
Luke and St. Mark. The conclusion at which 
I arrived was that St. Mark is the translator of 
a contemporary account by an eye-witness, and 
that St. Luke has based his account of the 
miracle, not upon St. Mark's translation, but 
upon this original narrative, supplying some 
particulars from St. Matthew's Gospel in Greek. 

An important question here presented itself: 
if St. Mark be a translator, whom did he trans- 
late ? The answer which I have endeavoured 
to establish, both by internal and external evi- 
dence, I give in the words of Papias and other 
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ancient fathers : — * Mark is the translator of 
Peter ' {MdpKos ipfiTjvevT^^ nirpov), not, as some 
of those writers have, as I think, erroneously 
supposed that he was the translator of what St. 
Peter remembered and dictated at a distance of 
years, but that a considerable part of St. Mark's 
Gospel is a translation of an account of the trans- 
actions in which St. Peter was personally en- 
gaged, written by St Peter himself upon the 
spot, immediately after the events took place 
which he has recorded. 

Since writing the above I have seen some 
remarks on this subject by the translator^ of 
Schleiermacher's * Critical Essay on the Gospel 
of St. Luke,' in which he points out the import- 
ance of examining it from every point of view, 
and anticipates the probability that the right clue 
may thus be discovered. He says : — 

That a problem so complicated may not yet have been 
viewed from every possible side, and, therefore, that the 
right clue may still be discovered, is not in itself im- 
probable.* 

Now, independently of all the proofs which 
I have brought forward in support of my view 
of the authorship of the original documents, 
and the use which has been made of them by 
St. Luke, I cannot help thinking that I have 
got possession of the right clue, when I feel 

* Dr. Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David's. 
' Introduction, p. xxii. 
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the ground so firm under me, when I feel that 
in every step I have taken, difficulties have dis- 
appeared, when I feel assured that I am not 
wandering amongst the mists of myths, legends, 
or early traditions, but amidst the clear light of 
the best of all historical evidence, that of the 
contemporary accounts of the persons actually 
engaged in the transactions which they have 
recorded. 

Although it does not come within the plan 
of this work to discuss the bearing of the con- 
clusions I have arrived at, on the question of 
the genuineness or authenticity of the writings 
of St Luke, there is one remark which, as it 
depends on the peculiarities of the nautical style 
of the Acts of the Apostles, I wish here to 
make. That style, as I shall have occasion 
more than once to observe, though accurate, is 
unprofessional. No sailor would have written 
in a style so little like that of a sailor ; no man 
not a sailor could have written a narrative of a 
sea voyage so consistent in all its parts, unless 
from actual observation. This peculiarity of 
style is to me, in itself, a demonstration that 
the narrative of the voyage is an account of real 
events written by an eye-witness. A similar 
remark may be made on the geographical 
details. They must have been taken from 
actual observation, for the geographical know- 
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ledge of the age was not such as to enable a 
writer to be so minutely accurate in any other 
way. 

There is one objection to the locality as- 
signed by the Maltese tradition as the scene 
of the shipwreck, which meets us at the very 
threshold of our inquiry, and which it is neces- 
sary to obviate in a work which aims at exhaust- 
ing the subject. It is maintained by Giorgi, 
Bryant, Falconer, and others, that it did not 
take place at Malta at all, but at Meleda, in 
the Gulf of Venice, an island which was 
anciently known by the same name as Malta, 
namely, Melita. 

But for the above-mentioned reason, I should 
have been much inclined to have noticed this 
objection very briefly, thinking, with Joseph 
Scaliger, * that it would not deserve to be con- 
futed, if it had not had supporters/^ But when 
I find it adopted by modern commentators ^ and 
biographers,^ and read such passages as the 
subjoined,* I feel called upon to subject the 

' * Hsec ridicula opinio, si non sectatores nacta esset, indigna erat 
quae vel confutaretur. * (De Emendatione Temporum,'^, SS^.) 

* Dr. Valpy, in his edition of the New Testament. 

• Chalmers's Biog, Diet, art. * Bryant. * 

♦ * On sait bien aujourdTiui, k ne plus en douter, que c*est Tile de 
Meleda dans la Mer Adriatique, sur la cote de la Dalmatie, et qui 
faisait autrefois partie de la republique de Raguse, oil St. Paul fit 
naufrage.* (Corresp. de Bar. Zach, ix. 78.) 

* The most celebrated treatise with which we are acquainted is that 
of Mr. Bryant, who has defended his opinion at great length with all 
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arguments by which it is supported to a minute 
and sifting examination. This I have attempted 
to do, following the reasoning of Bryant and 
Falconer, as best known in this country. I 
have not, however, left any of the arguments of 
foreign writers on the subject, who have adopted 
the same side of the question, unnoticed or un- 
answered. 

JORDANHILL : March 12, 1848. 

his usual learning, and more than his usual judgment, and in the 
general opinion, I believe, has been supposed to have established his 
position.* (Townsend's New Testament arranged in Chronological 
Order, ii. 445.) 

*The course of this voyage, related Acts xxvii., in which the 
Apostle was shipwrecked on the island of Melita, Acts xxviii. I, has 
been mistaken by the first geographers and commentators, and their 
maps of it erroneously constructed, in consequence of the vulgar 
error that the island in question was the African Melita or Malta, 
instead of the Adriatic Melita or Meleda. This correction of the re- 
ceived geography we owe to the sagacious Bryant ; and it has recently 
been established with much learning and ability by a la3anan, in a 
dissertation on this voyage, Oxford, 181 7, the ingenious Dr. Falconer, 
the physician of Bath, who has furnished a correcter map of the 
voyage.* (Hales, Chronology, iv. 406.) 

* The supposition (that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck) is 
quite absurd. Not to argue the matter at length, consider those few 
conclusive facts. The narrative speaks of the barbarous people and 
barbarians of the island ; now our Malta was at the time fully peopled 
and highly civilised, as we may surely infer from ancient and other 
writings. A viper comes out of the sticks upon the fire being lighted ; 
the men are not surprised at the appearance of the snake, but imagine 
first a murderer, and then a God from the harmless attack. Now in 
our Malta there are, I may say, no snakes at all.* (Coleridge's Tctble 
Talk, p. 185.) 

* This (Malta) is not the Melita where St, Paul was shipwrecked.* 
(Lord Lindsay's Letters from Egypt and the Holy Land, i. 19.) 

*■ I am bound to express my entire certainty that Melita is Meleda.* 
(Neale's Notices of Dalmatian etc) 
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DISSERTATION ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. LUKE. 

Perhaps no point in ancient literature is more tho- 
roughly established than that Luke the physician 
was author of the third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles ; the external evidence reaching through the 
early Christian authors back to the fragment dis- 
covered by Muratori, which contains a date showing 
that it was written less than a century after the Acts, 
and therefore within the limits, with respect to time, 
of direct evidence ; not that the author could remem- 
ber the first jpublication of the Acts, but he must have 
known many who did. 

The proofs drawn from St. L\ike*s own writings, 
and those of St. Paul, are not less conclusive. 

In the Epistles he is mentioned as a fellow-labourer 
(Philem. 24), as one who was with him at Rome (2 
Tim. iv. 11), and as a physician (Coloss. iv. 14). Here, 
then, are three conditions, which if shown to be fulfilled 
in St. Luke, and in him alone of all the companions 
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of St. Paul, necessarily involve the conclusion that he 
is the author of the works in question. I shall there- 
fore endeavour to show that they are all fulfilled in 
the writer of the third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

1st. He was a fellow-labourer. This is proved by 
the text (Acts xvi. lo), wherein he states himself as 
one of those called * to preach the Gospel in Mace- 
donia.' 

2nd. He was with Paul on his first visit to Rome, 
proved by Acts xxviii. i6, * And when we were come 
to Rome,' &c. 

3rd. He was a physician. 

From the simplicity of St. Luke's style, and entire 
absence of anything like professional pedantry, his 
professionalisms are never obtrusive ; when, however, 
we subject his accounts of the cures of diseases to a 
searching examination, we find that he is always care- 
ful to state their precise nature and extent, and that 
he does so in the technical language of the Greek 
physicians. I content myself with one from the Gos- 
pel, and one from the Acts. In the account of the 
cure of Peter's wife's mother, she is said to be labour- 
ing under a great fever (iv. 38, f}[v avv^ypiiiini irvpsrm 
fjLsydXq)), Now we are expressly told by Galen, in 
his treatise on the difference of fevers, that physicians 
were accustomed to distinguish fevers as the great 
and small fevers.^ In an excellent paper on the 
medical style of St Luke, signed J. K. Walker (* Gent 
Mag.' June 1841, p. 585), the author remarks : — 

' Kat <rinrnB€s ffSai rots iarpois 6pofid(€ar iv ro{nif r^ y4v€i r^s 
9iai^opas rhp fi4yw re jcai fiucpby irvprr6y, (De Feb, Diff, lib. i. C. I.) 
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' Nor does he (St Luke) fail, as often as he has occa- 
sion to mention diseases or their cure, to select such appro- 
priate language as none but a professional man could have 
used .... In speaking of Simon's wife's mother, who was 
taken with a great fever (Luke iv. 38), he uses the term awt- 
\o\uvr\ in the same sense as the Greek writers do.' 

Compare the above-quoted text with that describ- 
ing the disease of the father of Publius, at Melita 
(Acts xxviii. 8), where we are told that he was * labour* 
ing under fevers and dysentery/ trvpsroh xal Bvasp* 
Tspifp aws'xpfisvov. Here also we have the testimony 
of Hippocrates, who uses irvpsrol, fevers, in the plural. 
In both these cases we have the best evidence as to the 
technical character of St. Luke's medical terminology, 
but we know also from St. Jerome, that ecclesiastical 
authors who wrote before him had borne the strongest 
testimony to the medical skill of St. Luke. 

* Evangelistam Lucam tradunt veteres ecclesiae tracta- 
tores medicinae artis fuisse scientissimum.' (Com. in Isaiam, 
xliii 6.) 

I may add that modern medical authors familiar 
with the works of the Greek physicians have observed, 
that when he mentions diseases he uses the appropri- 
ate language correctly. He also exhibits professional 
feeling in his account of the cure of the woman with 
the issue of blood (viii. 43), taken, as I have else- 
where shown, from the original of St Peter, evidently 
from personal knowledge. In St Mark's Gospel we 
are told that the woman had suffered many things of 
many physicians, and had wasted ^ {6airavri<ra(ra) all 

> It is not clear that x^ffcafaX^affa, the word used by St. Luke, is- 
milder than that which Mr. Smith renders < wasted * in St. Mark^s 

B 2 
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she had, and was nothing bettered by them, but rather 
grew worse (Mark v. 26). Strong language, but no 
doubt true, and what might have been expected from 
the doctors in a fishing village. In St. Luke's account, 
whilst he removes the implied reflection on the profes- 
sion, there is no suppressio veri ; — he adheres rigidly to 
the facts of the case. He tells us that the woman * had 
expended her whole living upon physicians, neither 
could be healed by any ' (viii. 43). We may conclude 
therefore with confidence, that the fact of his having 
been a physician is established, and that the condi- 
tions which identify Luke, the friend of St. Paul, with 
the author of the Gospel and Acts are fulfilled. 

I come now to consider the evidence as to his 
country. The first indication occurs in his enume- 
ration of the seven deacons (Acts vi. 5) ; in relating 
their names he stops to tell us that Nicolas was a 
proselyte of Antioch, but does not mention the country 
of any of the others. Now if St. Luke was himself 
an Antiochean, nothing could be more natural than 
such a notice, just as I find in my own library eight 
accounts of the Russian campaign of 1812, three by 
French, three by English, and two by Scotch authors. 
The two last, Scott and Alison, tell us that the Rus- 
sian General Barclay de Tolly was of Scotch extrac- 
tion ; none of the others take any notice of it. In 
both cases, the authors I have no doubt were prompted 
by national feelings, of which they were probably un- 
conscious, and I attribute the notice of the country of 

aoconnt. The difference is probably only an example of the familiar 
phenomenon of the same Aramaic word translated differently by St. 
Mark and St. ;Luke. [See Dissertation on the Origin and Connection 
of the Gosj^ls^ p. xxiii.] 
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Nicolas to the same cause. Another case of the same 
kind is where he tells us that the disciples were first 
called Christians at Antioch. Whatever may have 
been the place of his birth, we have direct evidence 
that he was resident at Antioch when St Paul first 
visited that city. The internal evidence for this is 
drawn, first from the autopticity of his style, or in 
other words, from his relating events with the circum- 
stantiality of an eye-witness. His account of this 
part of the early history of Christianity is so minute 
and circumstantial as to have satisfied me that he was 
present at the events related in this part of the his- 
tory, even before I was aware that there was conclu- 
sive external evidence to prove that he was, as I stated 
in the first edition of this work. 

The earliest notice of Antioch connected with the 
history of Christianity occurs in Acts xi. 19, where 
we are informed that * they who were scattered abroad 
upon the persecutions that arose about Stephen 
travelled as far as Antioch.' St. Luke's account is 
here so minute and circumstantial as to indicate the 
pen of an eye-witness : he mentions the places from 
whence the disciples came, and distinguishes those 
who addressed the Jews from those who addressed 
the Grecians. He also mentions the names of certain 
Antiocheans — men of consequence, no doubt, in their 
own city, but never heard of elsewhere. The manner, 
too, in which he relates the events which took place 
at Antioch at this time, indicates no less clearly that 
his is the narrative of an eye-witness. Thus, in speak- 
ing of the men of Cyprus and Cyrene, he tells us that 
when they were come to Antioch, they spake unto 
the Grecians (xi. 20) ; that Barnabas departed (from 
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Antioch), and brought him (Paul) to Antioch, prophets 
came from Jerusalem, relief is sent to Jerusalem. 
And at the end of the following chapter, after narra- 
ting the persecutions of Herod and his death, he tells 
us, without prefatory explanation, that St. Paul and 
Barnabas returned from Jerusalem (xii. 25). This is 
the language of a person who was at Antioch at the 
time ; any other would have said they returned to 
Antioch. 

The proof that St. Luke was present at Antioch 
is confirmed by a passage from the Acts, xi. 28, con- 
tained in one of the so-called interpolations in the 
Codex D. The passage is as follows : — ^* And in 
those days came prophets from Jerusalem unto Anti- 
och, and there was great joy ; and when we were 
assembled^ there stood up one of them, named Agabus,- 
&c. This passage, although it does not form part of 
the received text, is better supported by evidence 
than some that do, for it is expressly quoted by St. 
Augustine a century at least earlier than the date of 
the manuscript in question. The testimony of Augus- 
tine ^ is so clear and precise as to leave no doubt that 
the passage was contained in other and older MSS. 
than Codex D. 

Lardner opposes the opinion of Irenaeus to the 
direct evidence of Augustine, a later Father, but 

' * Item in Actibus Apostolorum scriptum est, ea quae ad victum 
sunt necessaria procurata esse in futuram f^mtiDj sic enim litmus : ** In 
illis autem diebus descenderunt ab lerosolymis prophetse Antiochiam, 
eratque magna exultatio. Congregatis autem noHs, unus ex illis, no- 
mine Agabus," &c.* {De Serm, Domini^ lib. ii. c. 57.) [The passage 
is rejected by the best modem critics, as also are others which are pecu- 
liar to Codex D, such aa that quoted on p. 53.] 
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there is no question between them. The question, if 
there be one, is between Irenaeus and Luke himself. 
Augustine could not be mistaken in the direct asser- 
tion that such was the text of the Acts ; and if he 
told the truth, then we have the authority of Luke him- 
self that he was present when Agabus visited Antioch. 
The testimony of Irenaeus, however, has no refer- 
ence to the time when St. Luke first joined St. Paul, 
but to the fact that he was his companion on his jour- 
neys and fellow-labourer ; it is in the following 
terms : — * Lucas inseparabilis fuit a Paulo et coopera- 
rius ejus in evangelio ; ipse fuit manifestum non 
glorians, sed ab ipsa productus veritate. Separatis 
enim inquit a Paulo et Bamaba et Joanne, qui voca- 
batur Marcus, et cum navigassent Cyprum, nos veni- 
mus ad Troadem ' (c. Haer. iii. 14, i). Irenaeus quotes 
from memory, and, as might be expected, falls into 
mistakes, but in this case they do not affect any infer- 
ences drawn from his incidental expressions. St. 
Luke certainly was not with St. Paul on his journey 
after he parted with Barnabas and Mark ; neither was 
he with him when he first visited Troas (Acts xvi. 8), 
for he was already there, and his notice of his arrival 
at Troas with St. Paul refers to his second visit to 
that city many years afterwards (Acts xx. 6). Tille- 
mont's objection, adduced by Lardner to the authority 
of Codex D, that it is * pleiri d'additions et alterations 
contraires au veritable texte de S. Luc ' (M6m. Eccl. 
t. ii. 2 S. Luc. note), is mere assumption, as, \ believe, 
is the character very generally given of this manu- 
script, that it abounds in interpolations ; a character 
which, at least in the two pregnant instances brought 
under consideration in the present inquiry, neither of 
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which form part of the received text, — I mean the one 
in question, and another shortly to be considered — is 
without foundation. 

I am therefore satisfied, from the concurring evi- 
dence just stated, that St. Luke was a resident inha- 
bitant of Antioch when St. Paul first visited it, and 
from that time was a fellow-labourer with him in the 
spread of the Gospel, and joined with him in many of 
his missionary journeys. 

The circumstantiality of the accounts of St. Paul's 
first missionary journey to Cyprus and Asia Minor in 
company with Barnabas (Acts xiii. 4 to xiv. 23), 
affords strong presumption that he accompanied him ; 
the places they passed through, and the particular 
species of blindness which affected Elymas the sor- 
cerer, mentioned in medical language, and his groping 
for assistance, mark at once the physician and the 
eye-witness. 

I conclude therefore from the evidence I have 
stated, that St. Luke was a resident at Antioch when 
St. Paul first visited it, and from that time was a fellow- 
labourer with him in the spread of the Gospel. After 
the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch (xiv. 26), 
he appears to have remained there till Paul and Silas 
finally left it (xv. 40). There is nothing in the account 
of th^ journey which Paul and Barnabas made to 
Jerusalem to indicate that he accompanied them ; but 
from his mentioning that they passed through Phenice 
and Samaria, where we do not hear of anything being 
done, except that * they were brought on their way by 
the church ' (xv. 3), it is probable he accompanied 
them so far ; at all events, such details show that he 
was still at Antioch. 
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After St. Paul left that city, we hear nothing of 
St. Luke till they again met at Troas (xvi. 8), and 
here it falls from him that he was engaged with St. 
Paul in preaching the Gospel, for he infers from his 
vision * that the Lord had called us to preach/ &c. 
From Troas he accompanies the Apostle and his 
party to Philippi ; the circumstantiality with which 
he relates this short voyage and the events at Philippi 
would have assured us of his presence, even if it had 
not been confirmed by the use of the first person 
plural. These proofs of his presence cease with the 
departure of Paul and his companions from Philippi, 
and although, as usual, he is silent as to his own pro- 
ceedings, there is good reason to suppose that he 
laboured in that city and the adjoining regions till St. 
Paul's return to Macedonia (Acts xx. 2) ; his entire 
silence as to the events of the circuit made by the 
Apostle on this occasion would of itself assure us that 
he did not join in it. It is during this period that a 
circumstance took place which is mentioned by St. 
Jerome, namely, that he was * the brother whose 
praise was in the Gospel throughout all the churches, 
who was sent by St Paul along with Titus to receive 
the contributions of the church there ' (2 Cor. viii. 1 8). 

As the circumstance above alluded to is an impor- 
tant event, and throws much light upon a portion of 
his life about which he is entirely silent, it becomes 
desirable to ascertain how far the statement of Jerojne 
is confirmed by other and independent authorities. 
Origen, in noticing St. Paul's praise of Luke's Gospel, 
evidently understands that he was * the brother,' &c., 
and it is expressly so stated in the (longer) epistle 
of Ignatius to the Ephesians. 
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But these are not the only authorities which have 
come down to us which prove that St Luke was one 
of the companions of Titus in the mission in question. 
In the subscription to the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, it is expressly stated that he was ; this is not 
indeed canonical authority, but it is one of great anti- 
quity, and quite independent of that of Jerome. He 
has not introduced it into the Vulgate, and he cannot 
have taken his statement from it, for it says nothing 
about Luke being *the brother whose praise is in the 
churches ; ' whilst, on the other hand, Jerome says 
nothing about Luke being the companion of Titus. 

It is true that several of the subscriptions to 
the Epistles have been shown by Paley to be erro- 
neous ; but this is not one of them. Those which 
are shown to be erroneous are evidently the conclu- 
sions which transcribers have drawn from the matter 
of the Epistles ; but as the name of Luke is not men- 
tioned in the body of the epistle, its insertion in the 
subscription must either be the record of a fact, or an 
arbitrary interpolation, — a supposition in which there 
is not a shadow of probability. 

The manner in which St Paul's second visit to 
Macedonia is related in the Acts is precisely what 
might have been expected from St Luke, on the sup- 
position that he was sent to Corinth upon St PauFs 
arrival in Macedonia. He was too intimately con- 
nected with the Apostle, and too anxious to record his 
proceedings, to have noticed them in so cursory a 
manner, had he not been absent at this time. Now, 
we know that St Luke was at Philippi at the time of 
this visit, for he left it with St Paul on his departure 
from Macedonia. We must infer, from his usual style 
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of writing when with St. Paul, that he neither was 
with him during his stay at Philippi, nor accompanied 
him in his progress through Macedonia, the whole 
of which is related in these words : — * He departed 
(from Ephesus) for to go into Macedonia ; and when 
he had gone over those parts, and had given them 
much exhortation, he came into Greece* (Acts xx. i, 
2). St. Luke, therefore, although in Macedonia, was 
not with St. Paul either during his stay at Philippi or 
on his journey through Macedonia. I account for his 
absence by the supposition that St Paul's first busi- 
ness, on his arrival, was to despatch him with Titus to 
Corinth, and that he returned to Philippi before St. 
Paul (xx. 2). We can thus explain the manner in 
which he describes St. Paul's proceedings on this occa- 
sion, so different from that which he uses when he was 
in his company. 

The next peculiarity I would advert to is the 
remarkable contrast between the writings of St. Paul 
and St Luke respecting the contributions. It is quite 
obvious, from both of his Epistles to the Corinthians 
and that to the Romans, that St Paul attached the 
highest importance to them : the very circumstance 
of his declining to take charge of them is a proof 
that they were of great importance ; and yet, were it 
not that it incidentally drops from him in his address 
to Felix (Acts xxiv. 17), that he came to Jerusalem 
to bring alms and offerings, nothing whatever respect- 
ing this matter would have been known from the Acts. 
I attribute this silence on the part of St Luke to the 
entire abnegation of self, which characterises his 
writings. I believe that the history of the contribu- 
tions belongs in a great measure to the history of St 
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Luke, and that he was not merely the selected 
trustee, but a principal mover in the contributions of 
the earliest European churches, both to St. Paul per- 
sonally, and to the church at Jerusalem. Assuming 
then, as I do, that the fact mentioned in the subscription 
to the 2 Corinth, with respect to Luke is established, 
it follows that he is * the brother whose praise is in the 
Gospel in all the churches ' of Macedonia. I do not, 
with Jerome and many commentators, suppose that 
St. Paul, in mentioning the Gospel, alludes to the 
Gospel written by St. Luke, but to his success in 
preaching the Gospel, and adopt the translation of 
Mr. Conybeare : — 

* The brother whose praise, in publishing the glad tidings, 
is spread throughout all the churches.' 

Agreeing with this view, let us revert to the cir- 
cumstances under which St. Luke first visited Philippi. 
We learn from Acts xvi. lO, that the members of St 
Paul's mission, of whom St. Luke was one, proceeded 
to Philippi, where St. Paul founded the first European 
church ; Paul, Silas, and Timothy then left Philippi, 
or rather were driven from it (Acts xvi. 40, and xvii. 
14) ; but St. Luke certainly did not, as I have already 
shown, accompany them. This church, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of St. Paul, and all the other members 
of the mission except St. Luke, continued to flourish. 
Immediately after leaving it, St. Paul proceeded to 
Thessalonica ; and here we learn that he repeatedly 
received relief to his necessities from the Philippian 
church. I cannot doubt but that this assistance was 
mainly d«e to the devoted friend who remained with 
that church, — who knew his wants, and who exerted 
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himself to supply them. St. Luke felt he was called 
upon to teach the Gospel to the Macedonians, and we 
must suppose that he obeyed the call, and laboured 
assiduously and successfully, as every indication con- 
nected with the Macedonian churches proves. 

Years roll on, and St. Paul again visits Macedonia. 
St Luke, after fulfilling the mission to Corinth, re- 
turns to Philippi with the contributions, and is there 
joined by St. Paul, whom he accompanies to Jerusa- 
lem ; his journey thither is circumstantially related in 
the Acts, XX. 6 to xxi. 17, and need not be repeated 
here. 

St. Luke, as usual, is entirely silent respecting his 
own proceedings. There are, however, the strongest 
reasons for believing that, during the two years of St. 
Paul's imprisonment at Caesarea, he composed his 
Gospel. 

There are several indications in that work which 
tend to prove that it was written in Judea. In the 
first place, he tells us in his preface that his object 
was to give an account * of the things which had been 
accomplished amongst us^ {ire pi rSyv irsirXr)po<f>op7)fjidv<ov 
kv 7]fuv irpouyfidradv), showing that he was then writing 
in the scene of the events. In the next place, his 
descriptions are those of a person familiar with the 
localities, and who was upon the spot at the time of writ- 
ing ; thus, in relating the triumphal entry of our Lord 
into Jerusalem, he informs us of the exact place where 
the attendant multitudes burst out into Hosannas, — it 
was on * the descent of the Mount of Olives ' (Luke 
xix. 37), a circumstance only noticed by him. The 
last proof of the Judean origin of the Gospel is the 
manner in which he makes use of the national 
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denomination, * the Jews/ as compared with the use he 
makes of it in the Acts. A person writing in the 
country does not think of giving the national denomi- 
nation to its inhabitants, except in cases where it is 
unavoidable ; but writing out of it he very naturally 
does. Now in the Gospel St. Luke only uses the 
word * Jew ' five times, and that in cases where he 
could not help it,— namely, *the King of the Jews,' 
* the elders of the Jews,' * a city of the Jews ;' but he 
never uses it when speaking of the people in general. 
In the Acts, on the other hand, it is used no less than 
eighty-two times. 

I infer from these indications that St. X-uke's Gos- 
pel was written in Judea ; but if so, it must have been 
written before he quitted it with St Paul on his 
voyage to Rome, for there is no later period to which 
its composition can be referred. It was therefore 
written between A.D. 58 and A.D. 60, under circum- 
stances of all others the most favourable for historical 
investigation, on the spot where the transactions took 
place, and with constant opportunities of intercourse 
with those chiefly engaged in them. To this beloved 
friend of the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, himself, 
as I have shown, a leading member of the mission 
which first bore the light of the Gospel into Europe, 
every means of information at that time in the posses- 
sion of living witnesses must have been accessible. 

In the narrative of the voyage we have a minute 
account of the events of the life of St Luke till the 
arrival of St Paul at Rome, and we learn from the 
Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon that he was 
still there when they were written. The only subse- 
quent notice in Scripture respecting him is that in 
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2 Tim. IV. 1 1, where we are told that he alone was with 
the Apostle in the very crisis of his fate, * when the 
time of his departure was at hand/ and when all but 
Luke had forsaken him. From his not being included 
in the greetings to the Philippians, it has been inferred 
that he had previously left Rome. This is confirmed 
by his silence as to the events alluded to in Phil. i. 
12, as * having fallen out unto the furtherance of the 
Gospel' St. Luke mentions the results of these 
events when he states that St. Paul taught 'those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confi- 
dence, no man forbidding him ' (Acts xxviii. 31). We 
can only account for this silence by supposing that he 
was not present when they took place. The change 
of style also, from that of an eye-witness, when he re- 
lates what took place on their arrival at Rome, to 
that of an historian, when he gives an account of the 
two succeeding years, points to the same conclusion. 
Thus he devotes thirteen verses to the proceedings of 
the first few days, and only two to the remaining two 
years. 

When St. Paul ascertained that his case could not 
come before the Emperor for a considerable length of 
time, and that till it was decided he was in no per- 
sonal danger, we find that his first care was to dis- 
patch Tychicus to the churches in Asia Minor. We 
may suppose that St. Luke would be sent on a similar 
mission ; but if so, the church of Philippi is clearly 
the one to which conjecture would lead us. Now, 
there is, I think, very strong reason for believing that 
he actually was there when the epistle to that church 
was written, and that the * true yoke-fellow ' (iv. 3), 
addressed in it, was no other than St Luke, to whose 
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care the epistle would be naturally addressed. Had 
it been a Philippian presbyter that was meant, we must 
suppose that he would have named him ; whereas, if 
he sent Luke to the Philippians, as he did Tychicus 
to the Asiatic churches, it would be unnecessary. The 
terms in which the message is expressed show clearly 
that it was addressed to one of the class of St. Paul's 
friends to which St. Luke belonged ; and from the 
evident allusions to what took place on his former visit 
to Philippi (compare Phil. iv. 3, with Acts xvi. 13), 
it must have been one of those who were with him at 
the time. Now, we know very accurately those who 
were the members of the mission. It consisted at first 
of Paul and Silas. Timothy joined them at Lystra 
(Acts xvi. i), and the author of the Acts at Troas 
(ib. xvi. 10). There is no mention of any other of the 
Apostle's companions ; nor does St. Luke's style of 
narration afford any warrant for supposing that there 
were any except those mentioned. The true yoke- 
fellow must, therefore, have been either Timothy, 
Silas, or Luke. Timothy it could not be, for he was 
at Rome when St. Paul wrote the epistle (Phil. i. i). 
Neither, I apprehend, could it be Silas ; he disappears 
from the page of sacred history at least ten years be- 
fore the date of the epistle, a circumstance which 
could not have happened had he continued a fellow- 
labourer of St. Paul. The last time we hear of him is 
about A.D. 56, when St. Paul wrote the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, from Corinth, in which city he 
preached along with St. Paul, and where he appears 
to have remained (see 2 Thess. i. i, and 2 Cor. i. 19). 
After St. Paul's departure, he probably returned to 
Jerusalem, and joined St. Peter, for next time we hear 
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of him IS in connection with that Apostle (i Peter v. 
12). We are thus led to fix upon St. Luke. The 
very terms of the message point to one who was a 
beloved friend as well as a fellow-labourer. 

Assuming that the true yoke-fellow and the author 
of the Acts are identical, we are furnished with the 
date of the Acts, both with respect to time and place. 
It was written, or any rate finished, at Philippi, and 
sent from thence to Theophilus, in the summer of A.D. 
63. It ends in one respect abruptly, as every history 
written by a contemporary inevitably must ; but in so 
far as respects the history of the progress of the Gos- 
pel, which it was the author's object to record, the 
work is brought down to a period at that time cer- 
tainly the brightest which had yet occurred in its 
annals. In order to estimate its importance, we must 
lay aside our knowledge of subsequent events, and 
view it from the same point as the author did, and, as 
far as we can, enter into it with the same feelings. 
His object in the Acts was to record the progress of 
Christianity, as it had been his object in his * former 
treatise ' to record its rise. He begins the Acts when 
the number of Christians together was about a hun- 
dred and twenty, and traces the progress of the Gos- 
pel throughout Syria, and Asia Minor, into Europe. 
At the first planting of a Christian Church in this 
quarter of the globe St Luke himself assisted ; and we 
have every reason for believing that he continued to 
labour with success in the same field ; that the church 
at Philippi, with which he was more immediately con- 
nected, had received the unqualified approbation of 
St Paul ; that other churches had sprung up in Mace- 
donia and the more distant regions of Greece ; and 

C 
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that the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, he whose 
career it was his special object to narrate, was then in 
the capital of the civilised world, * preaching the king- 
dom of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him.' If we can divest ourselves of our 
knowledge of the persecutions which were so soon to 
follow, it is difficult to imagine a conjuncture which 
afforded brighter prospects of the success of the cause 
in which he laboured. 

As a history therefore * the Acts ' concludes at a 
well-marked epoch, and. bears the most perfect evi- 
dence of having been finished two years after St. 
Paul's arrival at Rome, which was in spring A.D. 6i, 
and thereby furnishes a date of the utmost import- 
ance, for it establishes the earlier date of his Gospel ; 
and that, in its turn, as I shall endeavour to show, 
establishes the still earlier date of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. The works of the first three 
evangelists were therefore written within thirty years 
after the death of Christ, and the events recorded 
were within the memory of the then existing genera- 
tion. 

I have stated that Luke concludes the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles as all contemporary histo- 
rians must. Let us compare it with one in modern 
times. Elliot's * Life of Wellington ' contains no men- 
tion of the Battle of Waterloo. What modern critic, 
applying the usual rules of critical research, but 
would at once explain this omission, by assuming 
that the book must have been written before the battle 
was fought, although there is nothing in the date 
(1815) to prove that it was.^ But Biblical critics, 
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misled by their own preconceived views, have exhausted 
their ingenuity to explain away so obvious an infer- 
ence. What would be said of a modern critic who 
would account for this author's silence as to the Battle 
of Waterloo by saying it was an event so well known 
as to render any notice of it superfluous ? yet the same 
is actually said of St. Luke's silence as to the release 
of St. Paul It is interesting to compare the last 
notices of the career of Wellington given by this 
author with that of St. Paul as given by St Luke. 
After informing us that he went as Ambassador to 
Paris, the author adds, 'since which period he has 
resided in that capital, fulfilling the important duties 
of his station with a degree of judgment and skill 
which prove that he is no less qualified to support the 
honour of his country by his diplomatic talents than 
by his military ones ' (p. 572). 

Having thus traced St. Luke to what I believe to 
have been the great scene of his labours, we hear no 
more of him till near the conclusion of St. Paul's 
course, when, he (St. Paul) says, he had fought the 
good fight, and finished his course ; when Demas and 
others had forsaken him, and only Liike was with 
him. (2 Tim. iv. 7, 10, 11.) Such was the termina- 
tion of the public life of one who but for his modesty 
would have ranked as high as a man of action, as 
he ever must as an able and faithful historian. We 
have no other well-authenticated notice of him, but 
tradition says that he died, at an advanced age, a 
natural death. St. Jerome, in his life of St. Luke, 
says that he died, unmarried, at the age of eighty^ 

four, and that his bones were transported from Achaia 

c 2 
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to Constantinople, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of Constantius.* 

The style of St Luke as an historian is clear, ani- 
mated, and picturesque. This last attribute is of course 
most obvious when he describes scenes which fell under 
his own observation. 

Combined with these excellences, we find the total 
want of anything like display or attempt at fine writ- 
ing, his sole object being to convey the truth to his 
readers, not to enhance his literary reputation. 

When he describes events on the authority of others, 
his style is purely historical ; when he describes those 
which fell under his own observation, it is eminently 
autoptical, and has all the minuteness and circum- 
stantiality which almost unavoidably characterise the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses. 

We are indebted to the autopticity of his style for 
the numerous facts which, combined with the infer- 
ences we draw from them, enable us to reconstruct the 
narrative of the Voyage and Shipwreck. It enables 
us also to judge with great certainty as to the pre- 
sence or absence of the author in the transactions 
which he has recorded. I may here observe that 
nothing but the most perfect truthfulness could have 
enabled us to draw conclusions in every instance con- 
sistent with themselves, and in numerous cases with 
facts, the knowledge of which we arrive at by recent 
discoveries, and which could only have been known to 
the author from personal observation. 

As a voyage-writer St. Luke is possessed of 
another most essential qualification, — Jae is thoroughly 

* Hieronynti Vita D, Luca, 
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versed in nautical matters, and describes them in the 
appropriate language of seamanship. 

No man could by any possibility attain so com- 
plete a command of nautical language who had not 
spent a considerable portion of his life at sea — not, 
however, as a seaman, for his language, although accu- 
rate, is not professional. The difference in the manner 
of describing nautical events by seamen and lands- 
men is too obvious to require remark ; but there is a 
third class of authors who are, properly speaking, 
neither seamen nor landsmen. I mean those who 
from some cause or other have been much at sea, who 
from living with the officers of the ship, and hearing 
nautical matters constantly discussed, necessarily 
acquire the use of the technical language of seamen. 
An attentive examination of St Luke's writings shows 
•us that it is to this class of authors that he belongs. 
How he acquired this knowledge we have no means 
of knowing ; but I cannot help thinking that he must, 
at some period of his life, have exercised his profes- 
sion at sea. From the great number of persons 
which we often hear of in ancient ships,' we must sup- 
pose that they carried surgeons. Whether St. Luke 
ever served in that capacity or not is, of course, mere 
matter of conjecture : one thing is certain, no one un- 
accustomed to a sea-life could have described the 
events connected with it with such accuracy as he has 
done. 

But although his descriptions are accurate, they 
are, as I have already observed, unprofessional. The 
seaman in charge ofthe ship has his attention perpetu- 

' The ship in which Josephus went to Rome carried 600. {Life,) 
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ally oh the stretch, watching every change or indication 
of change of wind or weather. He is obliged to decide 
on the instant what measures must be taken to avail 
himself of favourable changes or to obviate the con- 
sequences of unfavourable ones. Hence in describing 
them he naturally dwells upon cause and effect. He 
tells us not only what was done, but why it was done. 
The impression produced by incidents at sea upon 
the mind of the passive observer is altogether different, 
and of course his mode of describing them equally so. 
He tells us what has happened, but rarely tells us how 
or why the measures connected with it were taken. 
In doing so he often mentions circumstances which a 
seaman would not think of noticing from their fami- 
liarity, or from their being matters of course ; and is 
frequently silent as to those which are of the greatest 
importance, and which no seaman would pass over. 

Now these are exactly the peculiarities which 
characterise the style of St. Luke as a voyage- writer ; 
for instance, when the ship was run ashore, he tells us 
that they loosed the bands of the rudders. A seaman 
would rather have told us, in the previous stage of the 
narrative, how the rudders were secured, — a matter of 
necessity in an ancient ship when anchored by the 
stern ; and when we remember that it was in the face 
of a lee shore, in a gale of wind, it must have been 
one of difficulty, whereas loosing them when they 
made sail was a mere matter of course. Thus, also, 
when the shipmen became aware of the proximity of 
land, no seaman would have neglected to mention 
what were the indications which led them to * deem 
that they drew near^to some country ' (xxvii. 27). 
. It would be easy to multiply instances from the 
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narrative, or to cite analogous ones from the published 
works of medical men who have written narratives of 
their voyages ; for those who are led by the love of 
science or adventure to make long voyages frequently 
become their historians. I prefer, however, making 
the comparison with a fragment of a journal of an 
officer in Captain Cook's ship, from the * United Ser- 
vice Magazine' (May 1842, p. 46). There can be no 
doubt but that in this case the author was a medical 
man.^ The correspondent who communicates it infers 
that he is so, from the circumstance of a medical case 
being in the same book. The professional manner in 
which he describes Captain Cook's remains would have 
been proof sufficient to me that he was one. I prefer 
this as a case in point, because we have it as it was 
written on the spot, without being pruned or worked 
up for effect, and because we can compare it with the 
published accounts of the same events written by pro- 
fessional seamen. It exhibits the same peculiarities 
which I have alluded to, as characterising the style of 
St Luke.^ The author relates the events as they fell 

' I have no doubt that the author of this interesting fragment is 
Mr. Anderson, surgeon of the Resolution, Captain Cook's ship, for the 
following reasons : — He calls the other ship the Discovery, but does 
not name his own. I find his description of Captain Cook's remains in 
Captain King's narrative of the voyage. Now it was natural that he 
should apply to the surgeon of the ship for it ; and he accompanies the 
two captains when they land on a newly-discovered island, — circum- 
stances which clearly point to the principal surgeon of the expedition. 

* In this respect the fragment presents a curious contrast with Cap- 
tain King's eloquent account of the recovery and solemn committal to 
the deep of Captain Cook's remains. By the surgeon's account, some 
of the bones could not be those of Captain Cook, but he adds, * We 
said nothing about it ; and some of the bones were brought to the ship 
the day after the funeral, and dropped into the sea as near as possible 
to the spot where the other bones were dropped the day before,' a cir- 
cumstance Captain King says nothing about. 
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under his observation in correct nautical language, but 
offers no explanation of the reasons which induced the 
officers to take the measures which he narrates. Take 
the following examples :— 

* 24th Feb. (1779). — In the evening hauled our wind, 
and stood out clear of the islands.' (* TournaV p. 46.) 

Compare this with Captain King's account : — 

* At sunset, observing a shoal which appeared to stretch 
a considerable distance to the west of Mowee, towards the 
middle of the passage, and the weather being unsettled, we 
tacked and stood to the south.* (King's * Voyage,' p. 84.) 

Or the following : — 

* 28th. — Hauled our wind, and are to stand off and on 
for the night.' (* Journal,' p. 46.) 

* It being too late to run for the road on the south-west 
side of the island, where we had been last year, we passed 
the night in standing on and off.' (King's * Voyage,' p. 88.) 

Here it will be observed that the nautical lan- 
guage is quite as correct in the one case as in the 
other, the only difference' being, that the seaman 
relates the causes of their proceedings, whilst the 
medical author of the journal omits them. 

When St Luke mentions the incident of hoisting 
the boat on board, he informs us that it was a work of 
difficulty (jjLoKiSy xxvii. 16), but he does not tell us 
wherein the difficulty consisted. In like manner, 
when the author of the journal notices the incident of 
getting the Resolution's foremast into its place, he 
merely says : — 

* The mast after much trouble and risk was got in.' 
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Compare this with the accounts given by seamen 
of the same circumstance : — 

* We had the satisfaction of getting the foremast shipped. 
It was an operation attended with great difficulty and some 
danger, our ropes being so exceedingly rotten that the pur- 
chase gave way several times/ (King's * Voyage/ p. 79.) 

This mode of writing accounts for the omission 
in the narrative of St. Luke of circumstances which, 
nautically speaking, were of much importance, and 
the insertion of others which were of none. But 
notwithstanding these omissions it is the style of all 
others best calculated to give us a clear idea of the 
events of the voyage. We can, generally speaking, 
infer the causes of the events from the eflfects, pro- 
vided they are stated truthfully and accurately ; while 
the familiarity which a professional man acquires, leads 
him to .pass over circumstances which he knows others 
with professional knowledge will ^conclude must have 
taken place. Walter Scott in one of his letters notices 
the description of one of the battles in Spain by a 
volunteer officer who was present, thus : — 

* The narrative was very simply told, and conveyed bet- 
ter than any I have seen the impressions which such scenes 
are likely to make when they have the effect (I had almost 
said the charm) of novelty. I don't know why it is, I never 
found a soldier could give me an idea of a battle.' (*Life,' 
vol. ii. p. 324.) 

Had St Luke's object been to describe a sea- 
voyage, this style of narrating the events would no 
doubt have been liable to objections ; but it was no 
part of his intention to do so, except in so far as the 
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events of the voyage illustrated passages in the life 
of St. Paul ; and but for his circumstantiality when 
relating events at which he was present, we should 
probably have known no more than that the Apostle 
was shipwrecked at Melita on his voyage from Syria 
to Italy. His notices of events are altogether accidental 
and fragmentary. He records them simply because 
he observes them, not because they are intrinsically 
important. They drop unintentionally from his pen, 
and are never thrown in for the purpose of heightening 
the effect, although no doubt they very often do so, 
as in the account of the visit to Philippi, for it is im- 
possible to write autoptically without at the same time 
writing graphically. Still less are the circumstances 
thrown in for the purpose of lending probability to 
his narrative. On the contrary, they often detract 
from it — * Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable! 
The most important circumstances probably did not 
fall under his notice, and he never stops to offer ex- 
planations. St Luke, however, possesses two quali- 
fications as a voyage-writer, which in a great degree 
compensate for his omissions, and which enable us to 
supply many of them with the greatest certainty. The 
first of these is his perfect acquaintance with nautical 
matters, and the second his accuracy. No man who 
was not in an eminent degree gifted with this quality 
could have given a narrative capable of being tested 
as his has been in the following examination. He 
must not only have been an accurate observer, but 
his memory must have been accurate, and his habits 
of thought and reasoning not less so. Hence his facts 
afford the firmest grounds for resting inferences upon, 
and these, in their turn, furnish data for mathematicsil 
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reasoning. The reader may give an incredulous sftiile 
at working the dead reckoning of a ship from such dis-» 
jointed and apparently vague notices : yet I have done 
so, and the result is nearer than I could have expected 
beforehand, had it been the journal of a modern 
ship, and had her log-book been lying before me.^ 

' Extraordinary as is the coincidence above alluded to, it has re- 
ceived a confirmation not less extraordinary. My friend Dr. Howson 
found amongst the papers of the late Admiral Sir Charles Penrose a 
calculation of the course and distance. * With respect to the distance,' 
Admiral Penrose observes, 'allowing the degree of strength of the 
gale to vary a little occasionaUy, I consider that a ship would drift at 
the rate of about one mile and a half per hour, which at the end of 
fourteen complete days would amount to 504 miles. But it does not 
appear that the calculation is to be made for fourteen entire days. It 
was on the fourteenth night the anchors were cast off the shores of 
Melita. The distance from the south of Clauda to the north of Malta, 
measured on the best chart I have, is 490 miles ; and is it possible for 
coincident calculations of such a nature to be more exact ? In fact, on 
one chart, after I had calculated the supposed drift, as a seaman, to be 
504 miles, I measured the distance to be 503.* (Conybeare and How- 
son's St, Faulf vol. ii. p. 346, note. ) 

Before comparing Admiral Penrose's calculation with mine, it will 
be right to estimate, as nearly as the narrative will allow, the time 
elapsed from the departure of the ship from Fair Havens till her depar- 
ture from Clauda, and from thence till ' the shipmen deemed they drew 
near to some country * (Acts xxvii. 27). The departure from Clauda 
must have been on ihe first day, after mid -day and before midnight ; 
taking the mean, the time is about thirteen days and six hours. Now 
the distance of the point at the entrance of St. Paul's Bay from Clauda 
is, according to the accurate determinations of longitude and latitude of 
Admiral Smyth, 476*6 miles, which, at the rate of drift assumed by 
Admiral Penrose, would take 13 days, 5 hours, 47 min. According to 
my calculation it would take 13 days, i hour, 21 min. ; or, reckoning 
the distance, that given by the rate assumed by Admiral Penrose is 477 
miles, by mine 483^, the actual distance from Clauda to St. Paul's Bay 
being 476J miles. I may well say with Admiral Penrose, * Is it possibly 
for coincident observations of such a nature to be more exact ? ' Cer- 
tainly none could have been more independent of each other, as my 
calculations, which were first published^ were made in entire ignorance 
of the previous calculations of Admiral Penrose. 
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The care which St. Luke takes, on all occasions, 
to select the most appropriate expressions, and the 
precision which results from it, are very remarkable ; 
thus, to express the progression of a ship, we have not 
only the substantive m\om (xxvii. 9), but not less than 
fourteen verbs expressing the same thing, but with a 
distinction indicating the particular circumstances of 
the ship at the time. I may add that, with the ex- 
ception of the last three, they are all nautical expres- 
sions. They are also peculiar to the writings of St 
Luke, occurring both in the Gospel and the Acts, but 
are not used by any of the other New Testament 
writers. The following is the list : — 

1. nXc'bi. Luke viiL 23 ; Acts xxi. 3, &c &c 

2. *Air(wrX£w. Acts xiii. 4, xiv. 26, xx. 15, xxvii i. 

3. Bpa^vrXo^fif. Acts xxvii. 7. 

4. Aca9r\€(tf. Acts xxviL 5. 

5. 'Eo-Xf'w. Acts XV. 39, xviiL 18, xx. 6. 

6. KararXcci;. Luke viii. 26. 

7. 'YTToirXiw. Acts xxviL 4, 7. 

8. JlafiaTrXfOf. Acts XX. 16. 

9. Eubvhpofjieta, Acts xvi. 11, xxL i. 

10. 'YwoTpixia, Acts xxvii. 16. 

11. IlapoXeyo/xai. Acts xxvii. 8, 13. 

12. ^ifxffjai. Acts xxvii. 15. 

13. ^latpepo^ai. Acts xxvii. 27. 

14. AiaTTcpaitf. Acts xxi. 2. 

The reader cannot fail, in perusing his writings, 
to remark how much precision is thus given to his de- 
scriptions, and in how few words they are expressed. 

It may be asked, how can we be certain that the 
nautical language of St. Luke is so correct ? 
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The reply is, in the first place, that it must be a 
real language and correctly used, which admits of 
being deciphered as it has been. In the account of 
the voyage I have cited the case of a German phy- 
sician, who made a voyage in the same seas, and in 
some part of it under very similar circumstances ; but 
although he obviously intended to give an account of 
his voyage, his statements are not only confused, but 
impossible, and we have no difficulty in seeing that 
he does not understand what he is writing about. 

Independently however of this consideration, it 
so happens that although ancient literature is scanty 
in the department of voyages, it is not so in the ter- 
minology of seamanship. Julius Pollux, in his * Ono- 
masticon,' has given many pages of Greek nautical 
terms and phrases. It will be seen by the notes that 
a large proportion of those employed by St. Luke are 
to be found in this author. 

I now proceed to inquire into the nature of the 
materials from which St. Luke drew up his historical 
works ; but before I do so, it will be convenient to state 
shortly what I believe were the historical records of 
Christianity when St. Luke visited Judea,am^ A.D. 58, 
and when, as I have already stated, there is good 
reason to believe that he wrote his Gospel. 

In my * Dissertation on the Origin and Connection 
of the Gospels,' I have stated the evidence from which 
I conclude — first, that several of the Apostles, in- 
cluding Matthew, Peter and John, drew up memoirs, 
of our Lord's transactions immediately after they 
took place, some of which, certainly Peter's, were in 
the language of the country, i.e. Syro-Chaldaic, or 
Aramaic, known in the New Testament and works of 
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the Fathers as Hebrew, or as the native language 
{irarpi(p) ; second, that St. Peter's memoirs were the 
original, which, being afterwards translated by St. 
Mark, now forms the Gospel of Mark ; third, that 
when the apostles were driven by persecution from 
Judea, St. Matthew drew up from these memoirs a 
history of our Lord's life in Hebrew and Greek ; the 
Greek version being the same as our first Gospel. 

That several such narratives had been written 
when St Luke composed his Gospel, may be gathered 
from his preface, in which he informs us — first, that 
*many had undertaken to draw up a digest of the 
things which had been accomplished ' (v. i) ; and, 
next, that * those who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word had delivered 
such accounts unto us ' {irapihoaav fj^lv) ; or in other 
words, that he was in possession of such accounts, for 
the word *us* must include St. Luke. Eusebius 
clearly understands that St. Luke means himself in 
particular, for he quotes the passage in the third person, 
TrapiBoa-av avr^y * delivered to him,* — and rightly con- 
cludes that he meant to assure Theophilus that such 
were the authorities which he had made use of. He 
tells us — 

*One of these (St Luke's writings) is his Gospel, in 
which he testifies that he has recorded as those who were 
from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the word 
delivered to hinty whom also, he says, he in all things fol- 
lowed' (H, E. iii. 4. Cruze's Translation.) * 

• Origen also tells us that Luke wrote what he had received (irope- 
Xo^c) from eye-witnesses and ministers of the word (Homil. in Luc, 
opp. iii. 932) ; and Irenseus, that he wrote his Gospel, as he himself 
testifies, saying ' Quemadmodum tradiderunt nobis qui ab initio con- 
templatores etministri fuerunt Verbi.' 
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The word *many' Is a relative term, and has 
reference probably to the literary habits of Judea, and 
the time which had elapsed since the events which he 
has recorded occurred : just as Alison, in his preface 
to the history of the French Revolution, speaks of his 
authorities : * Although so short a time has elapsed 
since the termination of these events, the materials 
which have been collected for their elucidation have 
already become, beyond all precedent, interesting and 
ample. (Vol, i. p. 29.) Neither St. Luke nor Alison 
says that they made use of such materials. Why should 
they } Is it possible that St. Luke should write to 
Theophilus that he was anxious that he should know 
the certainty of the things in which he had been in- 
structed ; that he had carefully investigated every- 
thing from the beginning, and that he was in posses-, 
sion of the accounts of those personally engaged in 
the transactions ; and yet that we should be in doubt 
as to whether or not he made use of such authorities } 
I conclude therefore that St. Luke's preface was 
meant to assure his readers that his authorities were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. St. Mat- 
thew was an eye-witness and minister of the word ; 
and it becomes a question, whether St. Luke made 
any use of his Gospel in drawing up his own. 

. This can only be ascertained by comparing the two 
accounts. Now we have not to go far before we have 
evidence to prove that he did make use of St Mat- 
thew's Gospel. The parallelism between the Gospels 
begins with the public life of our Lord (Matt. iii. i, Luke 
iii. i) ; and at the 7th verse of the 3rd chapter of St. 
Luke we find a passage, extending to three verses, 
agreeing verbally with four verges of the same account 
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in the Gospel of St. Matthew (vv. 7, 8, 9, 10). Here, 
at least, St Luke must have taken from a written 
account in the same language ; and when I find such 
a passage in the work of an eye-witness and minister 
of the word, I am satisfied that I have traced it to its 
source. We have not to go far for another example 
of the same kind, for the i6th and 17th verses of the 
same chapter correspond verbally with the nth and 
1 2th verses of St. Matthew's account. There are many 
others of the same nature. ♦ If examples can be ad- 
duced where similar agreements arise from any other 
cause than transcription from a work in the same lan- 
guage, I am quite ready to abandon my hypothesis'-; 
but as I am confident that no such case can be ad- 
duced, I feel entitled to call the attention of the reader 
to the consequences which flow from the establish- 
ment of a point of such importance in the evidences 
of the origin of the Christian religion. Had St. Luke's 
writings never been heard of till now, had they been 
discovered for the first time among the papyri of Her- 
culaneum, would any doubt have been entertained, 
with such evidence before us, that the author had 
made use of the Gospel of St. Matthew as one of his 
authorities } It would have been held as the most 
valuable of all the ancient external evidences of the 
authenticity of that Gospel, as indeed it is, because it 
is at once the fullest and the most ancient, and be- 
cause the author had the most ample means of know- 
ing that it was indeed the work of an eye-witness. It 
proves that the Gospel of St. Matthew, as we now have 
it, was known to an author who wrote less than thirty 
years after the transactions, and when they must have 
been within the memory of a large portion of the then' 
existing generation. 
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My present object, however, is not to look at the 
consequences of my researches, but to consider the 
evidences upon which my conclusions rest. I must 
therefore, if I can, obviate the objections which have 
been made to the supposition that St Luke made use 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew. They all resolve them- 
selves into the negative one, that if St. Luke had known 
of the previous Gospel he would have written differ- 
ently from what he has done. Arguments which rest 
upon the opinion of critics never can overthrow positive 
proofs. Amongst those who have called my conclu- 
sions respecting the connection between Luke and 
Matthew in question, I may mention Mr. Alford, and 
Professor Thiersch of Marburg. Both of these critics 
admit the identity of the above-cited passages. Mr. 
Alford in his note observes that the agreement * indi- 
cates a common origin ;' and Professor Thiersch, who 
agrees with me entirely as to the originality of the 
second Gospel, and the use made of it by St. Luke, 
observes in a letter to me that — 

* There were more written accounts than St. Mark's Gos- 
pel which they could make use of ; and it is in this way that 
I should like to explain those coincidences in Matthew and 
Luke for which there are no parallels in MarL In Germany 
we are in a continual struggle with Strauss and other scepti- 
cal antagonists of sacred history ; and therefore we feel more 
of that difficulty, with which you are less urged in England, 
vix. : If Luke had before his eyes the two first chapters of 
Matthew, how could he neglect them entirely ? — If he did so, 
he must have ascribed very little vahie to them/ 

The explanation of the connection between St. 
Luke and St. Matthew which I have to offer is, that 

D 
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the former meant to make his Gospel at once supple- 
mentary for those who possessed St. Matthew's Gospel, 
and intelligible to those who did not But it would 
not have been intelligible had he resolutely admitted 
everything in St. Matthew ; whilst, on the other hand, 
had he included everything in St. Matthew, his Gospel 
would have exceeded the length consistent with a wide 
circulation, when the only means of multiplying copies 
depended on transcription. Admitting this conjecture, 
which at least is a probable one, it furnishes us with a 
reason for the omissions in St. Luke's Gospel of im- 
portant matter which we find in St. Matthew's Gospel. 
St. Luke leaves it out because St. Matthew had 
already recorded it. 

Both Professor Thiersch and Mr. Alford adduce 
the difference in the two first chapters of St. Matthew's 
and St. Luke's Gospels as proofs that St. Luke could 
not have seen that of St. Matthew. But there is nothing 
contradictory in the two accounts. Mr. Alford ob- 
serves truly enough that * The only inference from 
the account in these two chapters, which is inevitable^ 
is that they are wholly independent of one another.' 
It is quite true that in their accounts of the early por- 
tion of our Lord's life they are independent of one 
another ; but independence is no proof that the later 
writer was ignor^tnt of the work of his predecessor. 
Selection is the rule of all the evangelists. St. John 
repeatedly tells us that there were many things which 
Jesus did that are not written in his Gospel. It has 
been supposed, and, I think, with much probability, 
that St. Luke's authority for the first two chapters in 
his Gospel was the mother of our Lord. The events 
related are such as His mother must have known and 
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was likely to narrate ; they relate to private and do- 
mestic matters, whilst those in Matthew relate to 
public and historical events — events about which St. 
Luke was silent, because they were already related by 
St Matthew. 

The conclusion to which a minute comparison be- 
tween the two Gospels has led me is, that St. Luke 
was in possession of the present Greek Gospel of 
St. Matthew ; that he did make occasional use of it, 
chiefly for the purpose of rendering his own account 
of the transactions and sayings of our Lord more 
complete, thereby proving that it (the Greek Gospel) 
was the work of * an eye-witness and minister of the 
word/^ 

This is no contradiction to the patristic evidence 
that St. Matthew wrote in Hebrew ; nor do I hold 
the Opposition that he wrote in two languages to 
be a compromise between competing evidence. The 
state of Judaea with respect to language at the time 
required that any work meant for all classes of its 
inhabitants should be bi-lingual. Josephus, who was 
the contemporary of St Matthew, and who wrote like 
him for the use of the Jews, informs us in his preface 
to his Greek history of the Jews' Wars, that he had 
also written it in his native language {iraTpitp, the 
word used by Eusebius for the original language of St 
Matthew), for the use of those who did not understand 
Greek (pi /3dp^apoi). 

The conditions of the agreements which subsist 

' The discovery of the Curetonian Syriac MS. satisfies me that Luke 
was also possessed of the original Aramaic Gospel of Matthew, and 
made use of it in the composition of his Gospel ; for proof of this, sefc 
the concluding pages of this article. 

D 2 
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between Luke and Mark are altogether different from 
those between Luke and Matthew. In Luke and 
Matthew we have two historians writing in the same 
language ; but in Luke and Mark we have an histo- 
rian (Luke) who uses an original autoptical memoir 
in another language (Peter), which is translated by 
Mark, and which had also been made use of by 
the preceding historian (Matthew). These are the 
agreements of contemporary historians, and are so 
simple in themselves, and of such every-day occur- 
rence, that I question if we can examine any series of 
contemporary writers who narrate the same transac- 
tions in a language different from that of the persons 
engaged in them, without meeting with them all. I 
have elsewhere ^ illustrated this view of the connection 
of the three first Gospels by examples from the his- 
torians Alison, Napier and Suchet, who hold the same 
relation to the events of the Peninsular campaigns in 
respect to time, which Luke, Matthew and Mark hold 
to the events in the life of our Saviour ; Alison being 
an historian who takes as his authorities the accounts 
of those who witnessed the transactions ; and when it 
suits his purpose to give extracts from the originals, 
he transcribes from Napier and translates from Suchet ; 
just as Luke, when he extracts from the originals, 
transcribes where the language is the same, translates 
where it is different. Now I find, when I compare 
the passages peculiar to Luke and Matthew, the phe- 
nomena are those of transcription ; when I compare 
the passages peculiar to Luke and Mark, the phe- 
nomena are those of translation. Hence I arrive at 
the conclusion that Mark is a translator. But it may 

* Dissertation on the Gospelsy pp. xxvii, xxxii. 
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be asked, if the Gospel of Mark be a translation of 
memoirs written by Peter, why is it not called the 
Gospel of Peter ? To this I answer, that the title it 
bears is only that affixed to it by tradition, for the 
work itself is anonymous ; and I cannot admit that 
traditional evidence can supersede that which is the 
result of inductive reasoning. 

In holding that Mark is the translator of Peter's 
memoirs, I do not rest altogether on the evidence 
drawn from the study of the phenomena, for the 
earliest quotation from the second Gospel is that by 
Justin Martyr, who gives it expressly as it is written 
in his (Peter's) memoirs — ysypd(f)0ac iv tols aTro/jLvrffio- 
vevfiaa-cv avrov (Hirpoi;).* So also Jerome, in speak- 
ing of Mark's Gospel, says it is called Ais (Peter's).^ 

Assuming that we have in the three first Gospels 
a case of contemporary historians, the same as the 
very common one of Alison, Napier and Suchet, the 
nature of the agreement between them ought to be 
the same as that which we find between the modern 
historians. I have already adduced one between 
Luke and Matthew. As an example of that between 
Luke and Mark, I take that which I have alluded to in 
the introduction, as having first called my attention to 
the subject It is perhaps the most instructive I 

> Apol. ii. p. 333. 

• Cat. Sacr. Eccl. c. i. : * Evangelium juxta Marcum . . . hujus 
(sc. Petri) dicilur.' 

Bishop Pearson says on this point, ' Marci evangelium credebant 
veteres nihil aliud fuisse quam Petri awofunifioUt^/iaTa ' (Vindicise Igna- 
tianse). And Bishop Gleig, * I am inclined to think likewise, that the 
Gospel by St. Mark contains little more than similar notes and memo- 
randums which had been made by St. Peter, which will sufficiently 
account for many of the ancients calling it St. Peter's Gospel. 
{Directions for the Study of Divinity ^ p. 409.) 
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could select, because it is entirely free from the com- 
plication which arises from being mixed up with 
matter drawn from other authorities. It is also one 
of the few cases in which St Matthew makes no use of 
the original of St. Mark, i.e. the memoir of St. Peter. 
We have here, then, the very simple case of an histo- 
rian drawing up an account of an event from two pre- 
ceding works, one of which is in a different language. 
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MATT, VIII* 



LUKE vin. 



22 And it came to pass 
on one of the days, 



23 And when he was that he 



entered into a boat, 
his disciples 
followed him. 



entered into a boat 

and his disciples ; 

and 

he said to them, 

Let us go over to the 



MARK IV. 



35 And 

on that day, 

when even wds come* 



other side of the lake, other side. 



he saith unto them, 
Let us go over to the 
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MATT. VIII. 



24 And, behold, 

a great disturbance 

arose 

in the sea, 

so that the boat 

was being covered with 

the waves : 



but he slept. 



25 And having gone 
to him 

they awoke him, 

saying, 

Lord, 

save U5^ 

we perish. 

26 And he saith to 
them. 

Why are you afraid, 
O ye of little faith ? 
Then he arose, and 
rebuked the winds 
and 
the sea ; 



and there was 
a great calm. 



LUKE VIII. 



And they put off. 

23 And as they sailed 

he fell asleep. 

And 

there came down 

a squall 

of wind 

into the lake. 



and 

they were being filled 

and were in jeopardy. 



24 But having gone to 

him 

they, woke him up, 

saying, 

Master, Master, 



we perish. 



But he rose up, and 
rebuked the wind 
and the raging of 
the water ; 

and they ceased, 
and there was 
a calm. 
But he said to them, 

Where is your faith ? 



MARK IV. 

36 And having sent 
away the people, they 
take him just as he 
was in the boat ; 
and there were 
other boats with him. 



37 And 
there arises 
a great squall 
of wind : 



and the waves were 
beating into the boat 
so that the boat 
was now filling. 

And he was sleeping 
at the stem, on the 
seat cover ; 
And 

they awake him, 

and say to him, 

Teacher, 

carest thou not that 

we perish ? 



And he rose up, and 
rebuked the wind, 
and said unto 
the sea, 
Peace, be still. 
And the wind fell, 
and there was 
a great calm. 
And he said to them, 
Why are you afraid ? 
Have ye 
not yet faith ? 
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MATT. VIII. 


1 . 

LUKE VIII. 


MARK IV. 


27. But the men 


But they 


41 And they 




being afraid 


feared with great fear, 


wondered, 


wondered, 




saying, 


saying one to another, 


and said one to another 


What man is this, 


Who then is this, 


Who then is this 


that even the winds 


that even the winds 
he commandeth 


that even the wind 


and the sea 


and the water, 


and the sea 


obey him ? 


and they obey him ? 


obeys him ? 



Here the accounts of Sts. Luke and Mark are obvi- 
ously too closely connected to admit the supposition 
that they are separate and independent accounts of 
the same event ; one of them must therefore be taken 
from the other, or both from a common source. This 
last supposition is so far true that the accounts bear 
internal proofs of being derived from an original in 
another language. But St. Mark's account bears the 
strongest internal evidence of having been written by 
an eye-witness. It must, therefore, be a translation 
of an autoptical memoir ; and a literal translation of 
an autoptical memoir may be held as an original 
authority where the original itself is lost. 

It is right, however, to observe that the second 
Gospel is held by Griesbach and others to be a com- 
pilation from the Gospels of Sts. Matthew and Luke. 
According to this view, what I hold to be omissions 
on the part of St Luke are additions on the part of 
St. Mark, and what I hold to be additions on the part 
of St. Luke are omissions on the part of St. Mark. 

I come first to the matter which is peculiar to St. 
Mark. He states — 

1st. The particular day on which the miracle took 
place. 
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2nd. The time of day. 

3rd. The dismissal of the multitude. 

4th. That the disciples took our Lord into the 
boat * even as he was.' 

Sth. That there were other boats in company. 

6th. That our Lord was in the stern of the boat. 

7th. That he was reposing on the seat cover. 

Sth. The words with which he rebuked the storm. 

Here are no less than eight facts mentioned in 
this short account, not one of which could possibly be 
taken from either of the other evangelists ; for they 
are neither expressly noticed, nor can they be inferred 
from their accounts. With the exception of the date, 
they are all purely autoptical, such as an eye-witness 
would very naturally relate, but such as an historian 
would omit, because they do not affect the main 
event, neither do they render the other accounts 
clearer. 

Let us subject the matter which is peculiar to SL 
Luke's account to a similar examination — 

1st. He leaves the date undetermined. 

2nd. He adds that it was * the lake * to which the 
expression * the other side * refers. 

3rd. The nautical expression, *They shoved off, 
and when under way.' 

4th. That the squall * came down on the lake.' 

5 th. That they were in danger. 

6th. That the disciples were astonished at the 
events as well as terrified. 

1st With regard to the date, when we examine the 
context carefully, it will be found that there is a differ- 
ence between Sts. Matthew and Mark with respect to 
the time when the event took place. I have already 
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shown that St. Luke made use of St Matthew's Gospel. 
I am now showing that he also made use of St. Mark's. 
Had he in this case adopted the arrangement of St. 
Matthew, he must have differed from that of St. Mark ; 
with both before him, by using the expression *on 
one of the days,' he differs from neither. We have, 
therefore, an obvious reason why he left the exact 
day undetermined. 

2nd. The expression to iripav, * the other side,' 
applied to the eastern side of the lake, is a provin- 
cialism, or rather Capemaumism, which St. Luke 
corrects by explaining that it is * the other side of the 
lake ' which is meant Here also the reason for the 
addition is obvious. 

3rd. The nautical expressions are characteristic of 
St Luke's style of describing nautical events ; they 
give great clearness to the narrative, and they can be 
inferred with certainty from the other accounts. 

4th. By the expression Kard^rf, St Luke, by a 
single word, gives the effect of the particular kind of 
squall with perfect precision, and at the same time 
corrects the Hebraism of St. Matthew, who speaks of 
a great disturbance in the sea, 

5 th. * They were in danger * (koI ixivSvpsvov). St 
Luke here supplies a qualification, the want of which 
in the other Gospels is remarked by Dr. Bloomfield 
in his notes on the passage. 

6th. The effects of the miracle upon the disciples 
are described by St Matthew as those of * wonder,* — 
by St. Mark, of * fear.' St Luke combines them 
both, * They, being afraid, wondered.' 

There are none of these additions but what are 
either inevitable inferences from the statements in St 
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Mark's account, or are taken from St. Matthew's, and 
in each of them we can see a reason for its insertion. 

I hold, therefore, that in the preceding Gospels 
we have the materials from which St. Luke drew up 
his account of this miracle ; that it is based upon that 
in the second Gospel, but completed from that in the 
first I hold, also, that, the original of the second 
Gospel existed in a different language from Greek 
when St. Luke wrote his. 

In order to ascertain this pdint, we must lay out 
of sight all the changes made by St. Luke as an histo- 
rian, and also the matter which he has taken from St. 
Matthew, and confine the comparison to passages in 
which he has adhered to the account in St. Mark. 
Where he has done so, I find twenty-one lines in 
which there is no change except that which arises 
from translation. Of these, eight lines are expressed 
in identical terms and thirteen in synonymous terms. 
This is about the usual proportion which we find in 
independent translations. Thus, in the example of 
independent translations from the French given in my 
former work, consisting of nineteen lines, I find that 
there are eight lines identical and eleven synonymous 
or translational. St Mark then is a translator ; but 
if a translator, he must be the translator of St Peter, 
and by that designation he is known by the earliest 
Christian writers, — * Mark, the translator of Peter,' 
MdpKos ipfiTfVBVTTjs TL^Tpovy being the designation 
given to him by Fapias, the first writer by whom he 
is mentioned. 

I have already glanced at the external evidence 
which would lead us to conclude that St Peter was the 
original author of the second Gospel. The internal 
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evidence furnished by a minute examination is not 
less conclusive. The author of the account of stilling 
the tempest, whoever he was, was a Galilean residing 
on the western shore of the lake ; he must have been 
in the boat when the event happened, and he must 
have been familiar with the navigation of the lake : all 
of which characteristics agree with those of St. Peter. 
But we can come still nearer to him, for he relates, as 
an eye-witness would, things which could only be 
known to three of the disciples — Peter, James, and 
John ; such as what took place in the house of Jairus 
(v. 37 ff), at the transfiguration (ix. 2 ff), and in the 
house of Peter (i. 29-31). In this last case we can 
strike off James and John. They are mentioned as 
being present, but only as spectators ; and no men- 
tion is made of Peter, who must also have been pre- 
sent But a man does not think it necessary to say 
he was in his own house. Lastly, he speaks of Peter's 
house exactly as the owner would. Who but Peter 
would think it necessary to tell us that Andrew was a 
joint tenant } I have elsewhere entered into the evi- 
dence at greater length ; for my present purpose it is 
sufficient to show that St. Luke, in making use of 
such an authority as we find in St. Mark, was making 
use of the best historical evidence, that of * an eye- 
witness and minister of the word.' 

St. Luke's connection with St. Paul gave rise to 
an early tradition that he was indebted to that Apostle 
for the matter of his Gospel. TertuUian mentions it, 
but only as a tradition, which he accounts for by say- 
ing that * it was natural to ascribe to the master what 
the disciple promulgated.'* Origen states that the 

* * Lucje digestum Paulo ascribere solent. Capit magistrorum videri 
quse discipuli promulgarint.' {^Adv, Marcion, iv. 5.) 
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Gospel was praised by Paul.^ Irenaeus, indeed, goes 
further, and says that * Luke wrote what Paul 
preached ; ' but he says elsewhere that * Luke delivered 
to us what he had learned from the Apostles, as he 
himself testifies in his preface ; ' ^ we can lay no 
weight, therefore, upon this assertion, further than 
that when he wrote, the tradition alluded to was pre- 
valent and in his mind at the time. 

We must, however, suppose that Paul communi- 
cated to Luke accounts of his own transactions and 
spoken addresses ; but we cannot suppose that St. Paul 
preached in the historical style in which St. Luke wrote. 
There is indeed one great historical event in the life of 
our Lord narrated by St. Paul, which he stated that he 
had received by revelation, namely the institution of 
the Lord*s Supper (i Cor. xi. 23 ff.), which, if my 
views of the time and place of writing the Gospel be 
correct, we should expect to find made use of by St. 
Luke as an authority. Now it has been long observed 
that St Luke's account agrees more nearly with St 
Paul's than with any of the others. There are indeed, 
or rather there were, difficulties which a minute com- 
parison suggested, difficulties which have not escaped 
modern criticism ; for example the passage in the 
received text — * koX sItts, Xd^srs, (fydysrsy ' and said. 
Take, eat ' — occurs in St Matthew's account, but not 
in St Luke's. Upon this, De Wette observes, * It is 
not probable that Matthew was acquainted with Paul's 

^ Kat rh rplrou rh Korh AovKav, rh inch Tloi;6\ov iwcuvo^fieyov €vay* 
y4\ioy. (Ap. Euseb. /f, E, vi. 25.) Origin evidently alludes to 2 Cor. 
viii. 18, and supposes Paul meant the Gospel of St. Luke by the ex- 
pression 'rhv hj^^'K<^6vy oS b txaivo^ Iv r^ €^a77€Xt^. 

' * Lucas . . . ea quae ab eis (Apostolis) didicerat tradidit nobis, 
sicut ipse testificatur, dicens/ &c. 
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account ; ' and it would contradict Paul's account that 
he had received it from the Lord, were we to suppose he 
got it from Matthew. In the early MSS., however, no 
such difficulty exists, for the passage does not occur 
in the account in the Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
agreement is then too close to admit of any supposition, 
except that one of the accounts must be taken from the 
other ; and as St. Paul informs us that he had received 
his * of the Lord,' St. Luke must have taken his from it. 
Since the foregoing pages were written, new and 
important light has been thrown upon the writings of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, by the discovery of a more 
ancient Syriac manuscript of the Gospels than any 
hitherto known, by the late Rev. Dr. Cureton ; and a 
careful examination of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew led that eminent scholar to conclude * that 
this Syrian text of the Gospel of St. Matthew has, to a 
great extent, retained the identical terms and expres- 
sions which the Apostle himself employed.' Such a 
conclusion, cautiously, but as respects the author's 
own conviction decidedly expressed, and coming from 
such a quarter, if not a reason for adopting it, was at 
least one for giving it a most minute and searching 
examination. As a first step, and in order to ascer- 
tain the precise relations between the Syriac and the 
Greek, I transcribed the textus receptus of the Greek 
of Matthew, line for line, on paper of the same size 
and with the lines at the same distance as the printed 
text of the literal translation of the Syriac, so that by 
laying the columns beside each other I could see at a 
glance how far they agreed or disagreed ; the result 
was sufficiently remarkable, both as to agreement and 
variation. I found that every line of the literal trans- 
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lation from t^e Syriac was represented in, and had 
the same meaning as the Greek version ; there was, 
however, one striking exception at chapter xx. 28, 
where I found a gap of no less than eighteen lines. 
On consulting Dr. Cureton's preface, I found that the 
Codex Bezae contained a Greek version of the missing 
lines with the exception of the two last, which, how- 
ever, I discovered as forming the conclusion in the 
parallel passage in the Gospel of St. Luke (xiv, 8, 9, 
10), — a proof, as I hope to show, that the original 
Syriac was known and used by that Evangelist. But 
before I do so I must first inquire how far the phe- 
nomena elicited by so minute a comparison confirm 
qr disprove the conclusions of Dr. Cureton that the 
Syriac is virtually identical with the original Gospel 
of St. Matthew, written in th« then vernacular lan- 
guage of Judaea, termed Hebrew in the New Testa- 
ment and by the Fathers. 

My present object is to elucidate the origin of St. 
Luke's historical works, but I must in the first place en- 
deavour to show that the minute comparison to which 
I have subjected the Curetonian Syriac, with the 
Greek version of St. Matthew's Gospel, leads to the 
irresistible conclusion that we are now in possession of 
the original so-called Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, 
with no alterations but such as the gradual changes 
in a language unfixed by important literary works, 
must in the course of centuries inevitably produce. 
So far, the result of the present inquiry is in confir- 
mation of Dr. Cureton's conclusions ; but it goes fur- 
ther,— it furnishes fresh and independent evidence of 
what I have alluded to in the foregoing pages, but 
stated more fully in my * Dissertation on tlie Origin 
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and Connection of the Gospels ' (p. Ixi) ; I mean that 
we have in the first Greek Gospel what I would call an 
* authorial ' translation — that is, a translation made by 
an author of his own work. I may here add that I con- 
sider that the characteristic feature of such a translation 
is its combination with revision. I cannot indeed produce 
many cases in point where authors do as I suppose 
Matthew to have done, — first to write in one language 
and then translate their work into another, — but in 
every case in which I can, I find the translation is 
also revised. Thus, Mr. Beckford wrote his romance 
of * Vathek ' in French and afterwards translated it 
it into English, the English version having on its 
title, * corrected and revised' Lord Mahon, now Earl 
Stanhope, wrote the * Life of Cond6 ' in French and 
then translated it, at least superintended the transla- 
tion. He states in the preface that it is revised. My 
friend Dr. Alexander Blair made a translation in cor- 
respondence with the author of the original, who 
insisted on its being revised ; and another friend, the 
Rev. John M*Leod Campbell, wrote a tract in two 
languages, English and Gaelic, which he also revised^ 
One can easily understand why it should be so. 

I shall now inquire how far the phenomena indi- 
cated by a comparison of the Curetonian Syriac with 
the Greek version of the Gospel of St Matthew con- 
tains evidence of revision as well as of translation. 

This will be best illustrated by examples taken 
from. Dr. Cureton's literal translation of the Syriac, 
compared with a literal translation from the Greek. 

The following may serve as examples of the nature 
of the revision : — 

E 
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SYRIAC. 


GREEK. 


Matt. i. 1 6, To whom was es- 


The husband of 


poused Mary the Virgin, 


Mary, 


i. 22, By the mouth of Esaia : 


By 


the prophet. 


the prophet. 


ii. 7, Appeared to them 


Appeared 


ii. 20, Seeking the life of the 


Seeking the life of the young child 


boy to take it away 




iiL 5, The children ^Jerasalem 


Jerusalem 


iii. lo, The axe is arrived upon 


The axe is laid at the 


the root 


root 


iii. 14, John forbade 


He forbade 


iv. I, The spirit of holiness 


The spirit 


iv. 21, While they were sitting 


In the ship 


in the boat 


. 


iv. 24., Upon each one rfthem he 


He 


vfSLslaying hishandand 


healed 


was healing them all. 


them. 


V. 18, One letter Yod. 


One iota. 


V. 23, Against thee in enmity. 


Against thee. 


vi. 30, Gathered and falkth into 


Cast into 


the oven 


the oven 


vii. 21, He shall enter into hea- 




ven* s kingdom 


Om. Gr. 


▼ii. 22, Have we not in thy name 


did we not 


eatenanddrunky and'm 




thy name prophesied ? 


prophesy in thy name ? 


viii. 9, I am a man that is under 


I am a man under authority 


authority, and there is 




to me authority also 




to me 





Or take an entire passage (Matthew xvi. 13-14). 



SYRIAC. 

He was asking his disciples, 

and laying, 

What say men concerning me 

that I am ? who forsooth 

is this Son of man ? 

His disciples say to him, 



GREEK. 

He was asking his disciples, 

saying. 

Whom do men say 

that 

The Son of man is ? 

But they said 
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SI 



SYRIAC. 

There are who say that 
he is John the Baptist ; 
others say that he is Elia ; 
others say he is Jeremia ; 
others say he is 
one of the prophets. 



GREEK* 

Some indeed {ol fidy)^ 

John the Baptist ; 

and some {^iAXoi) Elias ; 

and others {thtpoi), Jeremias 

or 

one of the prophets. 



This may be taken as an example of the revised 
translation we possess in the Greek version of the 
first Gospel. 

I have now to inquire into the nature of the con- 
nection between the Curetonian Syriac and the Greek 
Gospel of St. Luke, which, as in the former case, will, 
be best illustrated by examples. In the first column 
of the following extracts we have short passages of 
the literal translation of the Syriac by Dr. Cureton. 
In the other two columns we have literal translations 
of the same passages of the Greek Gospels of St Mat- 
thew and St Luke. 



MATT. SYRIAC. 


MATT. GR. 




LUKE. 


• • • 

m. 


3, P^rit^en ^ 


spoken of by 


iii. 


4, written iti the 
book of the 
words of 


iv. 


II, left him /or 
a season 


Icaveth him 


iv. 


13, departed from 
him till a sea- 
son 


iv. 


4, Jems an- 
swered 


he answered 


iv. 


4, Jesus an- 
swered 


iv. 


9, worship d^- 
fore me 


worship me 


iv. 


7, worship be- 
fore me 


V. 


12, be glad in 
that day 


be glad 


vi. 


23, be glad in 
that day 


▼. 


i^y no man 


neither do they 


• • • 

vni. 


16, no one 


V. 


47, what is your 
grace 


what do ye more 


vi. 


32, what is your 
grace 


• • 

vn. 


4, how art thou 
able 


how ivilt thou 


vi. 


42, how art thou 
able 


• • • 

vni. 


1 6, at the sun^s 
setting 


when even was come 


iv. 


40, at the sun^s 
setting 


X. 


33, before his 
' angels 


om. Matt. 


• • 

xu. 


9, before the an- 
gels of God 
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MATT. SYRIAC. 


MATT. GR. 




LUKE. 


xii. I, rubbing in 


om. Matt. 


vi. 


I, rubbing with 


their hands 






their hands 


xii. lo, whose right 


having a withered 


vi. 


6, and his right 


hand was 


hand 




hand was 


withered 






withered 


xii. 32, that shall 


whoso speaketh 


xii. 


10, having blas- 


blaspheme 


against 




phemed against 


against 








xiii. 22, fell 2Lmong 


sown among the 


• • • 

vin. 


14, fell among the 


the thorns 


thorns 




thorns 


xxii. 25, left not chil- 


not having seed 


XX. 


29, childless 


dren 








xix. 13, lay his hand 


put his hands on - 


xviii. 


15, touch them 


on them 


them 






xix. 16, that I may 


that I may have 


• • • 

XVlll. 


18, shall I 


inherit 






inherit 


xix. 20, since I was a 


om. 


xviii. 


21, from (my) 


boy 






youth 


xxi. 23, and say to 


saying 


XX. 


2f and spake 


him 






unto him say- 
ing 



It will be observed that Luke seldom adopts the 
emendations of Matthew. I shall now give what is in 
fact a synoptical section of a parallel passage in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, which, from the pas- 
sage in Matthew not being included in the received 
text, did not form part of the synopsis of the three 
first Gospels made by me, nor, as far as I am aware, 
in any other synopsis of the Gospels, and which only 
occurs in Greek in the Codex Bezae. Dr. Cureton has 
however brought forward such a mass of external evi- 
dence as to leave no doubt in my mind that it did 
occur both in the original Aramaic and the earliest 
Greek version of St. Matthew's Gospel. In addition 
to Dr. Cureton's evidence, I have to add that of St. 
Luke. The passage in question is parallel with that 
in St. Luke's Gospel, xiv. 8, 9, 10, iand the only two 
lines in Dr. Cureton's literal version which I could not 
find translated or at least represented in Greek, were 
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as follows : — * Thou shalt have more glory in the eyes 
of the guests ; ' St. Luke's version being, iarai aoi 
So^a ivoD'TTLov irdvTfov r&v <rvvavaKSifiiva)v aoc, St. 
Matthew, in the Greek version, merely says it will be 
profitable or useful (xp^crt/itoi/) set/, not to assume a 
high place. In a Latin poetical translation of the 
passage by Juvencus in the first half of the fourth 
century, evidently from the Greek, he completes the 
somewhat abrupt conclusion of the Greek version by 
supposing that the reward of modesty was not 'glory in 
the eyes of the guests,' but a better place at the feast. 

* Ad potiora pudens transibit strata tororum.' 
The passage in question is as follows : — 



SYRIAd. 

t 

Whenever ye are in- 
vited 
to the house of a supper 
be not sitting down 
in the honoured place, 

lest should come h^ 
that is more honoured 
than thou, 

and to thee 

the lord of the supper 

should say, 

Come near below, and 

thou be ashamed 



in the eyes of the 

guests. 
But if thou 

sit down in the 
little place, 

and he that is less than 
thee should come, 



GREEK, MATT. XX. 28- 
nap<ucAi}6^VTCS 

fiil kyaK\lvf<rBc 
fis robs i^fx^i'Tas 
rSirovSf 

aov 

MX&p^ Kol irpofftXBiov 

c!'-r]7 (rot 

Karaiffx^vB^ffp * 



koUL 



LUKE XIV. 8. 
"Otov kKhB^s {nri rivos 

fi^ KaroKKiBps 

tls riiv TTf^roKKKriaVy 

fi4\ ir<n€ 

4vrifiir€p6s 

<rov 

J KfK\rifi4vos 6ir* avroVf 

6 ffh Kcd avrhv Kokfcas 

ip€7 <roi, 

Ahs ro^Tif tSttov* koL 

r6rt 
Ap^j;) fier^ auax(fvi\5 
rhv fffxaroP r6iroy 

Kariix^iy* 



'AJJCiraM 
K\ri$^s irop€v$€h 
itydirfffe tig rhv 
icxo-rov rifroy, Tvo Sror 
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SYRIAC. 

and- to thee the lord of 
the supper shall say, 

Come near and come up 
and sit down, 
thou also shalt have 

more glory in the eyes 
of the guests. 



GREEK, MATT. XX. 28. 1 LUKE XIV. 8. 



^pc7 (TOl b BflWOKX'flTap 

StJvaye In Avta, 
Koi iffrai ffoi rovro 



6 KtK\riK<&s <r€ ipf? coi, 

trpoaavdfiijBi kif^r^pov 

r6T€ $(rrai cot 

B6^a ivtinriov irdyrooy 
ra>y ffvyavoKefieptav coi. 



A glance at the above will show the condensed 
emendation of St. Matthew, with the disregard to con- 
densation by St. Luke, whose evident object was to 
express the meaning of the original fully and clearly ; 
hence his translation is somewhat paraphrastical, and 
he omits a circumstance not necessary for the eluci- 
dation of the object our Lord meant to inculcate — 
the entrance of an inferior person to the feast. 

The general remarks of our Lord, which in Mat- 
thew precede, but in Luke follow what he terms * a 
parable,' are expressed antithetically. In the former 
the contrast is between * little and great ;' in the 
latter between * exalted and abased :' both cases refer 
to social position ; in Luke this is expressed more 
clearly, and the antithesis more formally put. I have 
translated ydfiov9 a feast, as I find it so used without 
reference to marriage. Commentators generally sup- 
pose that this passage, as it occurs in Codex Bezae, is 
taken from Luke, and even Dr. Cureton acquiesces in 
this view, in the following passage : — * It certainly be- 
longs to the most ancient times of Christianity ; and 
the fact of the same advice of our Lord in very similar 
words being found in the Gospel of St. Luke would 
at least make it appear that it is to be referred ulti- 
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mutely to hinty whatever might have been the channel 
through which it has been derived ' (p. xxxviii). I 
own I can see no difficulty in the case. If the manu- 
script in which it is found be the work of St Matthew, 
then is the passage in question also his. Had I en- 
tertained any doubt of the priority of St. Matthew's 
Gospel to that of St. Luke, the comparison of his 
Gospel with the Syriac version would have settled 
the matter ; there can be no more decisive proof of 
priority than the occurrence of unimportant facts 
naturally mentioned by an eye-witness, but also natu- 
rally omitted by a subsequent historian. Now, here 
we have a case of this kind. In the Syriac, mention 
is made of the entrance of an inferior person, in these 
words : — * And he that is less than thee should come.' 
Matthew shortly renders it, KaX iiriXOri aov rjrrcov, 
Luke omits it entirely. If we suppose he took the 
passage from Matthew, we can easily understand 
why, as an historian, he should leave out notice of a 
fact which is in itself of no importance. If, on the 
other hand, we suppose Luke's account to be the 
original, there is nothing whatever in it which could 
suggest its insertion. So far therefore as concerns 
the passage in question, it proves its priority to 
Luke's version ; but such merely autoptical facts occur 
not unfrequently in the Gospel of Luke, and were, 
till the discovery of the Curetonian Syriac, inexpli^ 
cable. In forming the synopsis of the first three 
Gospels, there were three which perplexed me in an 
especial manner : first, that the daughter of Jairus 
was an only daughter ; second, that in the miracle of 
the cure of the withered hand, it was the right hand 
which was cured ; and lastly, that when the disciples 
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pulled and ate the ears of corn on the Sabbath * thej* 
rubbed them with their hands* (vi. i). In the. first 
of these cases the passage is wanting in the Syriac, 
whilst in the other two they occur in St. Luke's Gospel, 
but are omitted in the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew, 
' — obviously because it was immaterial in the miracu- 
lous cure of the withered hand which hand it was, 
and because the infringement of the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath consisted in plucking and eating the 
ears of corn, and not in the necessary act of rubbing 
off the husks in their hands. I attempted to account 
for this conjecturally, and cite my explanation merely 
to show of how little value conjecture is in such 
inquiries : * ** Rubbing them with their hands " is, I 
believe, a paraphrastic addition ; the Evangelist men- 
tions what must have been done in eating ears of 
corn.' The simple explanation is, that in the ori- 
ginal Aramaic the passage occurs exactly as given by 
St Luke, and that from that original he derived it. 

I have already stated the very remarkable agree- 
ment between the Curetonian Syriac and the Greek 
so that every line of the Syriac was represented in 
the Greek. There are indeed here and there vacant 
lines for which there is no corresponding Greek text ; 
nearly all of which can be accounted for by the con- 
densation of revision, with the exception of the 
parable of the invited guests already explained and 
the names of the three kings in the line of our Lord's 
descent mentioned in i Chron. iii. lo, ii,viz. Ahaziah, 
Joash and Amaziah. Without pretending to explain 
the difference in the Old Testament line from that of 
the New, I refer to Dr. Cureton's remarks on the sub- 
ject, and hold that this reading is a proof amongst 
others of the great antiquity of the Syriac. 
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Another class of phenomena elicited by the com- 
parison I have made is the occurrence of passages iri 
the received Greek which have no corresponding pas- 
sages in the Curetonian Syriac. The explanation I 
have to give is, that the Syriac is in reality more ancient 
than the Greek manuscripts which contain the pas-^ 
sages in question. But it is confirmed by the Greek 
MSS. of the same early age ; nearly all the readings 
in which it is wanting agreeing with the most ancient 
textual authorities, especially with the recently dis- 
covered Codex Sinaiticus N. 



iv. 2. vvKTos r€ff<rapdKovra , 

V. 39. Be^idy 

vi. 25. fjrlirUrt 

vi. 27. fitpifiv&v 

vi. 32. 6 oxfpdvios 

xii. 15. ox^oi 

xii. 47. V. 47 

xiv. 13. iv v\ol(f 

XV. 14. Twp\&y...,^ 

xvi. 2. vv. 2, 3 

xvii. 21. v. 21 

xviii. 35. rh. vapawrt&fiara a\nS>v 
xix. 9. ica2 , . . fioixarou ,.,* 

XX. 17. ftaOrirhs , 

XX. 22. vv. 22, 23 

XXi. 12. TOV 060V ....« , 

jcxiii. 18. 6fi6(ni t . . ts tt* &v ., 



N 



K 



K 




K 


B 




B 


K 


B 


K 


B 


K 


B 


t« 




K 




K 





B 



D 



D 



D 



D 



D 



D 
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The preceding table exhibits the agreements in 
this matter between the Curetonian Syriac and the 
most authoritative of the ancient Greek MSS., viz. 
the Vatican (B), Codex Ephraemi (C), Bezae (D), and 
Sinaiticus (^J). The Alexandrian (A) is not included 
in it, as it wants the greater part of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

Of this class of differences between the Cure- 
tonian and Greek, only four are unsupported by 
ancient MSS. 

The next class of variations from the Greek text 
consists in the use of equivalents which are certainly 
not translations, in place of employing words having 
the same meaning, for instance, speaking of Joseph, 
it is said in the Syriac * to whom was espoused Mary ;' 
in the Greek it is *the husband of Mary ;' or in the 
Syriac, where Mary is spoken of, instead of naming 
her she is mentioned as his (Joseph^s) wife. 

Simon, in reference to such changes, observes, 
* Ne pourroit-on pas m^me conjecturer que celuy qui 
a traduit d'Ebreu en Grec Toriginal de saint Mat- 
thieu, Ta abr^g^ en quelques endroits, et qu'il a quel- 
quefois pris la liberty d'en traduire plut6t le sens que 
les mots } ' (* Hist. Crit. du texte N. T.,' ch. ix. p. 98.) 
The answer is, that an author translating his own 
work may condense his narrative and translate the 
sense rather than the words, but a translator is not 
entitled to such liberties, — still less is he entitled to 
introduce circumstances which he did not find in the 
original, such as in the cure of the withered hand, 
the information that it was the right hand which was 
cured, or the fact that the disciples rubbed off the 
husks from the ears of corn before eating them. 
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Most of the above readings appear to be addi- 
tions, the result of repeated transcriptions. The 
reader will observe that Codex Ephraemi C contains 
all the passages wanting in the earlier MSS., — a proof 
that, whatever be the date of that particular manu- 
script, the text of the Vatican and Cambridge MSS. 
is older than it, and that in that of the Curetonian 
Syriac and Sinaitic MS. we have the oldest existing 
documentary evidence of the text of the Gospels. 
Neither of them can be altogether free from error. In 
ch. xxiii. 18, Dr. Tregelles explains the omission thus, 
* per errorum librarii hi ofioioriK' 

In conclusion, the inference I draw from the phe- 
nomena presented by these most interesting and im- 
portant discoveries is in entire accordance with that I 
formerly arrived at in my inquiry into the origin and 
connection of the Gospels — our Lord and his disciples 
spoke and wrote in the vernacular language of Judea, 
but when it became necessary to record their transac- 
tions in writing the task devolved upon St. Matthew, a 
Jew holding office under the Roman government, and 
therefore necessarily master of both languages spoken 
in Judea, namely Greek the language of government 
and of the more educated classes, and Aramaic, 
termed in Scripture and by the fathers Hebrew, by 
Eusebius and Josephus irarpitp, St, Matthew's object 
of communicating the Gospel to his countrymen could 
only be done in both languages, and accordingly we 
find from St Luke's Gospel that St. Matthew's aJready 
existed in both languages. He tells us in his preface 
that his authorities were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word. We can trace in the Gospel three of his 
original authorities, — first, St. Peter's memoirs not yet 
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translated by St Mark ; sec6nd, St. Matthew's Gospel 
in the original Aramaic ; and lastly, the same in the 
language in which we now have it. 

Having in my dissertation stated very fully the 
evidence upon which my conclusions • rest, I can only 
add that the result of the inquiry into the sources of 
his writings goes to prove that on every occasion in 
which it is possible to trace them, we find that those 
sources are written accounts by Apostles ; and we are 
warranted in supposing from his preface that those of 
his writings which we cannot trace to any existing 
authority were drawn from similar sources ; and from 
the perfect fidelity with which he adheres to his au- 
thorities where we can put it to the test, we cannot 
entertain a doubt that he is a true and faithful histo- 
rian of events which either fell under his own observa- 
tion or which he derived immediately from those who 
were engaged in them. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE. 



CHAPTER L 

CiESAREA TO MYRA. 
(Acts xxvii. 1-6.) 

After two years* imprisonment at Caesarea, and 
after repeated examinations before Felix aftd Festus, 
successive Roman governors of Judea, and before 

I 'Qc Sc eKpiSri rov uwo- 1 And when it was de- 

vXelv ^ fifxag ctcriii' 'IraXtor, termined that we should sail 

vapeh^ovy tov te VLavXov Kai into Italy, they delivered 

Tivaq tripovQ Sto-fiwrac lica- Paul and certain other pri- 

rovrajoxp ovofian 'lovXiy vifd- soners unto one named Julius, 

pijc 2c/3affr4Cf a centurion of Augustus' 

band. 



* ^KirorrKtiv^ Literally * to sail from/ St. Luke, by his accurate 
use of nautical terms, gives great precision to his language, and expresses 
by a single word what would otherwise require several. Mitford ob- 
serves, that * we are often at a loss to render the verb irA€« otherwise 
than by our word to sail, though they are far from being of the same 
precise import. The use of oars, so prevalent in Grecian navigation, 
is so little known in our seas, that to sail is our only general term for 
going by sea.' {Hist, of Greece^ ii. 362.) St. Luke alone of the sacred 
writers uses this nautical term, either simply or as in the present 
ipstance in composition. 
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King Agrippa the last of the Herod family, St. Paul 
appealed unto Caesar. 

In consequence of this appeal it was determined 
that he should be sent, along with other prisoners, by 
sea to Italy. He was accordingly committed to the 
charge of a centurion named Julius, of the Imperial 
band, a person who, upon all occasions, treated the 
apostle with humanity and c6nsideration. 

Caesarea was at that time the principal seaport of 
Syria* It would appear, howevei", that there were no 
ships bound for Italy in the harbour capable of ac- 
commodating the party of Julius, including the 
prisoners and their guard. He therefore embarked 
them in a ship of Adramyttium,* a seaport of Mysia, 
on the Eastern shore of the ^gean Sea, opposite 
Lesbos, This ship was evidently bound for her own 
port, and her course from Caesarea thither necessarily 
led her close past the principal seaports of Asia.' 

^ See account of Caesarea in Josephus, Antiq. xv. 1 3. Bryant, ab- 
surdly enough, supposes that Ptolemais (Acre) was the port of embarka- 
tion ; and adds, as if it were a mere conjecture, ' Grotius is of opinion 
that they went from Caesarea.' It would have been quite contrary to 
St. Luke's usuiil method to have omitted the land journey from Caesarea 
to Ptolemais, had it actually taken place. (See Acts xxi. 7, 8.) 

' See a very fiill account of the notices in ancient authors of this 
place, in Wetstein ad loc. 

' By Asia St. Luke means proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus was 
the capital, i.e. the western part of Asia Minor, which, according to 
Cicero, comprehended Caria and Lycia ; and, according to St. Luke, 
did hot include Pamphylia. (Acts ii. 9, 10. ) By attending to this, we 
are left in no doubt as to * the places * (to^j r&Kovi) meant in the text, 
which they would arrive at by the route the}* pursued. The places * itarA 
r^v 'Ao-foK,* which may be translated * along the coast of Asia,' were then 
flourishing sea-ports, three of which are mentioned by St. Luke; 
namely, Myra (Acts xxvii. 5), Patara (xxi. i), and Cnidus (xxvii. 7). 
For an account of the present state of Myra, see Spratt and Forbes, 
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Now this is afso the course which a ship would take 
in making a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would 
therefore be so far on their voyage when they reached 
the coast of Asia, and in the great commercial marts 
on that coast they could not fail to find opportunities 
of being carried on to their ulterior destination. On St. 
Paul's former voyage from Philippi to Syria (Acts xx. 
6 to xxi. 7) the same plan was adopted : they sailed 
to the places on the coast of Asia {Kara rrjv ^Aclav), 
and changed ship at one of them, Patara, just as 
we find was done in the present instance at Myra. 
We have, therefore, an obvious reason why they took 
their passage in this ship. The apostle was on this 

2 'ETTt/JajTcc ?€ TrXoty 2 And entering into a 

*A^pafjivi'Trjyf fjiWovTL irXeiv ship of Adramyttium, which 

eig Tovg * icaTa r^K *A<riay was about to sail by the 

TOTTovg dyiixQrinkVf ovrog avv coasts of Asia, we launched 

^liiv 'ApiffTapxov MaKs^oyog one Aristarchus, a Macedo- 

9c(r(raXoi/(f:€a;c. nian of Thessalonica, being 

with us. 



Travels in Lycia, i. 125. It has been observed that the magnitude 
of ancient cities may be inferred from that of their theatres ; the dia- 
meter of that of Myra is 360 feet and the * arena is now a corn-field.' 
{lb, 132.) The theatre of Patara is also a magnificent structure. See 
a view of it in the Ionian Antiquities^ published by the Dilettante 
Society (vol. ii. pi. 56, 57), and an account of it in Beaufort's Cara- 
mania, p. 5. For an account of Cnidus, see Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. 

p. 216. 

* McXAoi^i irAc?K €is Toi>y. &c., is the reading of the Vatican, Sinai- 
tic, and Alexandrian MSS., the earliest, and, in a case like the present, 
the best authorities, and is that adopted by Lachmann and Tregelles ; 
the common reading is /x^XAovt€j irAcii^ €« Tohs, &c. : the preposition 
€is renders the meaning obvious, by showing that the ship was to touch 
at ' the places ' &c. 
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occasion accompanied by Aristarchus, a Macedonian 
of Thessalonica, and St. Luke, the historian of the 
voyage. The former appears to have been a prisoner, 
for St. Paul, in his epistle to the Colossians, designates 
him as his fellow-prisoner.* (iv. lo.) 

On the day after they left Caesarea they touched 
at Sidon. From the distance accomplished, sixty- 
seven geographical miles, we must infer that they had 
a fair, or at least a leading wind, probably westerly, 
which is the wind which prevails in this part of the 
Mediterranean.^ We are not informed of the cause of 
their stopping at Sidon ; probably, however, it was 
for the purposes of trade.^ Whatever was the cause 

2 T^ Tt €T€p^ KUTiix'^Vf^^^ 2 And thc next day we 
elc St^wi'a, touched at Sidon. 

3 ^iXardputJTLJi: T6 6 *Iov- 3 And Julius courteously 
Xiffg T^ IlavXa; ')(prj<rafieyog entreated Paul, and gave ^/w 
eTrerpexpiv irpoq Tovq <^1\ovq liberty to go unto his friends 
TTopsvSiyTi cTTt/ifXcmc rvxilv, to refresh himself. 



* This companion of St. Paul Is very unceremoniously mentioned 
by our English translators, by the gratuitous insertion of the word * one.* 
He is twice previously noticed in the Acts, once as a Macedonian 
(xix. 29), and once as a Thessalonican (xx. 4) ; here he is mentioned as 
both. 

* *The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry to find it 
almost as prevailing as the trade winds.' (4th July 1798, near Alex- 
andria. — Lt/e of Lord de Saumarez^ i. 210.) * We have just gained 
sight of Cyprus, nearly the track we followed six weeks ago, so in- 
variably do the westerly winds prevail at this season.* (19th Aug, 
1798. — Ib^ i. 243.) A westerly wind would be fair between Caesarea 
and Sidon, as the bearing of the coast line between the two places is 
about N.N.E. See Sailing Directions for the Coast of Syria ^ by Capt. 
E. Smith, R.N. 

' According to Strabo, Sidon was situated on the finest harbour of 
the Continent, and contested with Tyre the supremacy of the Phoenician 
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of the delay, it afforded the centurion an opportunity 
of showing kindness to St. Paul, for we are told in 
the narrative that he * gave him liberty to go unto his 
friends to refresh himself [or rather * to receive their 
attention;' i.e., perhaps, *to obtain from them that 
outfit for the voyage which, on account of the official 
precision of his custody at Caesarea, he could not 
there be provided with.* — ^Alford.] 

Loosing ^ from thence they were forced, by con*- 

4 KclkuQev dvd^divreg 4 And when we had 

vireirXevndfjLey rj)v Kvirftov dia launched from thence, we 

TO rove ai'€fiovc elvai kvav sailed under Cyprus, because 

r«ovf, , the winds were contrary. 



cities (lib. xvi. c. 2). Achilles Tatius calls it the metropolis of the 
Phoenicians, fi'h'fip ^oivuccov ri *6\is ) he describes it as having two har- 
bours, one of which is large with a narrow entrance;, where merchant 
ships can winter in safely (lib. i.). To judge from its present state, the 
shelter was afforded by a ridge of rocks, parallel to the coast, forming 
a natural breakwater. The harbour was filled up during the wars of 
the Middle Ages. For an account of its present state, see Robinson's 
Biblical Researches ^ and Wilson's Lands of the Bible. The latter 
author gives a plan of the harbour. See a view of it in Game's Syria 
and the Holy Land Illustrated^ vol. iii. p. 6. 

* *ApaxB4pT€s is one of those nautical terms about which there is no 
doubt as to the meaning — which is, to depart from a place ; it is used 
by St. Luke both in the Gospel and Acts, and i» rendered in the 
authorised version, *to launch,' *to loose,' *to sail,' *to set forth,' *to 
depart.' ^Avdyetrdai is amongst the nautical terms of Julius Pollux. 
There is no precisely corresponding term in English. Mitford observes, 
that in rendering it ' we must risk the sea phrase to get under way, or 
content ourselves with th^ inaccurate expression to set satl,^ {Hist, of 
.Greece, vol. ii. p. 232, note.) 

St. Luke uses the words &iroir\€w, 4mKiw, and alpw, to express the 
same thing. The last is an elliptical expression : it occurs in verse 1 3 
of this chapter, and is translated' loosing.' It would have been more 
accurately rendered * weighed,' rhs iyK^pas, the anchors, being under- 

F 
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trary winds, to run under the lee of Cyprus.* A ques- 
tion here arises, which was the lee side of Cyprus ? 
In passing it, did they leave it upon their right or 
upon their left ? Commentators are divided upon the 
subject, but it is generally supposed that they left it 
on their right ; that is, that they passed to the south 
of that island. This opinion is evidently founded 
upon the erroneous suppositions that the coast of 
Syria is comprehended by St. Luke in the term Asia^ 
and that the ancients only made coasting voyages. 
The question is not one of importance, further than 
that it is desirable to leave nothing uncertain where 
certainty can be attained, and because, in the next 
place, if we are sure of the meaning of the author in 
this case we can compare the proceedings of the 
ancient navigators with those of modern ones, who 
have been placed under similar circumstances in the 
same locality, and can thus form a more correct esti- 
mate of their seamanship. 

As I dissent from the generally-received opinion 

stood. Thus, in Plutarch (Pompey, p. 1208), iipafxivoi rhs ay icipas. 
It is, however, generally used absolutely, as in the present case, and as 
its English equivalent to weigh. See Wetst€in ad loc. The corre- 
sponding word for coming to land, icaT^7C(r9ac, Jul. Pollux, Onom, i. 
102, occurs in the preceding verse. 

> *TircirA.€^(rafiev, * we sailed under the lee.* Dr. Falconer, in his 
Dissertation on St. Paul's Voyage, supposed it meant to sail to the 
south of a place, because the maps of the ancients, like those of the 
modems, were constructed with the north point uppermost. The ex- 
planation of Wetstein is, however, unquestionably the true one : * ubi 
navis vento contrario cogitur a recto cursu decedere, it'a ut tunc insula 
sit interposita inter ventum et navem, dicitur fern iufra insulam. * We 
meet with the same word again in the seventh verse, where ample 
proof will be given that this is the meaning of the term. Kuinol 
erroneously supposes that it means to sail close to the shor« : ' sublegere, 
Oram cominus I^ere. ' 
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that they sailed by the south of Cyprus, I shall, in the 
first place, state the arguments upon which that 
opinion is founded. Dr. Falconer, in his ' Dissertation 
on St. Paul's Voyage,' says, — 

* On their loosing from Sidon, they found that their inten- 
tion of continuing their voyage along the coasts of Asia Minor 
would be frustrated by contrary winds, which obliged them 
to pursue their voyage under or on the southern side of the 
island of Cyprus, instead of the northern, as according tp 
their plan of sailing along the coast they had at first pro- 
posed.' 

Dr. Bennet, a late commentator on the Acts, ex- 
presses himself thus : — 

* Sailed under or to the south of Cyprus, on account of 
the winds being contrary, when they would otherwise have 
taken them to the north, along the Asiatic coasts.' (* Lectures,' 

P- 399-) 

When we hear of contrary winds, and wish to as- 
certain their direction, the chief points to be deter- 
mined are the ship's actual position and intended 
course. Now, when St. Luke talks of contrary winds, 
we know that the ship had left Sidon, and must have 
been in sight of Cyprus, for he tells us that the winds 
forced them to leeward of that island. Their ultimate 
object was Italy and their proximate one was one or 
other of the * places in Asia,' which I have already 
shown lay in the same direction. As St. Luke does 
not include Pamphylia in Asia, the nearest part of 
that region to Syria is Lycia, and a ship's course from 
Sidon thither is W.N.W., leaving Cyprus on the right. 
St. Luke was perfectly aware of this, for upon the 
former voyage, in which he accompanied St. Paul, he 

F 2 
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tells us that on their passage from Patara, one of the 
* places in Asia/ to Phoenicia, * they left Cyprus on the 
left hand/ i.e. on the north. (Acts xxi. 3.) The 
winds therefore which prevented them from taking 
the straight course to the places in Asia must have 
been from the westward. Now these are the very 
winds which might have been expected in this part of 
the Mediterranean at this season (summer). Admiral 
de Saumarez writes, 19th August, 1798 : — 

* We have just gained sight of Cyprus, so invariably do 
the westerly winds prevail at this season.* (* Life,' i. 243.) 

Under these circumstances, sailing under Cyprus is 
equivalent to saying that they left Cyprus on their 
left hand ; but this point is put out of doubt by St 
Luke himself, for he tells us in the Sth verse that they 
sailed through the sea of Cilicia {^iaifKzv<TavT^s\ not 
over^ as in the authorised version ; but as this sea lies 
altogether to the north of Cyprus, they could not have 
sailed through it without leaving the island on their 
left 

In pursuing this route they acted precisely as the 
most accomplished seaman in the present day Would 
have done under similar circumstances ; by standing 
to the north till they reached the coast of Cilicia, they 
might expect when they did so to be favoured by the 
land wind, which prevails there during the summer 
months, as well as by the current, which constantly 

5 To re trcXayoc fo Kara 5 And when we had 

ri^v Ki\iir««i' Kai Uafi<j>v\lay sailed over the sea of Cilicia 

diavXevffavTeQ KaT/iXOafiev etc and Pamphylia, we came to 

'Nivppa rrjq AvdaQ Myra, a city of Lycia. 
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runs to the westward, along the south coast of Asia 
Minor.^ 

M. de Pagfes, a French navigator, who made a 
voyage from Syria to Marseilles, took this course, and 
has given the reasons why he did so. He informs us, 
that after making Cyprus, 

* The winds from the west, and consequently contrary, 
which prevail in these places during the summer, forced us 
to run to the north. We made for the coast of Caramania 
(Cilicia) in order to meet the northerly winds, which we 
found accordingly.' ^ 

Fynes Moryson, in his * Itinerary,* narrates a sea 
voyage from Syria to Crete, in which the circumstances 
of wind and weather bear a still more marked resem- 
blance to those experienced by the ancient mariners 
than any of the above. He sailed from Scanderoon 
the port of Aleppo, with the intention of disembarking 
at the city of Candia on the north side of Crete, and 
therefore his course so far was the same as that of St. 
Paul and his companions. At first he tells us, — 

*We sayled prosperously, but after the winds grew so 
contrary as we were driven to the south of Candia' (p. 251.) 

Here, in the seas where I infer from the silence of 

* * From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current to 
the westward.* (Beaufort's Description of the South Coast of Asia 
Minor t p, 39.) Dr. Pococke found this currcAt running so strong 
between Rhodes and the Continent, that it broke into the cabin 
windows even in calm weather. {Description of the Last^ ii. 236.) 

* * Nqu& flmes route sur Tile de Chypre. Apr^s Tavoir c6toyee, 
les vents de Touest, par consequent contraires, qui r^gnent pendant 
r^te dans ces parties, nous firent elever au nord ; nous cherchions la 
cdte de la Caramanie, pour rencontrer les vents du nord, que nous y 
trouvdmes en effet.* [Voyages atUour du Monde, torn, i.^^p. 406.) 
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St. Luke that the circumstances of St. Paul's voyage 
were favourable, they * sayled prosperously ; ' and in 
the seas where St. Paul's ship met with contrary winds, 
firi TrpoaewvTOs rjfias rov avijiov, * the winds grew con- 
trary,' and had precisely the same effect upon the 
ship, which it drove to the south of Crete ; and, what 
is still more remarkable, Moryson is carried to Fair 
Havens. It is not, perhaps, easy to recognise in * the 
wild rocks called Calis Miniones ' the Fair Bays which 
give the harbour its name, and which it still retains in 
Calos Limeones. There is no doubt, however, of the 
identity of the places, for Moryson marks the position 
of Calis Miniones by saying it is 

* Some three miles distant from a monastery called Santa 
Maria Aggidietra,' 

just as St. Luke marks it, as *nigh unto the city 
Lasea.' The monastery still remains : in Pashley's 
map it is spelt Hodhetria, and is exactly three miles 
above the * rocky promontory ' which separates the 
two bays upon which Moryson was landed. (See the 
account of a visit to the monastery, by the Rev. 
George Brown, Appendix i.) 

Favoured, as they probably were, by the land 
wind and currents, they arrive without any recorded 
incident at Myra of Lycia, then a flourishing seaport, 
now a desolate waste. The stupendous magnitude of 
its theatre attests the extent of its former population ; 
the splendour of its tombs,^ its wealth. But it is not 

1 ' Sepulchres, which for the el^;ance of their design, costliness of 
execution, and size, seem to have been suited rather for the keeping of 
the ashes of rulers and kings, than of common citizens.* (Spratt and 
Forbes, i. 132.) See a view of Myra in the above work, frontispiece to 
vol. i. 
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my intention to describe the ancient or modern state 
of the places visited, farther than as they illustrate the 
events of the voyage. 

This city is situated, according to Admiral Beaufort, 
about three miles from the sea ; according to Strabo, 
the distance is twenty stadia, or about two geographi- 
cal miles, the difference being probably caused by the 
silting up of the river Andriaki, which flows past it 
into a spacious bay. This river, which Appian calls the 
port of the Myrians (^vpioav iirivstov), * Bell. Civ.* lib. 
iv. cap. 82, was navigable to Myra, for he informs us 
that Lentulus, having broken the chain of the har- 
bour, ascended to that city. 

The voyage has hitherto been prosperous, and the 
object which the party had in view in proceeding to 
• the places in Asia ' is attained. At the first of them 
which lay in their way, the centurion found a ship of 
Alexandria, loaded, as we afterwards learn, with 
wheat, bound for Italy, in which he embarked his 
charge Egypt was at this time one of the granaries 
of Rome, and the corn which was sent from thence 
to Italy was conveyed in ships of very great size.^ 
From the dimensions given of one of them by Lucian,^ 

6 Kotkct ehpwv 6 eKaroi' 6 And there . the cen- 

rapxvc rrXolov ^AXelar^pit'ov turion found a ship of Alex- 

irXiov etc Trjr 'IraXiai' ii'tj3i- andria sailing into Italy ; and 

fiavet' iifJLac etc owrd. he put US therein. 



* After the capture of Jerusalem the Emperor Titus returned to Italy 
in one of these ships, touching at Rhegium, and landing at Puteoli. 
(Sueton. Fit, ch. 5 ; see also Vit. Augusti,, 98 ; and Seneca, Epist. 77.) 

^ In the Dialogue TiXotov ^ Evxaf. See the Dissertation on Ancient 
^hips, post. 
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they appear to have been quite as large as the largest 
class of merchant ships of modem times. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the number of souls 
which we afterwards find were embarked in this one,^ 
or that another ship of the same class could after the 
shipwreck convey them to Italy, in addition to her 
own crew. 

Some commentators have supposed that Myra lay 
so much out of the track from Alexandria to Italy 
that the t^rm Alexandrian must mean the particular 

* build ' of the ship, just as we say Liburnian galleys, 
and not as marking the port to which she belonged. 
Now it is quite true that Myra is out of the direct 
course from Alexandria to Italy, which is by the 
south of Crete. But with the westerly winds which 
prevail in those seas, ships, particularly those of the 
ancients, unprovided with a compass and ill calculated 
to work to windward, would naturally stand to the 
north till they made the land of Asia Minor, which- is 
peculiarly favourable for navigation by such vessels, 
because the coast is bold and safe, and the eleva- 
tion of the mountains makes it visible at a great dis- 
tance ; it abounds in harbours, and the sinuosities 
of its shores and the westerly current would enable 
them, if the wind was at all off the land, to work to 
windward, at least as far as Cnidus, where these 
advantages ceased.^ Myra lies due north from Alex- 

* Granville Penn, on the authority of the Vatican MS., reads 

* seventy-six,' instead of *two hundred and seventy-six ' See his note 
on the subject ; the Sinaitic, and other uncial MSS., however, have 
two hundred and seventy-six [except the Alexandrian, which reads 

* two hundred and seventy ^/Jz/^.' Westcott and Hort follow the Vati- 
can, and read * about seventy-six ']. 

* We learn from Thucydides (viii. 35), that Cnidus was frequented 
by merchant ships from Egypt, &ir' A<7vttov bKniJ^is. 
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andria,^ and its bay is well calculated to shelter a 
windbound ship. The Alexandrian ship was not, 
therefore, out of her course at Myra, even if she had 
no call to touch there for the purposes of commerce. 

We may suppose that the same westerly winds 
which forced the Adramyttian ship to the east of 
Cyprus, drove the Alexandrian ship to Myra. The land 
wind on the Cilician coast a,ppears to be quite local, 
and therefore might enable St, Paul's ship to reach 
Myra, although the prevalent wind did not admit of 
the ships in that harbour proceeding on their voyage. 

• 

' According to Ptolemy it lies just east of the meridian of Alexan- 
dria, which is precisely its position. I have never had occasion to con- 
sult this great geographer without being astonished at the extent and 
accuracy of his information. It is easy for modern writers to find fault 
with him ; the very precision he introduced into the science enables 
them to detect errors unavoidable in the state of knowledge which the 
ancients had of distant regions, or caused by errors in transcription. 
The edition of Tauchnitz, which I have used, though unpretending in 
form, is I believe the most correct. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VOYAGE FROM MYRA TO FAIR HAVENS IN CRETE. 

(Acts xxviii. 7, 8. ) 

In this ship of Alexandria, in which the centurion and 
his party embarked, they proceeded on their voyage. 
Their progress after leaving Myra was extremely 
slow ; for we are told that it was * many ' days before 
they were * come over against Cnidus,' that is before 
they reached the entrance of the iEgean Sea. As 
the distance between the two places is not more than 
1 30 geographical miles, which they could easily have 
accomplished with a fair wind in one day, they must 
either have met with calms or contrary winds. I infer 
that the delay was caused by contrary winds, from the 
expression fioXiSy which is translated in our authorised 
version * scarce,' producing the impression that the ship 
had scarcely reached Cnidus when the winds became 
contrary ; but which ought to be rendered * with diffi- 
culty,' expressing the difficulty which ships experience 
in contending with adverse winds. The same word 

7 'El' iKayutQ li ii/iipaig . 7 And when we had 

ffpadvvXoovyTig Kai fioXig sailed slowly many days, and 

yetofjevoi Kara Trjv Kyihov, fii) scarce were come over 

irpotreuyrog ijfjids rov avc/Liou, against Cnidus, the wind not 

vTTfwXevffafiei rrjy KpiJTriv suffering, as we sailed under 

Kara 2iiX/i«r»ji', Crete, over against Salmone, 
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occurs in the following verse, where it is translated 
* hardly/ where there can be no doubt as to its mean- 
ing, for the general trending of the south coast of 
Crete, which they were navigating {irapaXsjofisvoiy 
V. 8), was the same as that of Asia, east and west ; 
and we are now told that the winds were contrary 
(v. 7). Cicero, in one of his epistles, uses very similar 
terms to express the effects of contrary winds : — 

* Quum sane adversis ventis usi esseiiius, tardeque et in- 
commode navigissemus.' * 

* Having met with contrary winds, and sailed slowly and 
with difficulty,^ 

I am satisfied, therefore, that the words ill the 
original, fipaBvirXoovvrss xal fioXts ysvofievoi, * sailing 
slowly and with difficulty were come,' &c., express 
the delays which a ship experiences in working to 
windward. 

The question now occurs, what was the direction 
of the wind which produced the effects recorded in 
the narrative. We are told, that when they * were 
come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, 
we sailed under Crete, over against Salmone.' (v. 7.) 
The direct course of a ship on her voyage from Myra 
to Italy, after she has reached Cnidus, is by the north 
side of Crete, through the Archipelago, W. by S. 
Hence a ship which can make good a course of about 
seven points from the wind, which I have shown else- 
where ^ cannot be far from the truth, would not have 
been prevented from proceeding on her course, unless 
the wind had been to the west of N.N.W. We are 

' Epist. ad Familiar es^ lib. xiv. epist. v. 
* Dissertation on Ancient Ships, post^ 
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next told that she ran * under Crete, over against Sal- 
mone/ which implies that she was able to fetch that 
cape, which bears about S.W. by S. from Cnidus ; 
but unless the wind had been to the northof W.N.W., 
she could not ha\'e done so. The wind was, there- 
fore, between N.N.W. and W.N.W. Tae middle 
point between these points is North- West, which can- 
not be more than two points, and is probably not 
more than one, from the true direction. The wind 
therefore would in common language have been 
termed north-west Now, this is precisely the wind 
which might have been expected in those seas towards 
the end of summer. We learn from the sailing direc- 
tions for the Mediterranean, that 

* Throughout the whole of the Mediterranean, but mostly 
in the eastern half, including the Adriatic and Archipelago, 
the north-west winds prevail in the summer months ; ' * 

which agrees with Aristotle's account of these winds.^ 
According to Pliny, they begin in August, and blow 
for forty days.^ 

With north-west winds the ship could work up 
from Myra to Cnidus ; because until she reached that 
point she had the advantage of a weather shore, under 
the lee of which she would have smooth water, and 
as formerly mentioned, a westerly current ; but it 
would be 'slowly and with difficulty.' At Cnidus 
these advantages ceased ; and unless she had put into 

* Purdy's Sailing Directions for th^ Mediterranean (1841), p. 197. 

' Ol *Er97(r{flu \^6fitv9i fil^iy Ix^*^'' '''^^ f^ ^'^ ''^^ ipicTov ^^pofkwmv 
fcat (i^vpoty. (Arist. de Afundo, cap. iv. 15.) 

' ' Perflant diebus quadraginta quos Etesias vocant.* (Plin. lib. ii. 
cap. 4.) 
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that harbour, and waited for a fair wind, her only 
course was to run under the lee of Crete, in the direc- 
tion of Salmone * (/cara ^aXfidiVTjv), which is the eastern 
extremity of that island. After passing this point, 
the difficulty they experienced in navigating to the 
westward along the coasts of Asia would recur ; but 
as the south side of Crete is also a weather shore, 
with north-west winds, they would be able to work up 
as far as Cape Matala. Here the land trends suddenly 
to the north, and the advantages of a weather shore 
cease, and their only recourse was to make for a har- 
bour. Now Fair Havens is the last harbour before 
arriving at Cape Matala, the farthest point to which 
an ancient ship could have attained with north-westerly 
winds. 

The delays experienced by navigators proceeding 
westward in this part of the Mediterranean during the 
summer months, are of such constant occurrence that 
I have scarcely found an instance in which they have 
not been encountered. 

Rauwolf, a German physician, who travelled in the 
Holy Land in the sixteenth century,^ passed and re- 
passed by the same track which St. Paul did. On his 
voyage eastward, the winds were favourable, i.e. 
westerly. The ship touched at and watered at a port 
which he calls Calismene (p. 16), which is evidently 
Fair Havens. After passing Cape Salmone, they met 
with a ship coming from the eastward, which had 

* This promontory slill retains its ancient name. (See Strabo, lib. ii. 
cap. 14. Apoi. Rhod. lib. iv. ver. 1693. Ptol. lib. iii. cap. 17.) 

* Leonharti Rauwolf en Raiss in die Morgenldnder^ Augsburg, 1582. 
It is translated by Ray, and included in his Collection of 7 ravels , 
vol. ii. 
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been seven weeks on her passage from Tripoli, hav- 
ing been delayed by the prevailing westerly winds, 
and which they were obliged to supply with biscuit 
On their return they met with the same contrary 
winds which that ship, as well as St. Paul's, had en- 
countered when off the coasts of Lycia and Pamphylia. 
At length when they had reached the small moun- 
tainous island of Scarpanto, he tells us that a north 
wind sprang up which he says drove them on their 
right course towards Salmone.* 

It is interesting to compare the confused and blun- 
dering account of the physician of Augsburg with the 
few but accurate notices of the physician of Antioch. 
In the first place, had the wind been northerly, no 
ship bound for the westward would have run down 
from Scarpanto to the south side of Crete ; and in the 
next place, this was not * the right course,' which was 
W. by S. across the iEgean Sea, to the north of Crete, 
for which a northerly wind would have been favour- 
able. Rauwolfs ship could, as we learn, lie within 
about six points of the wind ; ^ hence a northerly 
wind would have been quite fair. St Luke, in a ship 
in the same position between Carpathus (Scarpanto) 
and Cnidus, and meeting with the same winds, says 
shortly but correctly that the winds did not permit of 
their proceeding on their course,^ and that they ran to 
leeward of Crete (v. 7). 

» P. 465. 

* He tells us that, as they were proceeding eastwards, there were 
only three out of eight winds that were contrary : Sirocco, Levante, and 
Gregale (p. 18) ; hence the ship could lie' within six points of the wind. 

* Commentators very generally suppose that /u^ itpotrtwyros 97/ias 
TOW atf4fiov, meant that the winds defeated the purpose of taking shelter 
in the harbour of Cnidus. Dr. Racket in his Comnuntary on the Acts 
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It appears to me that in the ancient ship they 
had, not only a more correct historian, but more skil- 
ful seamen. St. Luke tells us that they succeeded in 
reaching Fair Havens, although it was with diffi- 
culty. Rauwolf says that, although they got into 
smooth water under the lee of Crete, in their appre- 
hensions of being driven towards Africa, they kept so 
close to the high land that they had much difficulty 
in avoiding being shipwrecked on Candia ; * a pro- 
ceeding which argues anything but good seamanship.^ 
They saved their ship, but failed in their attempt to 
reach a harbour, which could be no other than Fair 
Havens, and were obliged to put back to the Calderon 
Islands. 

Sir James, afterwards Lord de Saumarez, return- 
ing from Aboukir, after the battle of the Nile, with a 
detachment of Lord Nelson's fleet, stood to the north 
till he discovered the island of Cyprus, from whence he 
intended to pass by the north side of Candia (Crete) ; 

observes, * That irpoffedu does not occur in the classics. Up6s cannot 
well mesin far tAer, as some allege, since they would have no motive to 
continue the voyage in that direction, even if the weather had not op- 
posed it.' Admiral Penrose, however, a better authority in such a 
matter, takes the same view as I have done. He explains the passage 
thus : * Tke wind not suffering them to get on in the direct course ! (See 
Conybeare and Howson, ii. p. 326, note. ) We are not told wherein 
the difficulty of entering Cnidus, if they wished it, lay, Mr. Alford 
takes what I have no doubt is the correct view ; see his note on the 
'passage. 

* * Also wurden wir des Getoses und Rauschen der Winden und 
Wellen wol loss : dargegen cam unser Schiff den Gestadten Candiae so 
nahe, das wir alle AugenblickemiisteneinesSchiftbruchsgewartigsein.' 

(P- 465.) 

* Ships standing too close to high land in stormy weather, with the 

wind off shore, are apt to be caught in what may be called eddy squalls. 
This was evidently the case in Rauwolf s ship. 
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but the winds proved contrary, and he was forced, like 
the ancient voyagers and Rauwolf,^ to run to the south 
of that island. His delightful journal, addressed to 
Lady Saumarez, and written from day to day, throws 
much light upon the circumstances which affect the 
navigation of this part of the Mediterranean, and shows 
how perfectly they agree with those experienced by 
St. Paul and his companions. 

On August 28, 1798, he writes : — 

* We are still off the island of Rhodes, which appears 
fertile and well cultivated. We have also sight of Candia, 
at the distance of above thirty leagues ; our present route is 
different from any of the former, as we go to the northward 
of Candia, amidst the innumerable islands that form the 
Archipelago.'* 

This was precisely the course which St. Paul's ship 
was pursuing. The contrary winds, however, forced 
Sir James Saumarez, as they had forced the ancient 
navigators, to run to the south of Crete. On Septem- 
ber I, 1798, he thus writes to Lord Nelson : — 

* After contending three days against the adverse winds 
which are almost invariably encountered here, and getting 
sufficiently to the northward to have weathered the smafl 
islands that lie more immediately between the Archipelago 
and Candia, the wind set in so strong from the westward 
that I was compelled to desist from that passage, and was 
compelled to bear up between Scarpanto and Guxo (Carpa- 
thus and Casus). ' 

It is to be observed, that the fleet could not * fetch ' 
Salmone with the wind at west ; which shows that in 

> P. 465. « Zi/c, p. 24S. » Life, p. 253. 
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the apostle's case the wind must have been to the north 
of west. 

I have already adduced the case of Fynes Moryson, 
whose ship was also forced to deviate from the original 
intention of going to the north of Crete, and take the 
same course as St Paul's. 

After these instances, it will scarcely be thought 
necessary to have recourse to an ancient scholiast for 
the reasons which induced the navigators of St. Paul's 
ship to pass by the south of Cape Salmone ; yet 
recent commentators assure us that * this question is 
resolved by the account of Eustathius, who on another 
occasion mentions that there were no good ports on 
the northern side of that island (Crete)— Sva-XCfisvos 
7) Kpi]Trj Trpbs TTjp ^oppaV' ^ In fact, it so happens -that 
there are two excellent harbours on the north side of 
Crete — Souda and Spina Longa. 

After working up along the southern coast of 
Crete, they reached Fair Havens, which we have seen 
is the farthest point which an ancient ship, navigating 
under the lee of Crete, could reach with north-west 
winds. As this is an important point in the voyage, 
it becomes necessary to ascertain precisely its situa- 
tion, as well as that of the port of Phenice and the 

8 MoXtc re wapaXeyo- 8 And hardly passing it, 

peroi avrrjv ^Xdofjiev etcToiroy Came unto a place which is 
Tirh KaXovfitvov KaXovg At/ic- called the Fair Havens ; 
vag, w cyy^c ?»' ttoXiq Ackffia, nigh whereunto was the city 

of Lasea. 



' Valpy*s edit, of N. Test, ad /oc, quoted from Dr. Falconer. 
Even Barthelemy, in his Anacharsis, is misled by Eustathius, and 
assures us there are no harbours on the north side of Crete. 

G 
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island of Clauda. St. Luke marks the position of 
Fair Havens by its vicinity to the city of Lasea ; but 
neither Fair Havens nor Lasea are noticed by any 
other ancient authority, nor have the ruins of the city 
been discovered in modern times.^ Commentators 
have generally supposed that KaXol Aifiivs9y or Fair 
Havens, of St. Luke, is the same as Kdkff 'A/tT?;, or 
Fair Strand,^ of Stephanus Byzantinus.^ This, how- 
ever, is said to be a city of Crete ; but St. Luke, by 
mentioning Fair Havens as in the vicinity of a city, 
seems to show that there was no city there. Mr. 
Pashley found a district in Crete bearing the name of 
Akt6, and supposes with probability that the city 
mentioned by Stephanus was situated there. This 
district is however at the west end of Crete, and 
cannot be the same as Fair Havens, which from the 
context must be on the south coast. 

Mr. Pashley afterwards visited the place, which 
still bears the ancient name, and which I am prepared 
to show is identical with the Fair Havens of St 
Luke ; but unfortunately the work terminates with- 

* Since the above was written, the ruins of this city have been dis- 
covered by my friend and relative the Rev. George Brown. (Appendix 
No. I.) It lies just east of Fair Havens, and still retains its name. [The 
ruins, but not the name, seem to have been discovered by Captain 
Spratt in 1853. He writes (Feb. 13, 1855) : * Lassea was discovered 
by me on the coast about two miles east of Fair Havens.'] 

* 'AicT^ 6 aiyiaXhs^ Ktd 6 •KopaBaXiffffios r6iroSf * aicr^, the beach, and 
place along the sea.' {Hesych.) Notwithstanding the authority of 
Hesychius, which, however, is not great in such matters, I suspect that 
oKT^ and ol7toA.<Jj are not synonymous ; that the latter means a sandy 
beach (see note on v. 39) ; the former, a more general term, equivalent 
to the English strand. Julius Pollux distinguishes the x"^?^ iiri9a\ar- 
rl^ia into Akt^, j)<iv, alyia\6Sf X'?^^» ^(popfios, Zpfios, \ifii\v. (Lib. 
i. 99. ^ 

■ KoA.^ 'AicH) TiJXij Kprjr»yf &c. 
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out any account of his observations. I am however 
indebted to Signor Antonio Schranz,^ the able artist 
who accompanied him, for the view of this interesting 
locality taken upon the spot 

Dr. Pococke appears to have been the first who 
ascertained its exact situation ; he says — 

* In searching after Lebena farther to the west, I found 
out a place which I thought to be of greater consequence, 
because mentioned in Holy Scripture, and also honoured 
by the presence of St. Paul, that is, the Fair Havens, near 
unto the city of Lasea ; for there is another small bay, about 
two leagues to the east of Matala, which is now called by 
the Greeks Good or Fair Havens (Ae/itoicc KaXov^y * 

Dr. Pococke found no ruins here, nor is there reason 
to suppose that it ever was more than it is at present 
— an open roadstead, or rather two roadsteads con- 
tiguous to each other. 

Its retention of its name is owing, no doubt, to its 
appropriateness. In the old sailing directions, * Licht 
derSeevaert' (Amst. 1 621), and *Miroir de la Mer,' 
it is thus described : — 

* Right to the coast of Cabra (an islet) lies a fair bay 
(een schoone bay, Dutch ; une belle bale, Fr.), where there 
is good anchorage; there is also one. immediately to the 
west of it, where there is also good anchorage.'^ 



* It wiU be seen that this view enabled my friends Messrs. Tennent 
and Brown to identify the locality. (Appendix No. i.) 

* Travels in the East, vol. ii. p. 250. 

* 'Recht beeosten Cabra leygt een schoone bay, daer seer goed 
trede is, desheliger 00k een der recht bewesten daer*t saer goedte leg- 
ghen is.* {Licht der Seevaert^ p. 217.) 

* II y a, droit k Test de Cabra, une belle baie, oil il y a une fort 
bonne rade, comme aussi encore une autre droit k I'ouest de 1^, oil il 
fait aussi bon d'ancrer.* {Miroir de la Mer^ p. 80.) 

G 2 
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The most conclusive evidence, however, that this 
IS the Fair Havens of Scripture is that its position is 
precisely that where a ship, circumstanced as St Paul's 
was, must have put in. I have already shown that 
the wind must have been about N.W., but with such 
a wind she could not pass Cape Matala ; we must 
therefore look near to this promontory, but to the east- 
ward of it, for an anchorage well calculated to shelter 
a vessel in north-west winds, but not from all winds, 
otherwise it would not have been in the opinion of 
seamen an unsafe winter harbour. Now, here we 
have a harbour which not only fulfils every one of the 
conditions, but still retains the name given to it by 
St. Luke.i 

Here, we learn, they were detained till * navigation 
had become dangerous,' ^ in consequence of the ad- 
vanced state of the season. The fast, supposed of 
the Expiation, which took place about the period of 
the autumnal equinox, was now past. It would 
appear that by this time all hope of completing the 



* * We have now examined the journeys and voyages of St. Paul 
and his companions ; and of the numerous places named therein, we 
find but seven which are omitted by Strabo, the chief of the ancient 
geographers that are come down to us. The rest Are described by him 
in exact agreement with the history of the Acts. Of the seven omitted 
by him, five are fully and clearly spoken of by other ancient authors. 
There remain only two, therefore, of which a doubt can be admitted.' 
{Biscoe, p. 383.) He adds in a note, * The two zx^ the Fair Havem ^lA 
Lasea^ of which the former it is probable is the KoA^ *Aict^ oiStephanus, 
the latter the Lasos of Pliny, ^ The position of Lasea agrees with the 
Lisia of the Peutingerian tables, i.e. about the centre of the south coast 
of Crete. (See note, p. 82. ) 

• v. 9, ^TFUTipdKovs Tov ic\o6s, the appropriate nautical term, tXovs 
&<r^aA^s, Jul. Pollux, i. 105. 
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voyage during t&e present season ^ was abandoned ; 
and it became a question whether they should winter 
at Fair Havens, or move the ship to Port Phenice, a 
harbour on the same side of Crete, about forty miles 
further to the westward. 

St Paul assisted at the consultation, and strongly 
urged them to remain, addressing them in the follow- 
ing terms : — * Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be 
with hurt and much damage, not only of the lading 
and ship, but also of our lives.' The officers of the 
ship were, however, of a different opinion, and the 
centurion naturally deferred to it The event justi- 
fied St Paul's advice. At the same time it may be 
observed that a bay open to nearly one-half of 
the compass could not have been a good winter 
harbour.^ 

* According to Vegetius, the sailing season did not close so early ; 
he states that * ex die igitur tertio iduum Nbvembris, usque in diem 
sextum iduum Martiarum, maria clauduntur. Nam lux minima noxque 
proUxa, nubium densitas, aeris obscuritas, ventorum, imbrium, vel ni- 
vium geminata ssevitia. Non solum classes a pelago, sed etiam com- 
meantes a terrestri itinere deturbat.' (Lib. v. 9.) These dates correspond 
better with their stay in the island of Melita : chap, xxviii. v. Ii. 

^ I have allowed this passage to remain as it stood in the first edi- 
tion ; for it is interesting to observe how each addition to our knowledge 
of the scene of the narrative confirms its authenticity and accuracy. It 
now appears, from Mr. Brown's observations and the late surveys, that 
Fair Havens is so well protected by islands, that though not equal to 
Lutro, it must be a very fair winter harbour ; and that considering the 
suddenness, the frequency, and the violence with which gales of northerly 
wind spring up, and the certainty that, if such a gale sprang up in 
the passage from Fair Havens to Lutro, the ship must be driven off 
to sea, the prudence of the advice given by the master and owner was 
extremely questionable,. and that the advice given by St. Paul nwiy pro- 
bably be supported even on nautical grounds. 
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It was determined at this consultation to attempt 
to reach Phenice, a harbour of Crete, which looked, 
according to St. Luke, Karb, Aifia koX Kark X&pop, 
which is rendered in our version, * Heth toward the 
south-west and north-west' The intermediate point 
between these two winds is west ; and it is generally 
understood that the harbour looked to, or was open to, 
the west. Father Giorgi, aware that if it could be 



9 *lKavov 5f ')(p6vov 5ta- 
yero/jiiov Kol ovtoq V^^ *''"*" 
(T^aXovc Tov irXooc 3«a to 
Kai rrfp vriffreiav Hdrf TraptXiy- 
Xvdivaif irap^t'Eio HavXoc 

10 Aiywy avToig*'Avhp£c, 
Q^wpw on /AETCL vl3fj£(og Kai 
iroWrJQ ^tifiinc oh ytovov tov 
iftopriov KoX roif ttXoiov aXXa 
Kui Twv ypv^Cjy fifiitty fxiWuv 
t(T€(rdai TOV vXovy. 

11 *0 ^€ ciearovr apkiyc 
r^ icvfirjpyrjTrf Kal t^ vavKkijpu} 
/jidWoy tTrddero >) role viro 
JIavXov Xtyofiii'otc* 

12 ^Ayevdirov ^e tov 
XifjiyoQ v7ra|5)(OVTOC irpog 
vapa-^^Eifiaaiay ol irXeioisg 
eOeyTO fiovXrjy ayaxOrjraL eKe'- 
QiVy £1 irwc ZvratyTO KaTavTi]- 
travTZQ tic ^oiyua rrapa')(^Ei- 
/xdcraiy Xifiiya ttJq KprjTijg 
fiXifroyTa Kara Aifia Kal k-arci 
Xtijpoy, 



9 Now when much time 
was spent, and when sailing 
was now dangerous, because 
the fast was now already 
past, Paul admonished fAem, 

10 And said unto them, 
Sirs, I perceive that this 
voyage will be with hurt and 
much damage, not only of 
the lading and ship, but also 
of our lives. 

1 1 Nevertheless the cen- 
turion believed the master 
and the owner of the ship, 
more than those things which 
were spoken by Paul. 

12 And because the 
haven was not commodious 
to winter in, the more part 
advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they 
might attain to Phenice, and 
there to winter ; which is 
an haven of Crete, and lieth 
toward the south-west and 
north-west. 
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proved Phenice was on the south side of Crete, a ship 
could not be driven off the island towards the Adriatic 
Gulf, infers from this that it was at the west end of 
the island,^ and that the situation of Clauda is uncer- 
tain. Dr. Falconer, a man of undoubted learning, 
admits that it is not easy to determine the exact im- 
port of this passage ; but supposes it to be * open to 
both quarters of the heavens from whence these winds 
proceed, and of course unsheltered from these winds \\ 
he then observes that * this would, according to Vitru- 
vius, leave 105° open to the west.'^ Such a harbour 
would certainly not be * commodious to winter in,' 
and would not have warranted the attempt which was 
made to move to it 

Although they never reached this harbour, it 
becomes of importance to ascertain its position ; 
because, unless we do so, we can draw no safe infer- 
ences respecting the ship's place when she encoun- 
tered the gale, a point which it is of importance to 
determine. The harbour of Phenice no longer retains 
its name ;^ there is, indeed, a place named Phoenikias 
in Pashley's map, not far from the position assigned 
to it by Strabo and Ptolemy ; but this cannot be the 
port of Phenice, for it is not on the coast ; although 
it may possibly be the city of that name, for Ptolemy 

* * Quo modo Phenice Australis si ad earn ex Bonis Portibus Paulus 
secundo Austro tendebat . . . incertus est Claudae situs * (p. 195). 

^ Grotius takes the same view of the meaning of this passage ; he 
remarks, 'BXfroKTo Kara Alfia, respicientem ad Africum . . . , icai 
leark Xwpov, et ad Caurum. ' 

■ So in the first edition. But this is a mistake ; Lutro is still known 
by the name Phenice : see Mr. Brown's letter, App. i., and the chart 
of Port Lutro (Phenice). 
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mentions both a city and port of Phenice, or rather 
Phoenix. 

Lutro, Sphakia, and Franco Castello, places on 
the south coast of Crete, have each been supposed to 
be Port Phenice. For our present purpose of ascer- 
taining the ship's course, it is not very material which 
of them is meant ; I am, however, satisfied that it is 
the harbour of Lutro. 

This harbour, however, looks to the east. I have 
already shown that the words of St Luke in the 
original are generally supposed to indicate a harbour 
open in the opposite direction ; unless, therefore, we 
get over this difficulty, we must give up the idea that 
Lutro is meant. The question as to the import of 
the passage must depend on the meaning we affix to 
the preposition Kardy in connection with the winds. I 
apprehend it means * in the same direction as ' (in 
Latin, secundum) ; if I am right, ^iirovra Kara 
XL^a does not mean, as is generally supposed, that it 
is open to the point from which that wind (Libs) 
olows, but to the point towards which it blows — that 
is, it is not open to the south-west but to the north- 
east. 

Herodotus speaks of a ship being driven Kara 
Kvfia KoX dvsfiov ; ^ now it is quite clear that, in this 
sense, a ship driven Kara Aifia must be driven to the 
north-east. There is a passage in Arrian still more 
apposite tp this point. In his Periplus of the Euxine 
he tells us, that when navigating the south coast of 
that sea, towards the east, he observed during a calm 

' Lib. iv. c. i 10 ; in the Latin translation, ' secundum fluctus et 
ventum.* 
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a cloud suddenly arise, * driven before the east wind ' * 
— i^sppdyr) /car evpov» Here there can be no mis- 
take ; the cloud must have been driven to the west. 
When St. Luke, therefore, describes the harbour of 
Phenice as looking Kard Ai^a kol Kara X.S)pov, I un- 
derstand that it looks to the north-east, which is the 
point towards which Libs blows ; and to the south- 
east, that to which Caurus blows.^ . Now this is ex- 

* "AKpym V€<p4\ri ivayaurraffa i^tj^^yq lear* eZpov, {Periplus Euxini^ 

p. 3.) 

* Professor Hacket, in his CatnntentaryontheActSy p. 358, contests 

the above view of the meaning attached to icarci in the following note :— 
* This mode of explaining Ka,Th. Alfia involves, I think, two incon- 
gruities : first, it assigns opposite senses to the same term, viz. south- 
west as the name of a wind, and north-east as a quarter of the heavens ; 
and, secondly, it destroys the force of fi\4iroura, which implies certainly 
that the wind and the harbour confronted each other, and not that they 
were turned from each other. Mr. Smith .adduces Kark Kvfut koI kut^ 
&v€fioP, from Herod, iv. 1 10 ; but the expression is not parallel as re- 
gards either the preposition or the noun ; Kard there denotes conformity 
of motion, and not of situation, where the objects are at rest ; and 
&y€IJLOs does not belong to the .class of proper Jiames like Libs and 
Corus, which the Greeks employed in such geographical designations.' 
Professor Hacket Ihen quotes the passage in which I refer to Arrian, 
and observes that, * to quote the passage in that manner assumes the 
point in dispute,' and adduces the authority of Professor Felton, of 
Cambridge, U-S., in support of the view he takes respecting the mean- 
ing of the passage in Arrian. To these remarks I would reply, that 
eZoQs means either a point of the compass, or the wind which blows 
^rom that point. If Arrian meant ^the bearing of the phenomenon 
which he has recorded, .then no doubt the meaning attached to the pas- 
sage by Piofessors Hacket and Felton is the correct one ; but it was of 
no consequence in what quarter of the heavens it was observed, and a 
seaman who draws his inference from the observed effects of the action 
of the winds upon clouds, would be more apt to notice the direction in 
which the clouds wene ilyingi than the direction in which he first ob- 
served .them. 

Professor Lushington of the University of Glasgow, also a high 
authority in such questions, observes to a friend who applied to him oo 
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actly the description of Lutro, which looks or is open 
to the east ; but having an island in front which shelters 
it, it has two entrances, one looking to the north-east 
which is Kara AtySa, and the other to the south-east, 
Karct X&pov, The island is not laid down in Pashky's 
map ; I find it, however, in Lapie's map, and in the 

French admiralty chart of 1738. There 
is an anchor laid down inside, showing 
that it is a harbour. I cannot discover 
in sailing directions, ancient or modern, any hy- 

the subject, * I think the xard question is very fairly dealt with by Mr. 
Smith ; to pronounce positively, one should have hunted the maritime 
usages of wind language, of which blasts probably constitute a great 
portion with all nations. The phrase kut* tZpov is favourable, and also 
a passage in Thucyd. vi. 104, where a wind from the north is called 
icarh fiopfay karr\icdis.^ 

Dr. Howson, in his Life of St. Patd, considers * my criticism quite 
tenable though imnecessary,* and cites a passage from Josephus, who, 
in speaking of the places between Joppa and Dora, says they were all 
B{f(rofffia Stk rits kut^ \lfia TtpotrfioXds. Dr. Howson's explanation is 
that * sailors speak of everything from their own point t>f view, and 
that such a harbour does ** look," from the water towards the land which 
encloses it, in the direction of south-west and north-west.* (Vol. ii. 

p. 333-) 

The fact that the harbour is open to the east admits now of no 

doubt ; and as Kwri. is admitted to imply * conformity of motion,' I ani 

stiir of opinion that looking in conformity with the motion of the 

winds mentioned is- what is meant. The island shelters the harbour, 

but it does not lie exactly in front of it, and the water between it and 

the land is too shallow to have formed an entrance. Mr. Brown ob^ 

serves, 'that there is only from three to six feet between it and the land. * 

{See Appendix No. i.) It rhay indeed have been used as an entrance 

. by small craft ; and as SL Luke did not visit it, it might have been so 

described by native coasting seamen, from whom we must suppose St. 

Liike derived his information. Captain Spratt has shown, however, 

that an elevation, of the land in this part of Crete has taken place 

within the human period, and therefore a passage may have existed 

when St. Luke, vrrote. 
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drographical description of it.^ I have found it to be 
the general impression amongst naval officers ac- 
quainted with the navigation of these seas, that there 
are no ship harbours on the south side of Candia ; 
but this is one of those harbours which, from the* con- 
figuration of the land, must inevitably fill up in time. 
A mountain stream flows into it ; and it is only 
necessary to look at the view given in Pashley's 
* Travels ' ^ to see in the ravine which in the course 
of ages it has hollowed out for itself, a proof that if 
the harbour could shelter the smallest craft in 1738, it 
must have been capable of sheltering the largest ships 
seventeen centuries before.^ 

* Since the above was written, the Admiralty survey and chart, of 
which the accompanying chart is a copy, have been completed, and leave 
nothing to be desired with regard to the hydrography of this harbour. 
Captain Spratt observes that * it is the only bay where a vessel would 
be quite secure in winter .... It is represented to be safe in winter, 
as the south winds never blow home against the lofty precipitous moun- 
tains which rise above it ; and the swell which then reaches the shore 
is consequently merely a dead swell, causing only motion to the vessel 
without strain to their ground-tackle. 

* The head of a port has a narrow slip of shingle beach in front of 
a. small garden, and a few houses. The position seems to confirm the 
statement of the natives regarding the safety of the port ; for one of the 
houses is built within ten feet of the sea, and shows no indication of the 
sea ever reaching its foundation, consequently no damaging sea can 
ever exist within the port.* {Sailing Directions for Crete^ p. 26.) I 
may add that the health officer at Lutro assured the Rev. George 
Brown that it (Lutro) was the only secure harbour in all winds on the 
south coast of Crete. (See Appendix No. i, p. 253.) 

- Frontispiece to vol. ii. 

■ When the above was written, the harbour may be said to have 
been unknown except to the native navigators. Upon reading the pas- 
sage, Mr. Urquhart, M.P., well known for his writings on the East, 
kindly wrote to me that he had, when cruising with Lord Cochrane, 
during the Greek war, visited it, an4 thus expresses himself : * Loutro 
is an excellent harbour. It opens like a box : unexpectedly the rocks 
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The next question is, does Lutro agree with the 
notices of Phenice which we find in the narrative of 
the voyage, and in ancient writers ? In order to 

stand apart, and the town opens within .... Excepting Loutro, all the 
roadsteads looking to the southward are perfectly exposed to the south 
or east.* Captain Spratt, R.N., also writes to me: * Having in 
1853 examined generally the south coast oi Crete, I was fully con- 
vinced that Lutro was the Phenice of St Paul, for it is the only bay to 
the westward of Fair Havens in which a vessel of any size could find 
any shelter during the winter months .... By hauling inside of the 
island (see chart of the south of Crete) and securing to the south shore 
of the bay a vessel is nearly land-locked. South-east and east only 
could endanger her ; but with the former, where the fetch is greatest, 
the wind would not blow home against such a mountain as the White 
Mountains, so immediately over the bay, -and rising to an elevation of 
9,000 feet.* It will be seen from Mr. Brown's letter (Appendix 
Na i) how completely Captain Spratt's conclusions respecting the 
goodness of this haxboui are verified by the information he received 
upon the spot. The health officer informed him * that though the har- 
bour is open to the east, yet the easterly gales never blow home, being 
lifted by the high land behind, and that even in storms the sea rolls in 
gently [pianoj, piano) ; he says it is the only secure harbour in all winds 
on the south coust of CreieJ^ When we add to all this evidence the fact 
that the name of Phenice is still preserved by the natives, the evidence 
confirmatory of the conclusions respecting this locality is complete. 

Camon Wordsworth^ in his -edition of the Acts, is inclined to adhere 
to the meaning attached to the passage by former editors and transla- 
tors, on the ground that it is so rendered in the Vulgate. He supposes 
that a harbour may still be discovered to fit the description. He ob- 
serves ihat there is a bay on the west side of the promontory, which 
contaims Lutro, named Phineka, open to the west ; but in the first 
place the south coast of Crete is now so well known^ that we can say 
with certainty that there is no other harbour than Lutro in which a 
ship could winter io -the west of Fair Havens, and that Phineka Bay is 
not open to Caurus. Dr. Wordsworth however adds, that * if Lutro 
is Phoenii^ the true rendering of the passage is this : — " If by any means 
they might reach Phenice and winter in it, being a Cretan harbour, 
which, as approached by thetn^ entering it from the sea, looks towards 
the south-west and north-west, amd is therefore sheltered from those 
winds by the land.** * 
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agree with the narrative, the south wind must be a 
fair wind for a ship going from Fair Havens 
towards it. The first part of the course must lead 
a ship 'close past the land of Crete (v. 13);' 
and the last part must be at a certain distance from 
the land ; for the expression in the fourteenth verse, 
ov TToXu, * not long,' shows that they Jbad passed the 
point where they were close to the land. On consult- 
ing the chart of the south coast of Crete, it will be 
seen that the position of Lutro agrees perfectly with- 
every one of these notices. 

Phenice, or rather Phoenix, is mentioned by 
Strabo, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byzantinus,^ and in the 
Synecdemus of Hierocles. The last two authors 
merely mention it as a city of Crete, Hierocles, 
however, mentions it along with the island of 
Clauda ; ^ now that island is exactly opposite to 
Lutro. According to Strabo, Phoenix is situated on 
the south side of the narrow part of Crete, which he 
calls an isthmus, on the north side of which is Am- 
phimalla,^ which also agrees with the situation of 
Lutro. 

Ptolemy mentions both a city and port of Phe- 
nice. His longitudes, although they cannot be de- 
pended upon for the absolute position of places on 



^ ^otviKovs ir6\is Kfyfirrfs, (Stepli. Byz.) 
2 ^otvlicri iiroi ^Apd^tva^ vrjffos KAavSos. (Hierocles.) 
■ T^ 5i t^vdev IffBfiSs iffriv &s iKarhv (TToSfwv, l^^'' KarotKtay irphs fihv 
rf Boptitp doKdrrrj ^kfJupifJiAKKav, xpbs 5i rif voTi<p ^oivlicriv rwv Aofiirewv. 
(Lib. X. c. 4.) * From thence is an isthmus of about a hundred stadia, 
having Amphimalla on the North Sea, and Phoenix of the Lamj^eans on 
the south.' The isthmus is, as nearly as possible, ten geographical 
miles, or one hundred stadia across. 
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9 

the surface of the earth, are extremely useful in giving 
the relative positions of places with respect to places 
situated to the east or west. Now the difference of 
longitude between the eastern and western extremi- 
ties of Crete, Kpiov fiiTayirov aKpov (Cape St. John), 
and Xafifia)Piop aKpov (Cape Salmone), is according to 
him, 3® 5' : the actual distance is about 140 geogra- 
phical miles. Hence the mean length of a degree of 
longitude in Crete is, according to Ptolemy, 45 ^ miles. 
Port Phenice is placed by him three-quarters of a 
degree to the east of K/jtoS fiirayTrov, which is equal to 
thirty-four geographical miles ; the actual distance of 
Lutro from the same point is thirty-two. He places 
it 2** 20' to the west of Salmone, which is equal to 
106 miles ; the actual distance on the French chart is 
108 miles.^ 

The only traveller Av'ho has collected evidence 
upon the spot, bearing upon this point, is Mr. Pashley. 
It is not so complete as could have been wished, 
because that part of his work has been left unfinished ; 
he has, however, stated enough to confirm the fore- 
going evidence. He found, a short distance above 
Lutro, two villages, bearing the names of Anopolis 
and Aradhena, and observes that, — 

* The mention of an ancient city called Aradena, along 
with Anopolis and Port Phoenix in the Synecdemus of Hie- 
rocles, seems to point plainly to Lutro as the site of the last- 
named city.' (Vol. iL p. 257.) 

Mr. Pashley subsequently visited Lutro, and has 
marked on his map ruins near it, to which he gives 
the name of Port Phcenix. 

> Ptol. lib. iii. c. 17. 
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If we compare his map with the notices in 
Hierocles and Stephanus, it will be found that they 
throw light on each other. According to Hierocles, 
Phenice was also named Aradena.* According to 
Stephanus, 

* Araden, a city of Crete, also called Anopolis, or Upper 
Town, because it is upper.' ^ 

Now upon the map these three places are little 
more than a mile from each other, and Anopolis is 
above Lutro. I think that we may conclude, there- 
fore, with certainty, that the port of Phenice is the 
present port of Lutro. 

With regard to the position of the island of 
Clauda there is no difficulty ; it is unquestionably the 
same as the Claudos of Ptolemy, which he places to 
the south-west of Crete, and the Gozzo of the modem 
charts. Ptolemy, it is true, places it a degree too far 
to the west, which is perhaps a clerical error ; but 
there is no island near his position, or for which it 
can be mistaken. The mention of it in the Synec- 
demus of Hierocles along with Port Phenice points 
very clearly to its true position. In many manu- 
scripts it is spelt Cauda, which agrees with the spell- 
ing of Pliny and Suidas. Pomponius Mela spells it 
Gaudos, which is its present Greek name, Gaudonesi, 
or Island of Gaudos, which has been Italianized into 
Gozzo.^ We have, therefore, the relative positions of 

^ Hierocles merely says, ^oipUri ijTot 'ApiSevo, which implies that 
Phenice was also called Aradena. 

* *Api5i7v ir6\is K^rrfs' f} 5i ^Avwir6\is \4yerai, dik to tlvai &i/a. 

■ Mr. Brown was informed upon the spot that the island still re- 
tained its ancient name Chlauda or Clauda Nesi, XAavSa or KAavSa 
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the three places mentioned in the proceedings of the 
day on which the Apostle and his companions left 
Crete, the events of which I shall now take into con- 
sideration. 

N>7(n. (See Appendix No. i.) [The MSS. are much divided as to 
the spelling of this name. Westcott and Hort as well as Tregelles 
follow B. and the Vulgate in reading Kai/5o.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

CRETE TO MELITA.— THE GALE. 
(Acts xxvii. I3») 

The ship, as we have seen, remained wind-bound at 
Fair Havens till the advanced state of the season ren- 
dered navigation dangerous. They had however re- 
solved, at the consultation mentioned in verses lo 
and 1 2, to move to Port Phenice, as a more secure 
winter harbour ; and a moderate breeze from the 
south having sprung up, it was considered favourable 
for their purpose. They accordingly weighed anchor.^ 
After clearing the harbour, their course, till they had 
passed Cape Matala, was close to the land. A ship 

13 'YTroTTvevtrarroQ ^e No- 13 And when the south 

Tov do^avTtQ TrjQ vpodiffewc ice- wind blew softly, supposing 
Kpar-qKivaiapavTegafTaoyrrape' that they had obtained M^/V 

XiyovTo Trjv KprjTrjy. purpose, loosing f^nce they 

sailed close by Crete. 



> "Kpamts may be translated either * weighed ' or * set sail ; * for 
ancient authors sometimes supply rks kyK^pas^ 'anchors,* and some- 
times tA liTTm, * sails. ' (See note on ver. 4, and by Dindorf on Xenophon, 
Hellen, vi. 2.) Julius Pollux, however, like St. Luke, supplies 
neither, which is certainly the most nautical way of expressing it ; he 
says, rtfjpovT€* &irb t^s yi\s, (Lib. L 103. ) 

H 
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which could not lie nearer to the wind than seven 
points would just weather that point which bears W. 
by S. from the entrance of Fair Havens. We see 
therefore the force and propriety of the expression, 
* they sailed close by Crete ' {aaaov * irapsKiyovTo rrjv 
Kpi]Ti]v), which the author uses to describe the first 
part of their passage. From the anchorage at Fair 
Havens to Cape Matala the distance is three or four 
miles, and from thence to Port Phenice the distance 
is thirty-four miles ; and as the bearing of the course 
is W.N.W., the south wind was as favourable as could 
be desired, being two points abaft the beam. They 
had every prospect, therefore, of reaching their desti- 
nation in a few hours. Their course lay across the 
great southern bight to the west of Cape Matala. 
They had not proceeded far {ov iroXv), however, when 
a sudden change in the weather took place. 

* The flattering wind that late with promis'd aid 
From Candia's bay th' unwilling ship betray'd, 
No longer fawns beneath the fair disguise, 
But like a ruffian on his quarry flies.' 

(Falconer's * Shipwreck,' canto il) 

m 

The ship was * caught' {avvapiraadsvTos) in a 
typhoon (avsfios rv^eoviKosi), which blew with such 
violence that they could not face it,* but were forced, 



> '^AffO'oVf TrXyiffiov, iyy^s' hrffov trc, iyyvs ^px^ff^M- (Hesych.) 
2 *AvTO<f>0a\iJ,€7Vf * to look in the face. ' The meaning of the ex- 
pression is sufficiently pbvious; the origin of it is probably drawn 
from the practice of the ancients of painting an eye on each side of 
the bow of their ships : a practice which still prevails in the coasting 
craft in the Mediterranean. 
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in the first instance, to scud before it,^ for such is the 
evident meaning of the expression — iinhovrss iipspo- 
fjLsOa — 'yielding to it we were borne along by it.' It 
follows from this that it must have blown off the 
land, for had it not they must have been stranded 
upon the Cretan coast, if they had been unable to 
gain their harbour. The expression, therefore, s^aXsv 
Kar avT7]9y ' there arose against it,' cannot mean that 
it * arose against Crete,' as some writers contend. The 
most obvious meaning is, that the typhoon struck the 
ship. It is quite true that according to strict gram- 
matical rule the pronoun should stand for the last- 
mentioned noun ; yet in it practice frequently refers 
to what is uppermost in the mind of the person who 
uses it at the time. St. Luke, who was in the ship, 
could not avoid thinking of its effect on the ship, but 
would certainly never dream of its effects upon an 

• 

14 Met* ovTToXv^eeftctXtv 14 But not long after 
fcrar' avTfjg &i'tfwg TtHjtijjviKog there arose against it [or 
■6 KaXovfievoQ EhpaKvXuv came down from it] a tem- 
pestuous wind called Euro- 
aquilo. 

15 Iivyapiraffditn-oc ^i 15 And when the ship 
Tov TrXoiov Kid firj ^vvafjiivov was caught, and could not 
ayTofdaXiiely tjJ ayifjup bear up unto the wind, we 
iiriloyTeg ktptpofitQa, let her drive. 



' The appropriate nautical term, equivalent to the English one, to 
scud, is i^aKwx^i^Wf * dicitur cum exorta tempestate in mari demptis 
velis navigium ventis sine repugnatione permittitur. * (Suidas.) The 
translation of Giorgi expresses the same meaning, * non potente aspi- 
cere contra ventum, concedentes ferebamur.' Canon Wordsworth 
quotes with approral, *We gave the ship to the gale and scudded 
before it.' The action of scudding before the wind could not be more 
clearly described than it is in the text. 

H 2 
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island.* We know that it blew them out of their 
course towards the island of Clauda ; if therefore we 
know whereabouts the ship was when the gale over- 
took her, we can form a tolerable estimate of the 

* It is objected to this interpretation of #cot' ovt^s that 'kKoIov, a 
neuter noun, has hitherto been used to designate the ship, and therefore 
had the ship been in the mind of the writer, it would have been Kar* 
avrov. Now, without pretending to know the reason, I think it not 
improbable that there may be occasions in which 1*051 would be a more 
appropriate term than trXoToVy and that this may be one of them, just as 
in modern language there are cases in which the less general term 
* ship * would be used in preference to the more general one 'vessel.* 
In verse 41, St. Luke says *they ran the ship ashore, Wve/ceiXoi' r^v 
vavv, although in verse 39, where this measure was only contemplated, 
he speaks of * thrusting the vessel (t^ irXoTop) into a creek. ' Assuming 
this to be the case, I do not consider that we must of necessity refer 
the pronoun to the last preceding noun. 

I, however, defer to the opinion of better scholars than myself, and 
admit the interpretation of Mr. Alford, Mr. Howson, and, I may add, 
the Rev. Mr. Drake of Coventry, and the Rev. Dr. Miller of Glasgow, 
who did me the honour to write to me on the subject ; the former of 
whom, alluding to my explanation of Karh X/)3a, &c. , observes, * exactly 
according with your views, Kar* aifrrjs means dozvn from it^ down from 
the mountain-gorges of the island.* So also Mr. Alford understands it 
as *down the highlands forming the coast.^ Mr. Alford supposes that 
when they had doubled, or were perhaps now doubling Cape Matala, the 
wind suddenly changed, and the typhoon * came down upon them from 
the high lands,^ 

When I compare what Mr. Alford supposes must have happened to 
St. Paul and his companions, with what did happen to my friend Cap- 
tain Spratt, R.N., and in the same circumstances, I am more per- 
suaded that his view of the passages is the right one. Captain Spratt 
thus writes me : * In respect to the gale of wind I met with after start- 
ing from Fair Havens for Messara Bay, we left with a light southerly 
wind and clear sky — every indication of a fine day, until we rounded 
the cape (Matala), to haul up for the head of the bay. Then we saw 
Mount Ida covered in a dense cloud, and met a strong northerly breeze 
— dne of the summer gales so frequent in the Levant, but which in 
general are accompanied by terrific gusts from those high mountains, 
the wind blowing direct from Mount Ida.* 




^T'^ms^mw^^'w^^^m^^Wi i^'tU^ mm'^'M "c* ■- »^'J» •» ■ 
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direction of the wind which drove them thither. Ac- 
cording to the narrative, it wias not long, ov iroXv, 
after the ship was close to Crete, which can only 
mean that she had not passed over much of the space 
interposed between that point and the intended ter- 
mination of her voyage, Port Phenice. The term 
employed by the Evangelist is a relative one, and 
must mean less than the half Hence the ship must 
have been somewhere between Cape Matala, and a 
point bearing W.N.W., distant seventeen miles. But 
the former point bears E. 7° N. from Clauda, to which 
they were driven, and the latter E. 43° N. The wind, 
therefore, which drove them thither, must have been 
to the north of E. f N., but to the east of E. 43° N. 
The intermediate point, which cannot be so much as 
a point and a half from the true direction, is E. 25° N., 
or ELN.E. \ N. Another circumstance mentioned in 
the narrative indicates the direction of the wind 
within still narrower limits. When under Clauda 
they were apprehensive of being driven towards the 
Syrtis(v. 17) ; but the winds which blow from Clauda 
towards the Syrtis range between E. 18° N. and E. 37° 
N., the mean of which is E. 27° 30' N., and the mean 
of both deductions is E. 26° 15' N., or about E.N.E. ^ 
N., which cannot deviate so much as one point from 
the true direction of the wind, and does not differ a 
quarter of a point from the former determination. 

Writers, such as Bentley and Penn,^ who have 
drawn their conclusions from etymological reasons, 
infer that the wind was from the point between Eurus 
and Aquilo, or E.N.E. We have therefore three 
separate modes of estimating the direction of the gale 

* See Appendix for the remarks of these writers. 
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perfectly independent of each other, and none of them 
differing from the other so much as half a point. 
Now there is not one circumstance mentioned in the 
subsequent part of the narrative which is not perfectly 
accounted for upon the supposition that this was the 
true direction of the wind ; I differ, therefore, from 
the commentators who think that it was not a * point 
wind,' — that is a wind blowing steadily from one 
point, — for I consider that no change took place in its 
direction during the remainder of the voyage. 

The sudden change from a south wind to a violent 
northerly wind is a common occurrence in these seas.* 
The term * typhonic'^ by which it is described, indicates 
that it was accompanied by some of the phenomena 
which might be expected in such a case, namely the 
agitation and whirling motion of the clouds caused by 
the meeting of the opposite currents of air when the 
change took place, and probably also of the sea, rais- 
ing it in* columns of spray. Pliny, in describing the 
effects of sudden blasts, says that they cause a vortex, 
which is called * typhoon ; ' ^ and Gellius, in his ac- 
count of a storm at sea, notices * frequent whirlwinds,' 

* Captain J. Stewart, R.N., in his remarks on the Archipelago, 
observes, * It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an island with a 
northerly wind, as it dies away gradually ; but it would be extremely 
da- gerous with southerly winds , as they almost invariably shift to a vio' 
lent northerly wind.^ 

See also the note at p. lOO. So also Messrs. Tennent and Brown, 
when they landed to examine Port Phenice,. their vessel being becalmed 
with light airs from the south and south-east, before thty could reach the 
bay, saw a heavy squall from the north blowing out of it ; this blew 
the yacht, a large powerful vessel of about 200 tons, out to sea, and 
left the visitors on shore for the night. (See Appendix No. i.) 

* Lib. ii. c. xlviii. De Repentinis Flatibus ; *Vortic m faciunt qui 
Typhon vocatur.' 
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* . . . . and the dreadful appearances in the clouds 
which they call typhoons/ ^ 

St. Luke therefore by the single word * typhonic ' 
expresses the nature and violence of the gale, and by 
another, its direction. In the subjoined Dissertation 
on the wind Euroclydon I have stated my reasons for 
preferring the reading of the most ancient manu^ 
scripts and versions, Euro-aquilo, which must be 
between Eurus and Aquilo, or E.N.E.* 

I now proceed to inquire into the effects it pro- 
duced upon the ship. Nothing more is said in the 
narrative than that it defeated their object of reaching 
Port Phenice, and forced them to run under the lee 
(vTToBpafiovTS^^) of Clauda. It will, however, be found 

16 firjffiou U Ti vTTo^pa- 16 And having run under 

fiovreg, KaXovfierov Kavda, a certain island, which is 

i(T)(y(rafi€v fjLoXig vepiKpaTilg called Cauda, we had much 

yeyitrdai TfjQ <Tt;a<pr}Qy work to come by the boat, 



' Lib. xix. c. i. : * Turbines etiam crebriores . . . et figurae quae- 
dam nubium metuendae quas rv<pwvas vocabant.' Hesychius merely 
calls it the * great wind,' rvtpuv 6 fi4yas &v€fios. 

* This is another question in Biblical criticism set at rest by recent 
discovery. Since that of the Codex Sinaiticus, no critic, who 
knows how to weigh evidence, will sanction the word Euroclydon, or 
suppose that St. Luke could have written the passage &vt/Aos rvptcriKhs 
6 Ka\o{ffi€uos ^vpoKKihoiv, * a typhonic wind which is called an eastern 
wave ' ! Canon Wordsworth, Dr. Tregelles, Bornemann, and Lach- 
mann, in their critical editions adopt the reading fvpaK^Xav, and my 
friends Dean Alford and Dr. Howson, although they at first adhered to 
the received reading, have also given up Euroclydon. (See Dissertation ' 
I, * On the wind Euroclydon.' 

* *Tiro5pa/4<Ji/T€s, * having r«» under the lee of.' St. Luke exhibits 
here, as on every other occasion, the most perfect command of nautical 
terms, and gives the utmost precision to his language by selecting the 
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that the ship must have strained and suffered severely 
in her hull, and that the leaks she then sprang were 
gradually gaining upon the crew, and that if they had 
not providentially made the land, and been thereby 
enabled to save their lives by running the ship on 
shore, she must have foundered at sea, and all on 
board perished. 

As the knowledge of this fact can only be gained 
by circumstantial evidence, and as it throws a clear 
light upon the subsequent proceedings, it is necessary 
to state the proofs at some length ; but before I do 
so, I would observe that such a result of a typhoon, 
not unfrequent in modern times, seems to have been 
almost inevitable in ancient times* Pliny calls the 
typhoon — 

*The chief pest of seamen, destructive not only to the 
spars but to the hull itself.' ^ 

In the accounts of shipwrecks which have come 
down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship 
must, in a great number of instances, be ascribed to 
this cause. Josephus tells us that on his voyage to 
Italy the ship sank in the midst of the Adriatic Sea.^ 
He and some of his companions saved themselves *by 
swimming ; the ship, therefore, did not go down 
during the gale, but in consequence of the damage 
she sustained during its continuance. One of St. 

most appropriate; they ran before the wind to leeward of Clauda, hence 
it is inro^pcLtUvTis : they sailed with a side wind to leeward of Cyprus 
and Crete ; hence it is inreirXeT&ffa^ev. 

* * Praecipua navigantium pestis non antennas modo venim ipsa 
navigia contorta frangens.* (Lib. ii. cap. xlviii.) 

' "BwirrKrBfVTOS yhp Tifiwv rod irKoiov Katii fxiirov rhv *AZplau. (^Vt'tay 
C. Ul.) 
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Paul's shipwrecks must have taken place under the 
same circumstances ; for he tells us, * a day and a 
night I have been in the deep/ supported, no doubt, 
on spars or fragments of the wreck, or it may be in 
boats. In Virgil's description of the casualties of the 
ships of ^neas, some are driven on rocks, others on 
quicksands ; but, 

* Laxis latenim compagibus omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt.' 

The fact, that the ships of the ancients were pro- 
vided with hypozomata, or cables ready fitted for 
undergirding, as a necessary part of their stores, 
proves how liable they were to such casualties ; and I 
may add as another proof the frequent notice of 
lightening ships we meet with in ancient authors. In 
the present narrative they occur not less than three 
times. In the ship of Jonah it is stated that *they 
cast forth the wares that were in the ship into the 
sea to lighten it' (i. 5); and Juvenal, in describing 
the dangers encountered by Catullus, not only uses 
similar language, but assigns the reason — 

* Cum planus fluctu medius foret alveus, .... 

...... 

.... decidere jactu.' {Sat xiL 30.) 

It is easy to account for the comparative immu- 
nity of modern ships from such casualties. The most 
obvious cause is the improvement in naval architec- 
ture ; but another, and I suspect a more efficient one, 
is the manner in which they were rigged. In modern 
times the strain is spread over three masts, with small 
sails which can be quickly taken in ; but the ancient 
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ships had to isustain the leverage of a single mast, 
with a ponderous yard at the upper end. We can 
scarcely suppose that St. Paul's ship escaped un- 
injured. The circumstances mentioned, of her being 
undergirded, lightened, and finally run ashore, afford 
conclusive evidence that she did not. 

Keeping this in view, we may form some idea of 
the hardships the ship's company endured. St. Luke 
shared them all ; but he never mentions them, except 
on one occasion, and that was to illustrate a passage 
in the life of St. Paul. 

At the time the ship was caught in the gale, she 
must have been near a small group of islands, called 
the Paximades, in the Gulf of Messara. The island 
of Clauda lay about twenty-three miles to leeward, 
and thither they were driven, as the expression 
i7n,S6vT69i<f)£p6fis0a(wer, 15) * implies, .before the gale. 
Upon reaching it they availed themselves of the 
smooth water under its lee, to prepare the ship to 
resist the fury of the storm. Their first care was to 
secure the boat, by hoisting it on board. This had 
not been done at first, because the weather was mo- 
derate, and the distance they had to go short. Under 
such circumstances it is not usual to hoist the boats 
on board, but it had now become necessary. In 
running down upon Clauda it could not be done, on 
account of the ship's way through the water. To 
enable them to do it, the ship must have been 

* Rightly rendered by Canon Wordsworth, * We gave the ship to 
the gale and scudded before it,' ad iiriZ6yr€s supplendum rh icKotov 
quod praecessit Heliod. yEthiop, i. 3, tow KufiepyfiTov iy^6yTos (scil. 
rh irXotov) r^ avdfi^ . . . Herod, iii. 30, i<f>4povTO Kark KvjuLa koI iyfjuLou, 
(Note on the passage.) 
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rounded to, with her head to the wind, and her sails 
if she had any set at the time trimmed, so that she 
might have no head way, or progressive movement 

* The boats then hoisted in are fix'd on board 
And on the deck with fastening gripes secured.' 

(* Shipwreck,' canto ii.) 

In this position the ship would drift bodily to 
leeward. I conclude that they passed round the east 
end of the island ; not only because it was nearest, 
but because there are dangers at the opposite end.^ 
In this case the ship would be brought to on the star- 
board tack, — that is, with the right side to windward.* 
This must be kept in mind, because it throws light 
upon a subsequent passage. St Luke tells us that 
they had much difficulty in securing the boat (v. 16). 
He does not say why ; but independently of the gale 
which was raging at the time, the boat had been 

17 *llv anavTtQ ^nriQeini^ 1 7 Which when they had 

k\pCjrTo vTo^uivrvvTi^ to taken up, they used helps, 
t\o\ov' ' undergirding the ship ; 



' * An extensive reef, with numerous rocks, extends from Gozo to 
the N.W., which renders the passage between the two isles very dan- 
gerous.* {Sailing Directions p. 207.) * On peut passer entre Gozo et 
Gozo Pulo ; il faut de la pratique, et nous ne voyons pas la n^cessite de 
s'engager dans un passage dangereux.' [Manuel de Pilotage^ p. 412.) 

• * I confiider the 5hip to have drifted with her starboard side to- 
wards the wind, or on the starboard tack, as a sailor expresses it. 
When the ^oulh wind blew softly, the ship was slowly sailing along tho 
coast of Crete with her starboard side towards the land, or towards the 
skorth « . . The storm came on her starboard side, and in this manner 
.... she drifted. ' (Admiral Penrose's observations ; Conybeare and 
Howson, vol. ii. p. 339.) 
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towed between twenty and thirty miles after the gale 
sprung up, and could scarcely fail to be filled with 
water. Having accomplished this necessary task, 
their next care was to undergird the ship, which the 
state in which she was had rendered imperative. This 
expedient is so rarely had recourse to in modern 
times, that I have only met with one naval officer 
who had seen it put in practice, although almost all 
of my nautical friends whom I have consulted, could 
furnish me with instances in which they had heard of 
its being done. The officer to whom I allude, Mr. 
Henry Smartley, who was master of the Royal Sove- 
reign, was employed in 1815, to pilot the Russian 
fleet from England to the Baltic One of the ships 
(the Jupiter) was frapped round the middle by three 
or four turns of a stream cable. Mr. Smartley is 
father to the talented marine painter, Mr. Smartley of 
Jersey ; and it was under his direction that the under- 
girding is represented in the view which I have given 
of the ship anchored by the stern. 

The mode in which ships are undergirded is thus 
described by Falconer, in his * Marine Dictionary :' — 

* To frap a ship (ceintrer un vaisseau) is to pass four or 
five turns of a large cable-laid rope round the hull or frame 
of a ship, to support her in a great storm, or otherwise, 
when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough to 
resist the violent efforts of the sea ; this expedient, however, 
is rarely put in practice.' 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances 
where this mode of strengthening ships has been put 
in practice in modern times ; ^ I content myself with 

* The Albion^ 74, encountered a hurricane on her voyage from 
India, and was under the necessity of frapping her hull together, in 
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the latest I can find. Captain (now Sir George) 
Back, on his perilous return from his Arctic voyage, 
in 1837, was forced, in consequence of the shattered 
and leaky condition of his ship, to undergird her. It 
was thus done : — 

* A length of the stream chain-cable was passed under 
the bottom of the ship four feet before the mizen mast, hove 
tight by the capstan, ^nd finally immovably fixed to six ring- 
bolts on the quarter-deck. The effect was at once mani- 
fested by a great diminution in the working of the parts 
already mentioned ; and in a less agreeable way, by im- 
peding her rate of sailing ; a trifling consideration, however 
when compared with the benefit received.* ^ 

We are told, that subsequent to this they met 
with a gale : — 

* The water rushed in violently below, more especially 
about the stern-post and heel- hook, and oozing through 
different parts higher up, fell like a cascade into the bread- 
room and run . . . While apprehensive that further injury 
had been sustained about the keel, another length of chain 
was passed under the bottom and set well tight to a part of 
itself, across the after part of the quarter-deck.' (P. 438.)^ 

We are next told by St. Luke, ' that being appre- 
hensive of being driven towards the Syrtis, they low- 
ered the gear.' It is not easy to imagine a more 

order to prevent her sinking. (United Service Mag, May 1846.) The 
Queen came home from Jamaica frapped or undergirded ; and the 
Blenheim^ in which Sir Thomas Troubridge was lost, left India frapped. 
See other instances in Conybeare and Howson's Life of St. Paul, vol. 

"• P- 337> note. 

» Voyage, p. 433. 

^ See details of undergirding in Dissertation on Ancient Ships. 
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erroneous translation than that of our authorised 
version : — 

* Fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, strake 
sail, and so were driven/ (Ver. 17.) 

It is in fact equivalent to saying that, fearing a 
certain danger, they deprived themselves of the only 
possible means of avoiding it* It is not by striking 
mast or sail that such dangers are to be avoided. 

I have already shown that the same wind which 
drove them, *when yielding to it' (iirihovrsi), to 
Clauda, would, if they had continued to scud, have 
driven them directly towards the Syrtis. Under the 
circumstances in which they were now placed, they 
had but one course to pursue in order to avoid the 
apprehended danger, which was to turn the ship's 
head off shore, and to set such sail as the violence of 

^oPovfxevoi re fxri eig rrfv I,vp- And, fearing lest they should 
Tiv f /cTTtffwflTt r, x«^a^o'''fi' ''o fall into the quicksands, 
&K€vo£, ovTbii' e(l)ipoyTo, lowered the gear, and so 

were driven. 



* Of course, if any sail were set it could not be the mast which was 
lowered, as many commentators suppose ; indeed, it is not possible to 
suppose that the main-masts of large sailing ships were made to strike, 
like those of a Thames barge, although no doubt those of the row- 
galleys were : — 

^Ep $^ Kal avrhy 

'Iffrhv &(l>ap xaA.(£(rarro. 

(ApoUonius Rhodius, ii. 1267.) 

Juvenal tells us that the mast of the ship of Catullus was * «// away * 
(Sat. xii. 54), and recommends his friends to provide themselves with 
hatchets before going to sea : 

Adspice sumendas in tempestate secures.' [Sat, xii. 61.) 



! 
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the gale would permit them to carry. As they did 
avoid the danger, we may be certain, notwithstanding 
the silence of the historian, that this was the course 
which was adopted. I have already assigned my rea- 
sons for supposing that the ship must have been laid 
to on the starboard tack under the lee of Clauda, for 
it was only on this tack that it was possible to avoid 
being driven on the African coast ; when, therefore, 
they had . taken every precaution against foundering 
which prudence or skilful seamanship could dictate, 
all that was required was to fill their storm sail, pro- 
bably already set, and to stand on. 

The question remains to be answered. What is the 
meaning of the expression * lowering the gear,' ' 'yoKa- 
cravres to a-fcsvos ' ? X/cgvos, which I have translated 
* gear,' ^ when applied to a ship, means appurtenances 
of every kind, such as spars, sails, rigging, anchors 
and cables, &c. Now, every ship situated as this one 
was, when preparing for a storm, sends down upon 
deck the 'top-hamper,' or gear connected with the 
fair-weather sails, such as the suppara, or top-sails. A 
modern ship sends down top-gallant masts and 
yards ; ^ a cutter strikes her topmast, when preparing 
for a gale. The author here, as elsewhere, states the 
fact, but gives no details ; a seaman could scarcely 

> Rightly translated by Bbckh, 'Gerathe;* Scotic^, *Graith.* 
* There I beheld a %2\t.9sst gaily graithit for the weyty lyand fast at ane 
ankir * (Complaynte of Scotland), i.e. * Gallantly furnished for the war.' 
M. Jal, whose courage as a translator is more conspicuous than his 
caution, amusingly renders it — * Qui virait gaiement sur Tancre.* 

* Gower in his Treatise on Seamanship, gives the following in- 
structions for preparing for a gale: — * Let th-* top-gallant yards and 
masts, mizen-topsail yard, mizen yard, and cross-jack yard, be got down 
on deck, that the ship may be made as snug a^ possible.' (P. 54.) 
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have avoided doing so, if he had mentioned the cir- 
cumstance at all. It is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances which are so common as to occur in almost 
every account of a storm at sea ; I content myself, 
therefore, by giving a parallel case with the present, 
namely that of one who was not a seaman, but was 
perfectly cognisant of nautical matters, Donald Camp- 
bell of Barbreck.* On his passage from Goa to 
Madras he was shipwrecked on the coast of Malabar. 
Many of the events bear a striking resemblance to 
those recorded by St. Luke in his account. * Lower- 
ing the gear ' is mentioned in the following terms : — 

* Such exertions were made that, before morning, every 
stick that could possibly be struck was down upon the deck. 

The only plausible conjecture I have met with 
respecting what was lowered, is that of Pricaeus, who 
supposes it was * not the mast, but the yard with the 
sail attached to it'^ This, indeed, is but a conjec- 
ture, but it is a probable one. We know, from the 
representations on coins and marbles, that the an- 
cients were in the habit of furling their sails aloft ; 
and unless the main-yard was lowered when the ship 
'Was running before the wind, which we are not told 
was the case, it must have been done now. This, 
however, is but conjecture ; and, in such an inquiry 
as the present, it is necessary to distinguish between 
conjecture and inference. At all events, we may con- 
clude with perfect certainty, that their object in 
' lowering the gear ' was to enable them to avoid the 
Syrtis ; because we are, in effect, told that it was so, 

* Journey to India^ pt. iii. p. 1 6. 

' * Nod malum, sed cum appenso velo antennam. ' {Prucnu in loq* ) 
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— * fearing lest they should be driven to the Syrtis, 
they lowered the gear/ This alone, however, was not 
sufficient to have kept the ship off a lee shore. There 
were but two ways by which that could have been 
effected. She might have been anchored,^ or her 
head might have been turned off shore, and such sail 
set as the violence of the gale would permit her to 
carry. We know that the first of the alternatives was 
not adopted ; we must therefore conclude that the 
last was, for by no other way could she have avoided 
the apprehended danger. 

A ship at sea, in a gale, must either scud or lie-to. 
In the present case, to have adopted the former alter- 
native would have been to have rushed on certain 
destruction. • Falconer, in his notes on the shipwreck, 
observes : — 

* The movement of scudding is never attempted in a 
contrary wind unless, as in the present instance, the condition 
of the ship rendered her incapable of any longer sustaining 
on her side the mutual effort of the wind and waves. The 
principal hazards incident to scudding are generally a 
pooping sea ; the difficulty of steering, which exposes the 
vessel perpetually to the risk of broaching-to ; and the want 
of sufficient sea-room. A sea striking the ship violently on 
the stern may dash it inwards, by which she must inevitably 
founder ; in broaching-to suddenly, she is threatened with 
being immediately over-set ; and for want of sea-room she 
is endangered with shipwreck on a lea-shore, a circumstance 
too dreadful to require explanation.' 

This last must have been the inevitable consequence, 

* There is an anchorage at Clauda ; but it is open to the E.N.E., 
and therefore would have afforded no shelter in the present case. 

I 
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had the ship been allowed to be driven at the mercy 
of the winds, as is generally supposed. 

The only question which now remains to be an- 
swered is, Which tack was the ship laid-to upon ? 
The answer is not difficult : if it had been on the port 
tack, that is, with her left side to the wind, she must 
have inevitably drifted upon the coast of Africa, with 
the wind at E.N.E., as we have proved it to have 
been,^ and would, moreover, have been driven com- 
pletely out of her course. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion, when we are 
told that * they were thus borne along,' ovtcos s<f>ipovTo^ 
that it was not only with the ship undergirded and 
made snug, but that she had storm sails set,^ and was 
on the starboard tack, which was the only course by 
which she could avoid falling into the Syrtis. With 
this notice concludes the first eventful day. 

On the following day (rrj e^rjsy ver. 1 8), the gale 
continuing unabated, they lightened the ship.^ Every 

1 8 20o?pdic ^e x^t/itt^o/if- 1 8 And we being exceed- 

vtoy iifiMv ry k^rJQ hiSoXrjy ingly tossed with a tempest, 
€7roiovvTOy the next day they lightened 

the ship. 



* See Dissertation on Euroclydon. 

* * In a storm with a contrary wind or on a lee-shore, a ship is 
obliged to lie-to under a very k)w sail ; some sail is absolutely necessary 
to keep the ship steady, otherwise she would pitch about like a cork, 
and roll so deep as to strain and work herself to pieces. ' {Enc^fc, Brit, 
art. * Seamanship.*) 

' The technical terms for taking cargo out of a ship, given by 
Julius Pollux, are, 4K04(rdai, airo^ofyrlffaffOai, Kovipitrai r^y yavy, iireXd- 
(ppiivcUf 4K$o\^y iroi'fia'aaOai rwy (poprltay. So that both here and after- 
wards in the 38th verse, when St, Luke says, iKoi5<pi(ov rh irXoiov, he 
uses appropriate technical phrases. 
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step hitherto taken indicates skilful seamanship. In 
an old French work on maritime law,^ I find every 
one of these precautions pointed out as proper to be 
taken by able mariners under similar circumstances. 

1st. With regard to undergirding, the author ob- 
serves : — 

*I1 y a des mariniers habiles, lesquels prevoyant les 
tourmentes, plongent en Feau, ceignent ou rident par bas tout 
le corps du navire avec des guerlins nommez en Levant 
gomenes^ c'est k dire, grosses cordes, ce qui Vassiste et le rend 
plus puissant k r^sister aux secousses.' (P. 528.) 

2nd. * Lowering the gear :' — 

* Abaisser les mits de hune ou mdfereaux,^ 

3rd. * Laying the ship to :' — 

* Dans le p^ril convient caposer ou mettre le navire k la 
cape, c'est k dire, amarrer le gouvernail bien ferme et im- 
mobile pour suivre Pabandon du vent ; trousser toutes les 
voiles sauf le pafi (mainsail, old French), qu'on laisse bour- 
soufler, d'autant que le vent s'enfermant en iceluy pousse en 
haut le vaisseau, le soulagent beaucoup au hurt et k la 
tomb^e.' 

4th. * Lightening the ship :' — 

* Pour pr^venir le malheur en ces occurrences et pour se 
conserver, le jet est n^cessaire, " echason a la mar de lo qui 
viene en la nave para salvarla. 



» i 



On the third day they threw overboard * the 
tackling of the ship' (ver. 19). From the expression 

* Us et Coutumes dela Mer. Rouen, 1672, 

I 2 



ii6 
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'with our' own hands/ avTO'xsipBSy I suppose the 
main-yard is meant ; an immense spar, probably as 
long as the ship, which would require the united 
efforts of passengers and crew to launch overboard. 
The relief which a ship would experience by this, 
would be of the same kind as in a modern ship when 
the guns are thrown overboard. 

A dreary interval of eleven days succeeds ; the 
gale continues with unabated fury {a<f>ohpo}9 Zs %ei/ia- 
^ofiivcov) \ neither sun nor stars can be observed ; and 
at length we are told that ' all hope of being saved 
was taken away.' But why was all hope taken away ? 
An ancient ship, without a compass and without 
celestial observation, had no means of keeping a 



19 Kat TYJ Tpirri civro^etpcc 
ri7i' (TKSvrji' rov ttXoIov epi\puv. 



20 Mji/rf ?£ iiXiov fxijre 
afTTpiM)V cTTc^atvorrwj' tVc ttXc/- 
ovaQ tffiipag, \eiiJ,ufv6Q te ovk 
oKiyov eiriKtifjietoVf Xonroy 
TTspiripelro eKirls Tratra rov 
(Twi^EO'ddi fffiCtg. 

21 IIoXX^c Te (iffLTlag 
vTrap^ovtTtfg tote (rradiig 6 
TLavXoQ it- jjiiff^ uvt&v elTrev 



19 And the third day 
they cast out with their own 
hands the tackling of the 
ship. 

20 And when neither 
sun nor stars in many days 
appeared, and no small tem- 
pest lay on us, all hope that 
we should be saved was then 
taken away. 

21 But after long absti- 
nence Paul stood forth in the 
midst of them, and said. 



* [The MS. authority (A, B, K, C, &c. ) is conclusive for Ipi^l/ov, 
* tkey threw overboard,' instead of the received ippi^afiiv^ * we threw.* 
T^^y (TKfv^v, which Alford explains *the /urmiure of the ship— beds, 
movables of all kinds, cooking utensils, and the spare rigging, ' is pro- 
bably distinct from r6 (rK€vos in ver. 17.] 
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reckoning. This was no doubt a situation of danger, 
but not one of despair, for she might have been 
driven into safety. The true explanation, I appre- 
hend, is this : their exertions to subdue the leak had 
been unavailing ; they could not tell which way to 
make for the nearest land, in order to run their ship 
ashore, the only resource for a sinking ship ; but 
unless they did make the land, they must founder at 
sea. Their apprehensions therefore were not so much 
caused by the fury of the tempest, as by the state of 
the ship. 

We are now told that after much abstinence Paul 
addressed them ; but before we hear his address the 
question occurs, what caused the abstinence ? A ship 
with nearly three hundred people on board, on a 
voyage of some length, must have had more than 
a fortnight's provisions ; in point of fact the ship was 
loaded with wheat, as we learn afterwards ; and it is 
not enough to say that, ' worn out with their labours 
and fears, they did not think of eating.'^ Now, 
although the connection between heavy gales and 
* much abstinence ' is by no means obvious, yet we 
find it is one of their most frequent concomitants. 
The impossibility of cooking, or the destruction of 
provisions from leakage, are the principal causes 
which produce it. Breydenbach, the dean of Mentz, 
in his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, experienced two 
gales of wind,^ and very feelingly records the absti- 

* * Continui labores et metus a periculis effecerant ut de cibo capi- 
endo non cogitarent.* (Kuinoel.) 

* Mentz, i486. See account of this curious work in Dibdin's 
^des AUhorpiancBf and the Journal of the Geographical Society ^ vol. ix. 
p. 311 ; as it is not paged, I count the leaves from the end. 
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nence that ensued on each occasion. In one case a 
sea struck their vessel, and * destroyed their caboose 
or cooking-place, and broke everything within it ; ^ in 
the other he tells us ' there was no thought of eating 
or drinking, because the cooking-place was altogether 
under water.' ^ 

John Newton, the celebrated vicar of Olney, in 
his interesting autobiography, relates a circumstance 
which occurred in his own experience of sea life ; on 
a voyage from Cape Lopez a sea struck his ship, and 
strained her so much that she nearly foundered : — 

* We found that the water having floated all our mov- 
ables in the hold, all the casks of provisions had been beaten 
in pieces by the violent motion of the ship. On the other 
hand, our live stock, such as pigs, sheep, and poultry, had 
been washed overboard in the storm ; in effect, all the pro- 
visions we saved . . . would have subsisted us but a week, 
at a scanty allowance.* (Omicron's * Letters,' letter vii.) 

In the case of the ' Guipuscoa,' the Spanish ship 
mentioned in Anson's Voyage, those who could work 

* * Porro tempestate ilia durante cum naves ab invicem longius ^ 
essent separatae, una vi ventorum acta ad latus nostrae galeae grandi 
impetu impegit vehementer barcamque coUateralem dirupit penitus, et 
destiuxit nostram vero coquinam fregit earum et omnia quae in ea erant.* 

— 19th leaf from the end. On the same leaf will be found the following 

invocation by the mariners to the Virgin, which I have not met with 

elsewhere : — 

* Sa've, Splendor Firmamenti I 

Tu caliginosae menti 

Desuper irradia. 
Placa mare, Maris Stella I 
Ne involvat nos procella 

Et tempestas obvia.* 

* 'Nee fuit memoria cibi aut potus hac tempestate, quia coquina era 
in aquis tota.' {lb, 17th fol. from end.) 
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at the pumps were reduced to an ounce and a half of 
biscuit per diem ; those who could not were allowed 
an ounce of wheat. To some such cause the absti- 
nence mentioned by St. Luke may doubtless be 
ascribed. 

The hardships which the crew endured during a 
gale of such continuance, and their exhaustion from 
labour at the pumps and hunger, may be imagined, 
but are not described. Under these circumstances 
St Paul encourages them by the assurance that their 
lives would be spared. He thus addresses them : — 

* Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. 
And now I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for there shall 
be no loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night, an angel of God, whose I 
am, and whom I serve, saying. Fear not, Paul ; thou must 
be brought before Capsar ; and, lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer ; 
for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. 
Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island.' 



aavTCLQ fxoi fjifi apdyefrOai axo 
TrJQ KpfiTTjg KEpdrjaai te Trjy 
v/3/oiv TavTTjv Kai rrfy i^rifuar, 

22 Kat TO. vvr irapuirw 
vfxcLQ ivOvfielvy a7ro/5o\i) yap 
ypvx^fJQ ovce/iia etrrai c£ v/jwy 
ttKtjv 70V vKoiuv, 

23 UapitTTi) yap fxoi 
TavTj^ Tp rvi^ri tov Qeov ov 
EifJii, f uat Xarpevu), ayycAof, 



Sirs, ye should have hear- 
kened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to 
have gained this harm and 
loss. 

22. And now I exhort 
you to be of good cheer : for 
there shall be no loss of any 
man^s life among you, but of 
the ship. 

23 For there stood by 
me this night an angel of 
God, whose I am, and whom 
I serve, 
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At length, on the fourteenth night of their being 
* driven through ' {8ui<f>spofiiv(op) the sea of Adria, 
towards midnight the seamen suspected {virsvoovv) 
that land was near {irpoa-dysiv avroh, literally, was 
nearing them ^). St. Luke does not tell us what the 
indications were ; and the only conjecture I have seen 
is that of Calmet, that they became aware of it by the 
sense of smell. He says : — 

* lis soupgonn^rent rapproche de la terre, non par la 
vue, parce que c'^tait k minuit et qu'ils ^taient dans des pro- 
fondes t^nbbres, mais apparemment par Todeur de la terra, 
ou par la fraicheur, ou par les vents.' 



24 Aiyioy Mj) ^o/3oi), 
IlavXc* Kaitrapi (re ^tl Trnpa- 
(r^^^•at, koi Ihov Ki\dpi(TTai ffoi 
6 0£oc wairac rove irXiovTac 
fiera trov. 

25 Ato evOvfieiTef av^peg' 
wiffrevw yap t^ 0c^ otl ovTutg 
icrrai kuB* of rpoiroy XeXdXriTui 

26 Etc yfjaroy ti Tiva ^ei 
ijfjLdg iKTTfffeiy. 

27 *£Iq M TEffffaplfTKaihE- 

Karri vvt kyiviTO ^lafpepofjLevioi* 
ijfiwy Iv T^ *A^pi^j Kara fxitrov 
Tfjg yvi^Tog VTrevouvy ol ravrai 
irpotrdytiy Tiya iivrolg \t»}pui\ 



24 Saying, Fear not, 
Paul ; thou must be brought 
before Csesar : and, lo, God 
hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee. 

25 Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer : for I believe 
God, that it shall be even as 
it was told me. 

26 Howbeit we must be 
cast upon a certain island. 

27 But when the four- 
teenth night was come, as we 
were driven up and down in 
Adria, about midnight the 
shipmen deemed that they 
drew near to some country ; 



' St. Luke here uses the graphic language of seamen, to whom the 
ship is the principal object, whilst the land rises and sinks, nears and 
recedes — 

* Terrseque urbesque recedunt. * 

The word x^P^ evidently means the land as distinguished from the sea. 
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But all these conjectures require off-shore winds. 
A storm on the face of a lee shore is riot the time 

when — 

* Gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy spoils.' 

The only other conjecture is that they saw or heard 
the breakers on a rocky coast. 

Such are the usual premonitory warnings to ships 
unexpectedly falling in with the land at night. 

If we assume that St. Paul's Bay, in Malta, is the 
actual scene of the shipwreck, we can have no diffi- 
culty in explaining what these indications must have 
been. No ship can enter it from the east without 
passing within a quarter of a mile of the point of 
Koura ; but before reaching it the land is too low, 
and too far from the track of a ship driven from 
the eastward, to be seen in a dark night. When she 
does come within this distance, it is impossible to 
avoid observing the breakers ; for with north-easterly 
gales the sea breaks upon it with such violence, that 
Admiral Smyth, in his view of the headland, has 
made the breakers its distinctive character, realising 
Campbeirs line— 

* The white wave foaming to the distant sky.* 

By a singular chance I can establish an important 
link in the chain of evidence respecting the identity 
of this locality, namely that the distance at which the 
breakers could be seen here is about a quarter of a 
mile, and that they are seen at this distance when the 
land itself is not seen. 
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On one of those rare occasions when there was no 
ground-swell and a boat could land on the point of 
Koura, I landed with my friend the Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son of Saline, and was engaged in demonstrating to 
him upon the spot, how rigidly every one of the con- 
ditions required to make it agree with the narrative 
was here fulfilled. To the east lay the low and 
receding shores of Malta, nowhere * approaching ' 
within a mile of the track of a ship coming from 
Clauda, and which therefore could not be seen on a 
night such as that described in the narrative. In the 
opposite direction the shore, begirt with mural pre- 
cipices (Tpaxsts TOTTovs'), where a ship would be 
dashed to pieces, but with * creeks with shores,' into 
which she might be thrust ; and on the rocks where 
we stood, not more than twenty feet above the surface 
of the sea, and totally destitute of vegetation, lay 
huge fragments of rock, forcibly torn up by the 
waves, and lodged at least twelve feet above the level 
of a tideless sea, affording no doubtful evidence of 
what must have been the force of the breakiers in a 
gale from the Greco Levante E.N.E. (Euro-aquilo), 
the point at which it is most exposed. One of our 
boatmen, who was listening attentively, said he knew 
what I was speaking about, and could point out the 
spot of the shipwreck ; that he was a boy when it 
happened, and had gone to see the ship next day. 
This produced an explanation. He told us that 
thirty or forty years ago, the * Lively ' frigate fell in 
unexpectedly with the point, in a dark night, and, 
missing stays, had run ashore at a spot which he 
showed us, and that, a gale coming on, she had gone 
to pieces. 
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Struck with the coincidence, on my return to 
England I applied at the Admiralty, and examined 
the proceedings of the court-martial held on the 
officers of the ship, from which it appears that on 
August 10, 1 8 10, the * Lively' frigate, coming from 
the westward with a fair wind, made the land of 
Gozo and the west end of Malta before it was dark. 
The weather, however, afterwards turned thick, and 
the land was lost sight of. When the captain 
(M'Kinlay) went below, he left orders with the 
master to heave the ship to at a certain hour, to get 
her put in order, before running into the harbour 
of Valetta next morning. This was accordingly 
done ; but the ship was, unfortunately, and against 
the opinion of the Lieutenant of the watch (Lieu- 
tenant, now Admiral Lord Fitzhardinge), brought to 
with her head in-shore. Soon afterward the quarter- 
master on the look-out gave the alarm of rocks to 
leeward.^ He states, in his evidence, that he did not 
see the land, but * the curl of the sea ' upon the rocks, 
at the distance of about a quarter of a mile. This 
was upon ihe point of Koura, the very spot where a 
ship driving from the east into SL PauFs Bay must 

' In reporting to the master, the quartermaster said there was 
neither room to tack nor wear, but *if all was thrown aback the ship 
might back out stem foremost.' There can be no doubt but that if this 
plan had been .adopted, the ship would have xliifted clear of the point ; 
but the officers could not know how far the rocks extended, and there 
was no reason to fear that the frigate, if properly handled, would * miss 
stays ; ' this was evidently the opinion of -the court, who put repeated 
questions as to Ihe cause of the ship's not coming round : one of the 
witnesses attributed it to the confusion caused by the captain's coming 
sudd£nly on deck, another to a brace being let go too soon. The 
master was reduced in rank for bringing the ship to with her head in« 
shore. 
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have seen and heard the breakers, and the only spot 
where she could have done so. Upon perceiving the 
danger, the order * ready about and clear the anchor ' 
was immediately given by Lieutenant Berkeley ; and 
as they were bracing round the maintop-sail to fill 
upon the ship, the man at the lead sounded, and found 
twenty-five fathoms. Before, however, she had suffi- 
cient way upon her, the helm was put down ; but the 
ship missed stays, that is they could not get her head 
round on the opposite tack. The anchor was then let 
go ; ^ but before the ship brought up, she fell off 

« 

broadside 6n the rocks, and a gale coming on she 
went to pieces. 

Before proceeding to compare the notices in the 
narrative with the peculiarities of the supposed site, 
let us stop to inquire whether the data with which, 
this inquiry has furnished us will not enable us to as- 
certain, within certain limits, by ct priori reasoning, 
whereabouts the ship was, that is her longitude and 
latitude, when the * shipmen deemed that she drew 
near to some country/ 

I have already shown, from three independent 
sources, that the wind must have been E.N.E. \ N. to 
the nearest quarter of a point ; and that the ship 
must have been on the starboard tack, that is with 
her head to the north, in order to avoid the Syrtis. 
The first question which presents itself is, what was 
the direction of the drift mentioned in the seven- 
teenth verse, * so were driven ' (outwj i<f>^povTo). The 
answer depends on the angle the ship's head makes 

• * This does not appear from the proceedings of the court ; but one 
of our boatmen told us he assisted in sweeping for it, and that it was 
found many years afterwards. 
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with the wind and the lee-way. But an ancient ship 
could probably not lie nearer the wind than seven 
points, which added to six points of lee-way, makes 
thirteen points, as the angle which such a ship would 
probably make with the wind.^ E.N.E. \ N. is 2j 
points to the north of east : if we add thirteen to this, 
it makes the azimuth of the ship*s course from Clauda 
W. I N., or W. 8° N., which is the bearing of Malta to 
the nearest degree. 

The next point to be ascertained is, how far would 
she have driven from Clauda about midnight * when 
the fourteenth night was come/ The knowledge of 
this depends upon the rate of drift and the time con- 
sumed. The result which the calculations founded 
upon these data gives us is so very striking, that I 
feel called upon to state the elements on which it is 
founded at some length, lest I should be accused of 
* cooking ' them — that is of selecting those only which 
answered my purpose, and rejecting those which did 
not. 

In order to ascertain what might be supposed to 
be the mean rate of drift of a ship circumstanced 
as that of St. Paul was, I consulted two nautical 
friends, both of them at the time commanding ships 
in Valetta harbour, and both of them familiar with 
the navigation of the Levant. To the first of these 
officers whom I met with (the late Captain W. 

• I arrive at these results thus : ancient ships could sail on opposite 
tacks, * in contrariam * (Pliny, ii. 48), hence they could lie with eight 
points of the wind, but they certainly could not lie so near the wind as 
modem ships, say six points ; the mean, therefore, is seven points. 
The lee-way of a ship in a gale varies from 5J to 6J points (see Fal- 
coner's Marine Dictionary, article * Lee-way *) ; the mean of which is six 
points. 
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M*Lean, R.N.), I put the question, * What would yoii 
say would be the probable rate of drift of a ship laid 
to in a gale of wind ?' His answer was, * That de- 
pends on the force of the gale and the size of the 
ship/ Upon explaining that I considered it a large 
ship, even as compared with modern merchantmen, 
and that the gale might be reckoned as one of mean 
intensity, he said, after considering the matter, that 
speaking in round numbers forty miies in twenty- 
four hours might be reckoned a fair allowance. I put 
the same question to Captain Graves, R.N., who 
replied, * From three-quarters of a mile an hour to 
two miles an hour/ The mean of these extremes is 
thirty-three miles in twenty-four hours, and the mean 
of both estimates is thirty-six and a half miles in 
twenty-four hours/ 

I come now to the time elapsed. It is quite clear 
from the narrative that St. Luke counts the time from 
the day the ship left Fair Havens. We hear of the 
* third day' (ver. 19) ; the preceding is termed * next 
day,' which brings us to the first day both of the gale 
and the voyage. It is also clear that the events of 
that day must have occupied a large portion of it. 
The time consumed in driving through the Sea of 
Adria, from the time they left the island of Clauda 
till they became aware of the vicinity of land at mid- 
night of the fourteenth day, is therefore thirteen days 
coraplete and a small fraction. But the distance 
from Clauda to the point of Koura, where I suppose 

* When Captain Graves said from three-quarters of a mile to two 
miles an hour, I replied, * Very well, I may suppose a mile and a half 
an hour about a mean rate, * to which he assented, agreeing exactly 
with Admiral Penrose's estimate of the probable rate of drift. 
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that this happened, is 4766 miles, which, at the rate 
as deduced from the information of Captains M*Lean 
and Graves, would take exactly thirteen days, one 
hour, and twenty-one minutes.^ 

The coincidence of the actual bearing of St. Paul's 
Bay from Clauda, and the direction in which a ship 
must have driven in order to avoid the Syrtis, is if 
possible still more striking than that of the time 
actually consumed, and the calculated time. 

The direction of the ship's course is inferred from 
that of the wind, from the angle of the ship's head 
with the wind, and from the lee-way. I have shown 
(see p. 1 01) that the mean direction of the wind, as 
deduced from the notices in the narrative, was E. 
26° 1 5' N. In the Dissertation on Ancient Ships I 
have assigned reasons for supposing seven points as 
the angle a ship's head would make with the wind, 
which, added to six points for lee-way, makes an 
angle of 146° 15', which, added to the angle of the 
wind, makes the azimuth of the ship's course, as 

* This distance is deduced from the position of the places by the 

following formula : — 

Lat. N. Lon. E. 

Point of Koura, 35° 56' mer. parts 2313 14° 25' 

Clauda, 34 52 mer. parts 2235 24 2 

Dif. . . 1° 4'=64' Diff. 78 Diff. 90 37'=577' 

As mer. diff. of As rad lO'Ooocxx) 

lat. 78 , log. I '892095 is to diflf. lat. 64° . . I -806180 

is to rad. . . 10*000000 so is sec. course 

so is diff., lon. 577 2761176 82*17' 12-872007 

12*761176 12*678187 

I '892395 lO'OOOOOO 

to tang, course | j^.g^^g, ^^ distance 476-6 . . 2*678187 

82*17' • • J 
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drawn from these data, E. 172° 30' N., or N. 82° 30' 
W., which agrees with the bearing of St. Paul's Bay, 
82® 17', as drawn from the foregoing calculation to 
1 3', which at the distance between Clauda and Malta 
is equivalent about two miles and a half 

Hence according to these calculations, a ship 
starting late in the evening from Clauda would, by 
midnight on the 14th, be less than three miles from 
the entrance of St. Paul's Bay. I admit that a coinci- 
dence so very close as this, is to a certain extent 
accidental, but it is an accident which could not have 
happened had there been any inaccuracy on the part 
of the author of the narrative with regard to the 
numerous incidents upon which the calculations are 
founded, or had the ship been wrecked anywhere but 
at Malta, for there is no other place agreeing, either 
in name or description, within the limits to which we 
are tied down by calculations founded upon the 
narrative. 







^ 
«« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

The ship now approaches the termination of her 
disastrous voyage. Land is not indeed in sight, but 
to the watchful senses of the * shipmen ' the sound or 
appearance of breakers tells them that it is near, or 
in the nautical language of St Luke, that it is approach- 
ing. Such indications are the usual harbingers of 
destruction ; here they call forth a display of presence 
of mind, promptitude and seamanship, which could 
not be surpassed in the present day, and by which, 
under Providence, the lives of all on board were 
saved. 

However appalling the alarm of breakers may be 
to a ship unexjpectedly falling in with the land on an 
unknown coast, and in a dark and stormy night, it 
afforded in the present case a chance at least of safety. 
The hope which was taken away is restored. They 
can now adopt the last resource for a sinking ship, 
and run her ashore ; but to do so before it was day 
would have been to have rushed on certain destruc- 
tion. They must bring the ship, if it be possible, to 
anchor, and hold on till day-break, when they may 
perhaps discover some * creek with a shore,' into which 
they may be able to * thrust the ship.' 

K 
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The progress of the narrative has brought us to 
the question, Whether the traditional locality is in 
reality that of the shipwreck ? Now, if we attend 
minutely to the narrative, it will be seen that the 
number of conditions required to be fulfilled, in order 
to make any locality agree with it, are so numerous 
as to render it morally impossible to suppose that 
the agreement which we find here can be the effect of 
chance. 

The first circumstance mentioned is that at mid- 
night the shipmen suspected the vicinity of land 
evidently without seeing it. The ship was driving 
from Clauda ; her previous track must have been at 
such a distance from the .land, and the land itself must 
be so low, as to prevent its being seen. Now, upon 
laying down the track of a ship driving in that direc- 
tion to St. Paul's Bay, on Admiral Smyth's chart of 
Malta, I find that the land, which in that part of the 
island is very low, nowhere approaches within a mile 
of it,^ but that it is impossible to enter the bay without 
passing within a quarter of a mile of a low rocky 
point, which juts out and forms its eastern entrance 
(the point of Koura). When the * Lively ' frigate 
unexpectedly fell in with this very point, the quarter- 
master on the look-out, who first observed it, states in 
his evidence at the court-martial, that at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile the land could not be seen, but 
that he saw the surf on the shore. Here then we 
establish the explanation of a hitherto unexplained 
passage of Scripture, by the oath of a competent 

> Off Valetta the distance of the track of a ship from Clauda to St. 
Paul's Bay is three miles ; it gradually diminishes to one mile. 
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witness. Till the ship arrived at the entrance of the 
bay they could not be aware of the vicinity of land ; 
when they did come to it they could not avoid 
becoming aware of it. When they did so, they 
sounded, and found twenty fathoms.^ But a ship 
coming from the eastward must, immediately after 
passing the point, pass over this depth.^ It is quite 
true that every ship in approaching the land must pass 
over twenty fathoms and fifteen fathoms ; but here 
not only must the twenty-fathom depth be close to 
the spot where they had the indications of land, but 
it must bear E. by S. from the fifteen-fathom depth, 
and at such a distance as would allow of preparation 
for anchoring, with four anchors from the stern ; for 
we are not to suppose that ships from sea, unex- 
pectedly falling in with land, can be prepared to 
anchor in an unusual manner on the instant. Now, 
about half an hour farther, estimating the ship's rate 
of progression by the time which had been hitherto 
consumed, we find the depth to be fifteen fathoms. 

28 Kat (io\l(TavT€Q evpov 28 And sounded, and 

opyviac eiKoai, fipaxv ^e ^la- found it twenty fathoms, and 
(TTriaavTeg koi irdXiv f^oXitrav- when they had gone a little 
T€g elpov opyviag hKairivre* further, they sounded again, 

and found it fifteen fathoms. 



* The ancient fathom (opyvid) so nearly agrees with the English 
fathom, that the difference may be neglected. According to Hesychius, 
it is ri rS>v afuporepcov x^''P^^ ^KroffiSf the space between both hands 
extended. 

* See chart of St. Paul's Bay to the west of the point of Koura. I 
have given the soundings as they are laid down in Admiral Smyth's 
chart. Although the depth of twenty fathoms is not marked, we know 
it must be between seventeen and twenty-four. 

K 2 
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Here we are told that fearing lest they should have 
fallen upon rocks/ they cast four anchors out of the 
stem. This implies that there were rocks to leeward, 
on which, if they had not anchored, they must have 
fallen, but the fifteen-fathom depth is as nearly as 
possible a quarter of a mile from the shore, which is 
here girt with mural precipices, and upon which the 
sea must have been breaking with great violence. 
Upon the former alarm the ship weathered the point ; 
here it was impossible. From the position of the 
ship's head, the breakers must have been seen over 
the lee bow. Their only chance of safety, therefore, 
was to anchor ; but to do so successfully in a gale of 
wind, on a lee shore, requires not only time for prepa- 
ration, but holding ground of extraordinary tenacity. 
In St Paul's Bay the anchorage is thus described in 
the sailing directions : — 

* The harbour of St. Paul is open to easterly and north- 
east winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe for small ships, the 
ground, generally, being very good ; and while the cables 
hold there is no danger, as the anchors will never start 
(P. i6i.) 

29 ^ofiovfjievol T£ firi nov 29 And fearing lest we 

Kara rpaxeic tottovc cicttcVw- should have fallen upon 

fjiev Ik irpvfjivriQ pi\f/avTeg ayKv- rocks, they cast four anchors 

paq reaaapaiy rivxoi'To fijiepav out of the Stem and wished 

yevitrdai. for day. 



> Tpax^s is mentioned as a hydrographic term by Julius PoUujc, and 
classed with the words Hiropfios, ii\lfi€yos, Sec, lib. i. lOi. When 
Ulysses is wrecked on the coast of Phseacia, — 

TSippa $c fiiv fi4ya KVfxa <l>4p€ rpiix^^of^'"' &icr^y. 

"Eyda K* ikvh piyohs BpiS^drif ffbv 8' O0T^ kpd.x'ht 

Ei /A^, K.T.X. (Od. V. 425.) 
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The proximate cause of anchoring was no doubt 
that assigned by St. Luke, namely the fear of falling 
on the rocks to leeward ; but they had also an ulterior 
object in view, which was to run the ship ashore as 
soon as daylight enabled them to select a spot where 
it could be done with a prospect of safety ; for this 
purpose the very best position in which an ancient 
ship could be, was to be anchored by the stern. 

We have no occasion, therefore, to account for 
this proceeding, by showing that a certain class of 
vessels in the eastern seas anchor in this manner. To 
explain away the difficulty, is much the same as if 
the biographer of Lord Nelson were to explain away 
the well-known manoeuvre of anchoring by the stern 
at the battle of the Nile,^ by attempting to prove that 
this was a common practice with English ships. 
That of the ancients was the same as the moderns ; 
except under particular circumstances, they anchored 
by the bow, — * Anchora de prora jacitur.' The reasons 
for doing so are obvious ; it is much easier to arrest a 
ship's way by the bow than by the stem. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that from the 
very necessity of the case the ancient navigators were 
forced to depend much more upon their ground- tackle 

* Appian ascribes the success of a fonner naval victory on the coast 
of Africa tb the manoeuvre of anchoring by the stem, and for the same 
reasons as Lord Nelson's — it obviated the necessity of exposing the 
weak points of the ships to the enemy in turning round. The ships of 
the Carthaginians were anchored along-shore, like the French fleet. 
The Romans attacked them from the sea, in the usual manner, but in 
turning round to repeat their blows, they received those of the enemy 
on their sides, till at last they let go their anchors by the stem, and 
with a long scope of cable hauled out their ships, Karh vpifivaVf by the 
stem. {^De Bell, Pun,, edit. Stephani, p. 76.) 
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than the moderns. Ships constructed and rigged like 
theirs could not, when caught in a gale, work off a 
lee shore, they must of necessity anchor ; hence they 
must have been very amply provided with anchors 
and cables, and habituated to the use of them in 
every possible contingency. I may also add that as 
both ends of their ships were alike, there was nothing 
in their form to prevent this mode of anchoring from 
being put in practice. 

There is still one difficulty to be obviated, which 
I am indebted to a naval friend for starting. Upon 
pointing out to Captain M*Lean, R.N., whose autho- 
rity I have already cited, the advantageous position 
in which it placed the ship for the purpose of running 
her ashore, he replied, * Very true ; but were the ships 
of the ancients fitted to anchor by the stern } had 
they hawse-holes aft 1 because, if they were, we are 
only coming back to old practices.' 

This is the difficulty of a seaman, who immediately 
thinks of how the thing is to be done. I must admit 
myself too much of a landsman to have thought of it, 
otherwise I should have been able to have answered it, 
which I was not at the time ; for I had copied from 
the * Antichiti di Ercolano ' the figure of the ship, 
in the picture of Theseus deserting Ariadne, which 
contains details showing, not only that they were so 
fitted, but the manner in which it was done ; and 
that too in a ship so strictly contemporaneous with 
that of St. Paul, that there is nothing impossible in 
the supposition, that the artist had taken his sub- 
ject from that very ship, on loosing from the pier of 
Puteoli. A hawser is seen towing astern, — it passes 
through the rudder-port, and within board it is seen 
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coiled round an upright beam or capstan, in front of 
the break of the poop-deck. 

We see, therefore, that ships of the ancients were 
fitted to anchor by the stern ; and in the present in- 
stance that mode of anchoring was attended with 
most important advantages. 

If St. Luke had been a seaman, we can scarcely 
suppose that he would have omitted to have men- 



tioned the reasons for this particular mode of anchor- 
ing, or the precautions which were necessary in order 
to insure its being done with success ; but as usual 
he is contented with a bare statement of facts, with- 
out assigning reasons or offering explanations. One 
most essential precaution in such a case, and pro- 
bably under the circumstances a difficult one, was to 
lift the rudders out of the water, and secure them 
by lashings ; we are not expressly told that this 
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precaution was taken, but we learn afterwards indirectly 
that it was. Perhaps also the main-mast was cut 
away. Falconer, a seaman, contemplates the possibi- 
lity of saving the ship by doing so, — 

* The hull dismasted there awhile may ride, 
With lengthened cables on the raging tide.' 

('Shipwreck,' canto ii.) 

The circumstance of the artemon having been 
hoisted ^ when they ran the ship ashore, lends proba- 
bility to the conjecture, and nothing can be inferred 
from the author's silence, but it is nothing more than 
a conjecture ; and I have not ventured, in the view 
of the ship anchored by the stern, to represent it so. 
(See Frontispiece.) 

The advantages of being anchored in this manner 
are, that by cutting away the anchors {ras dyKvpas 
TrepLsKomes), loosing the bands of the rudder {avivres 
ras ^svKTTipias r&v 7r7)haXla)v)j and hoisting the 
artemon {iirdpavras tov dprificova), all of which could 
be, as they were in effect, done simultaneously, the 
ship was immediately under command, and could be 
directed with precision to any part of the shore which 
offered a prospect of safety. Whereas, if anchored in 
the usual mode, she might have taken * the wrong 
cast,' or drifted on the rocks before she was under 
command. 

The number of anchors which were let go shows 
that the able commander (KV^epv/^rrj^) left nothing to 

^ In the ship of Catullus, when the mast is cut away, they hoist the 
artemon, — *velo prora suo,' which the scholiast explains *artemone 
solo velificaverunt. * (Juv. Sat, xii. 69.) See Dissertation on Ships, 
for proof that the artemon was the foresail. 
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chance. The ship is now in a situation where escape 
is possible, but not certainly one in which it is pro- 
bable. From the state of the ship she may go down 
at her anchors, or the coast to leeward may be iron- 
bound, affording no beach (atycaXos) upon which they 
can land in safety. Hence their anxious longing for 
day ; hence also the ungenerous but natural attempt 
of the seamen to save their own lives, by taking to 
the boat ; an attempt not peculiar to ancient times.^ 
They lower the boat under pretence of laying out 
anchors from the bow.' The design is penetrated 
and defeated by St. Paul. He tells the centurion, 
that unless they remain in the ship they cannot be 
saved. The soldiers cut the boat's hawsers, and allow 
her to go adrift. 

30 TCjy ^e vavTwy i^riTovv- 30 And as the shipmen 

Tufy <^vyiiv ek tov irXolov jcal were about to flee out of the 
XaXaffdyTbJV rrjy (fKatpriy elc ship, when they had let down 

triy OaXaffaav ^/oo^afffi wq U the boat into the sea, under 
trptfpric oyKvpaQ fieWdyrvv colour as though they would 
iKTuyeiVf have cast anchors out of the 

foreship. 



^ When the AtAJnunne, 64, was lost on the Skerki rocks, near 
Sicily, in 1806, two boats* crews deserted her. There were no officers 
in the boats. (See United Service Magazine, February 1845, P* 229.) 

^ We hear of anchors being laid out from both ends of a ship (lica- 
ripfaBw) . ( Appian. ) 

It is to be observed, that casting anchors out of the foreship could 
have been of no possible advantage in the circumstances, and that as the 
pretext could not deceive a seaman, we must infer that the officers of 
the ship were parties to the unworthy attempt, which was perhaps de- 
tected by the nautical skill of St. Luke, and communicated by him to 
St. Paul. 
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During the interval which remained till day, St. 
Paul exhorted them to take food, saying, — 

* This is the fourteenth day * that ye have tarried and 
continued fasting, having taken nothing, wherefore I pray 
you to take some food, for this is for your health, for there 
shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you.' 

They were now to eat in the ship for the last 
time, and needed no longer to stint themselves to 



31 EIttck 6 riauXoc 7*^ 
c/carovrdjoxj? ^oX toIq trTpariw- 
raiQ 'Eav firj ovroi fAsiyuxriy 
iv T^ irXoiffy vfieiQ trioOijyai 
oh ^vvaaOe. 

32 T6t£ avcKoypar 01 irrpa- 
Tiwrai TCL a\OLVia rrjg (JKa(fnf]Qj 
Ka\ eiatrav avr^v kKTreaiif. 

33 "A-^pi he ov fj^ipa 
HfxeWev ylveadaiy irdptKoXei 
6 TlavXog &7ravTaQ fieraXaj^elv 
Tpo<l>rjg Xiyu)v TetrerapetrKaidi- 
KCLTrjv (rfifiepov tifiipar irpotr- 
^OKHvreQ aaiTOi ^larcXflrc, 
fjirfBev irpoaXaflofievoi' 



31 Paul said to the cen- 
turion and to the soldiers, 
Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved. 

32 Then the soldiers cut 
off the ropes of the boat, and 
let her fall off 

33 And while the day 
was coming on, Paul be- 
sought them all to take meat, 
saying. This day is the four- 
teenth day that ye have tar- 
ried, and continued fasting, 
[literally, *that ye wait for 
and continue fasting'] having 
taken nothing. 



* GranviUe Penn thinks the reading ought to be ' reccdpas, koI 8^ Koi 
T^y (Hiiutpov TifiSpay, four, days even this very day,' supposing that the 
apostle meant that they had literally taken nothing for so many days ; 
but surely there is no difficulty in the case. St. Luke, when he speaks 
as a historian, terms their fasting * niuch abstinence ' (toAXi}; iLCirias, 
ver. 21). St. Paul uses the strong but common language, of calling 
taking very little taking nothing. It could not be mistaken by those to 
whom it was addressed. 
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an allowance ; the apostle sets the example, and 
giving thanks to God takes a piece of bread, and 
breaking it, begins to eat ; inspirited by this, all of 
them partake a full meal, the first since the com- 
mencement of the gale ; and with renewed strength 
make a last effort to lighten the ship,^ not only by 
pumping, but by throwing the wheat ^ into the sea. 



34 Aio •kupvLKoKSi iffjidg 
^ra\aj3€iv Tp<xpr}g, tovto yap 
Trpog rrjg vfieripag criifTTjpiac 
VTrdp')(iC ov^tvog yap vfiCjv 
Opi^aTTOTrig Ke<pa\f^g airoXtiTai. 

35 Etxac ^€ ravra Kai 
\a(iuty apTOV tv-)(apiaTrf(Tev 
tH Oea> iywiriov iravTiov koX 
KKatrag ^piaro iaduiy. 



36 Evflu/iot ^e yevofjieroi 
navrec Kai avroi TrpotrtXafioyTO 
Tpoiprjg. 

37 "llfieda Be ai Tracai 
i//v)(ai £v T(5 rrXol^ hiaKoffiai ' 
kfiBofiiiKOvra c^. 



34 Wherefore I pray you 
to take some meat, for this 
is for your health : for there 
shall not an hair fall from 
the head of any of you. 

35 And when he had 
thus spoken, he took bread, 
and gave thanks to God in 
presence of them all, and 
when he had broken it, he 
began to eat. 

36 Then were they all of 
good cheer, and they also 
took some meat 

37 And we were in all in 
the ship two hundred three 
score and sixteen souls. 



^ *Ekov^i(ov rh irAoiov, they lightened the ship. Amongst the nautical 
terms of Julius Pollux we find Kovtpiffcu t^v vavv. (See note to verse 
18.) The Septuagint has Kov^iffdrjyai Qonah, i. 5). 

* Some suppose that by rhv airov the remainder of the ship's pro- 
visions is meant ; but to suppose that they had remaining such a quan- 
tity as would lighten the ship is quite inconsistent with the previous 
abstinence ; and besides wheat was the staple commodity imported 
from Alexandria to Italy. 

' [Westcott and Hort read &s Wofi-fiKovra l( (about seventy-six)« 
9juuc6a'tai in znaigin.] 
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When day broke they did not know the land ;^ 
but it had certain peculiarities, and unless we can 
show that the shore to the west of the ship's sup- 
posed position possesses the same peculiarities, it 
will not agree with that mentioned in the text. The 
first of these is, * rocky places ' (rpaxe't^^ tottovs) ; the 
fear of falling upon which at night had caused, them 
to come to anchor. Now the shore here is skirted 
with precipices, against which the ship must have 
been dashed in pieces, had she not been anchored. 
The next is, a ' creek with a sandy beach ' {koKitov 
exovra alyiaXov) ;^ and the third is, *a place of two 

• — ■ — — ■ — 

38 Kope(r6ivTeQ 5c Tpo<prJQ 38 And when they had 

€Kou<l>iZoy TO rrXoloy £ic/3aXXo- eaten enough, they lightened 

^£1^01 Toy (TLTOv liQ Ttfy 6d\aa- the ship, and cast out the 

(ray. wheat into the sea. 



' It has been asked, if Malta was the island, how came it not to be 
known to some of the crew, for it is not to be supposed that Alexan- 
drian seamen could be ignorant of that island ? Major Rennel, with 
his usual candour, says : * It must be admitted, that, on a supposition 
that it was the island of Malta (as the author certainly concludes), it 
might appear extraordinary that it should not have been recognised by 
some of the crew of the ship, which belonged to Alexandria (chap, 
xxvii.), as it may be supposed that Malta was well known to the navi- 
gators of that port. This, however, I cannot pretend to account for. * 
ArchaologiOf xxi. 103.) But St. Paul's Bay is remote from the great 
harbour, and possesses no marked features by which it could be recog- 
nized. 

* * A creek with a shore.* Commentators tell us that every creek 
has a shore, and that it should be < a shore with a creek ' (vide Kuinoel 
ad loc.) ; but aly 10X65, although it sometimes means the shore in gene- 
ral, in a restricted sense means a sandy beach, in contradistinction to a 
rocky coast. St. Luke here uses the correct hydrographical term. 
Arrian uses it frequently in this sense. Thus, in describing the shores 
of the Red Sea, he talks of a great and small beach, fdyuihJbf: koL fiucphs 
Koi fjL^yas (Perip. Mar. Eryth. p. 9) ; and in the Periplus of Nearchus, 
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seas * (tottov SLOaXaa-a-ov), It will be seen how per- 
fectly these features still distinguish the coast. 

Having observed from the ship a creek, such as we 
have described, they determined if it were possible 
to thrust the ship into it ; they now cut their cables,^ 
and left the anchors in the sea ; and loosing (avivrss) 
the lashings of the rudders,^ and hoisting up the arte- 
mon,^ or foresail {aprifKova), they made for the creek, 
which they had previously selected for the purpose. 

39 "Ore de fifiifM iyiytTo, 39 And when it was day 

rily yijy ovk kiriyivtaaKovyKok- they knew not the land, but 

TTov hi Tiva Karevoovv tyovra they discovered a certain 

alyLoXoy tiQ oy ifiovXevoyro creek with a shore, into the 



we are told that the fleet was moved from one sandy beach to ancf^her, 
which was named Neoptana. *AX\h. (irXcov ykp i.irh rod cdyiaXov, 
UpcarrtSi rp yy irpofftx^^h ^^ vXt^trayres . ffraSlovs - &s ■ i^rrcueotrlQvs iv 
iWtp atyia\^ dtpfiiffayro, N€<{irrava Svofia r^ aiiyidK^, (P. 23.) 

* The marginal translation in our version is certainly the correct 
one : literally, cutting off the anchors and leaving them in the sea. 

* Aneient ships were steered by two large paddles, one on each 
quarter. When anchored by the stem in a gale, it would be necessary 
to lift them out of the water and secure them by lashings or rudder* 
bands, and to loose the rudder-bands when the ship was again got under 
way. 

' The artemon was certainly the foresail, not the mainsail, as in 
authorized version. (See Dissertation on Ancient Ships.) A sailor 
will at once see that the foresail was the best possible sail that could 
be set under the circumstances. In the gale in the Crimea, in No- 
vember 1854, the captain of the ship the Lord Raglan states that 
he cut away the main and mizen masts, but adds, ' / held on the 
foremast in case of her partings to carry her end onJ* , , , 'There 
was nothing left for us but to^beach ; accordingly we ran before it, 
trying to avoid running foul of the other ships on shore, which we 
fortunately managed. The foresail was blown adrift, which helped 
her on. On striking, the sea swept over her,' &c. {Times, December 
5, 1854.) 
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The ship must have been driven to the west side 
of the bay, which is rocky, but has two creeks. One 
of these, Mestara Valley, has a beach. (See chart.) 
I am, however, inclined to think that the point of 
appulse was in the other creek, which has no longer a 
sandy beach, but which must have had one formerly, 
although now worn away by the wasting action of 
the sea ; it is near the spot marked in the chart of 
St. Paul's Bay, as the traditional scene of the wreck. 
My chief reason for supposing that it was hereabouts 
that the ship was run ashore, is its proximity to what 
St. Luke calls * a place of two seas ' (tottov hiOoKaa- 
(Tov)j^ or as our authorised version renders it by a 

< ... I 

€1 IvvaivTOj eiutaai to wXolov, which they were minded, if 

it were possible, to thrust ^ in 
the ship. 
40 Kai TciQ ayKvpaq irtpie- 40 And when they had 

XovTCQ Eiufv eIq rriv BaXaffcrav, cut the anchors, they left 
&/ja avEvTiQ Tag ^evKTripiag them in the sea (marginal 
tQv wrjha\lu)Vy koi eirapavTec translation), and loosed the 
Tov aftrifiufva rp wreovtrri rudder bands, and hoised 
Karsixov eIq Toy alyiaXov. up the foresail to the wind, 

and made toward shore. 



^ Els rSirov BiBdXeurffoyf in locum bimarem. It is generally supposed 
to mean an isthmus, which is no doubt dithalassic ; but the interposi- 
tion of land between the two seas is not necessary. Strabo calls the 
Bosphorus dithalassic. — n4\ayos h KdKovffi TlpoTovrllia * Kt^eivo cts &X\o 
rh "EH^fivov irpo{rayopfv6fi€voy v6proPf llart 8^ H t$ dKarro s rp&woy riva 
euros, (Lib. ii. cap. 5, 22, Oxford fol. vol. i. p. 164.) The narrow 
sound between the island and the main in St. PauPs Bay is a Bosphorus 
in miniature. 

* [The ordinary reading i^affeu (which is adopted by Tregelles): 
means fa run the ship aground, Westcott and Hort read iKcrQirai, 
which would mean to save the ship ; but i^&<rcu in the margin.] 
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• 
happy conjecture, *a place where two seas met.' 

From the entrance of the bay, where the ship must 
have been anchored, they could not possibly have 
su^ected that at the bottom of it there should be a 
communication with the sea outside ; this unexpected 
circumstance naturally attracted the attention of the 
author, and served to mark the spot where the ship 
was wrecked. Selmoon Island, which separated the 
bay from the sea on the outside, is formed by a long 
rocky ridge, separated from the mainland by a 
channel of not more than a hundred yards in 
breadth. 

Near this channel, which a glance at the chart will 
show must be where a ship from the eastward would 
be driven, they ran the ship ashore {iiriiczCkav ttjv 
vavv);^ the fore part stuck fast {spBia-aa-a), and re- 
mained entire, but the stern was dashed to pieces by 
the force of the waves. This is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which, but for the peculiar nature of the 
bottom of St. Paul's Bay, it would be difficult to 
account for. 

41 UEpiirtaovTiQ le ilg 41 And falling into a 

T&Kov hidaXavaov iTeKeiXav place where two seas met, 
Trjv vavvy koI if fikv irp^pa they ran the ship aground, 
ipehatra ifitivtv atrdXevrog, fj and the forepart stuck fast, 
^e npvfiya iXviTo viro rrjc (iiag and remained unmoveable, 
[twv Kv/xarwi'.] but the hinder part was being 

broken by the violence [of 

the waves.] 



* Julius Pollux has &K€t\cv ri vavs, irpoat&K€i\€Vj i^t&KuKcv. The 
word is used in the same sense as in the texl by Arrian, Xenophon, 
Polybius, &c. 
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The rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely 
minute particles of sand and clay, which, when acted 
upon by the currents or by surface agitation, form a 
deposit of tenacious clay ; whilst in still water where 
these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but it is only 
in the creeks where there are no currents, and at such 
a depth as to be undisturbed by the waves, that the 
mud occurs. In Admiral Smyth's chart of the bay, 
the nearest soundings to the mud indicate a depth 
of about three fathoms, which is about what a large 
ship will draw. A ship, therefore, impelled by the 
force of a gale into a creek with a bottom such as 
that laid down in the chart, would strike a bottom of 
mud graduating into tenacious clay, into which the 
fore part would fix itself and be held fast, whilst the 
stern was exposed to the force of the waves. 

The ship has now reached" the shore ; but, before 
relating the escape of the passengers and crew, I 
shall endeavour to give the reader some idea of what 
must have been their privations and sufferings, and 
to supply what is wanting, or merely hinted at, in St. 
Luke's account, by citing examples of ships circum- 
stanced as theirs was. I take the outline from the 
ancient voyage, and fill up the details with * modern 
instances,' limiting myself to two cases, that of a 
crazy ship (Captain Back's) undergirded, and strug- 
gling with a gale ; the other of the India Company's 
ship * Bridgewater ' caught in a typhoon.^ 

I have already shown that the inevitable result 
of such a storm must have been to have strained the 
hull severely, and rendered the ship leaky to an 

* From the United Service Magazine ^ 1 83 1, part ii, p. The 

ship encountered the typhoon, March 4, 1829. 
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alarming degree ; and that the knowledge of this 
fact, which we only arrive at by inference, gives us 
a key which explains all the subsequent incidental 
notices which drop from the author. Such was the 
case both with the * Terror ' and the * Bridgewater/ 
The leaks in the former ship were partly, no doubt, 
caused by the ice ; in the latter case they were the 
effects of a typhonic gale. The officer who describes 
it says, they * found the ship had suffered severely in 
the hull.' 

After undergirding St. Paul's ship, — 

Ver. 17. *They lowered the gear.' 

'Got our top-gallant masts and yards on deck.' (Bridge- 
water.) 

Ver. 1 8. * Exceedingly tossed by a tempest' ' 

* The unabated fury of the gale, strengthened by squalls, 
raised a long breaking sea, in which she plunged so heavily, 
that it was often unusually long before she recovered her- 
self. It was evident she was getting more water-logged, and 
the straining and creaking of her whole frame, the working 
of the bulk-heads, which actually raised the officers' bed- 
places, the rickety twisting occasioned by the fore and aft 
motion, and the prolonged dull roll to windward, to say 
nothing of the cascade-like rushing of the water within ; all 
these were certain indications of a consummation which no 
exertions of ours would probably be sufficient long to defer.' 
(* Voyage of Terror,' p. 438.) 

* Next day they lightened the ship.' 

*It was determined that the guns should be thrown 
overboard, as well as part of the cargo.' (Bridgewater.) 

L 
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Ver. 19. * Cast out ... the tackling of the ship.' 

* Cut away the sheet and stream anchors.* (Bridgewater.) 

Ver. 20. * All hope that we should be saved was 
then taken away.* 

* I confess that all hope of ultimate preservation entirely 
left me.' (Bridgewater.) 

Ver. 21. 'After long abstinence.' 

* To aggravate our disasters, the ship too laboured so as 
to make it impossible to light a fire, and thus deprived us of 
the nourishment essential to the restoration of our exhausted 
energies.' (* Terror,' p. 440.) 

* With the exception of a biscuit and a glass of spirits 
occasionally, not a man in the ship had throughout three 
days either sustenance or sleep. Owing to this, together 
with the great exertions required of them at the pumps, they 
had become completely exhausted and dispirited.' (Bridge- 
water.) 

Ver. 29. * They anchor the ship.' 

* Near midnight anchored safely in Loch Swilly.' (* Terror,' 
p. 441.) 

Ver. 39. * They discovered a certain creek with a 
shore (beach), into which they were minded, if it were 
possible, to thrust in the ship.' 

* Finding that their united efforts were unable to keep 
her afloat, it was determined to run her ashore on a small 
sandy beach, selected for the purpose.' (* Terror,' p. 442.) 

I offer these extracts, not as curious coinci- 
dences, but that the reader may see from parallel 
cases what was the state of the ship, and the cause 
of their running her ashore. 
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They have now escaped the dangers of the sea ; 
but other dangers await them : the guard, in con- 
formity with the stern behests of Roman law, pro- 
posed to kill the prisoners, in order to prevent their 
escape. * But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose ; and commanded that 
they which could swim should cast themselves first 
into the sea, and get to land, and the rest, some on 
boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship. 
And so it came to pass that they escaped all safe to 
land.' 



42 Twv 5c ffTpaTiu)Tuty 
(iovXri kyivETO 1.va tovq defffjLw- 
Tag airoKTtivititnVj /irj rig 
eKKo\vfij3Ti(rag ^ta^uyiy* 

43 'O Se k'KaToyr/tpxnCy 
fiovKojjLEVOQ Biaffwaai tov Hav^ 
Xov £KU}\v(rev aifTOvc tov /3ov- 

XfffJiaTOQ, €Ki\£V(Tiv T€ TOVQ 

hvvaixivovQ icoXu/i/3^i', airopi- 
xj^avrac vpioTOvg €tI TTjy yrjy 

44 Kal Tovg \oiirovg otfQ 
/ifv CTTi uaviiTiv ovg oe eti 
Tiytoy Twv UTTO TOV ifKoiov' Koi 
ovTiiig kyivero vavTag Ziaaui' 
dijyai £7ri Trjv y^r. 



42 And the soldiers' 
counsel was to kill the pri- 
soners, lest any of them 
should swim out and escape. 

43 But the centurion, 
willing to save Paul, kept 
them from their purpose, and 
commanded that they which 
could swim should cast them- 
selves first into the sea, and 
get to land, 

44 And the rest, some on 
boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship : and so 
it came to pass that they es- 
caped all safe to land. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MELITA TO ITALY. 
(Chap, xxviii. I.) 

After reaching the shore, they learnt, for the first 
time, that the name of the island was Melita. Their 
previous ignorance of this has been adduced as an 
argument^ that this could not be a place so well 
known as the African Melita, now Malta. Major 
Rennel, with his usual candour, states the difficulty, 
and admits that he cannot remove it. This circum- 
stance, however, will not be felt as a difficulty by any 
one acquainted with the locality ; the sailors were 
probably little acquainted with any part of the island, 
except the great harbour (of Valetta) and the coast 
near it ; the scene of the shipwreck lies remote from 
it, and is out of the usual track of ships approach- 
ing the harbour ; and there is no marked feature in 
the configuration of the land which could make it 
known even to a native, if he came unexpectedly 
upon it.^ 

I Kai liaautBivTEQ tote I And when we were es- 

ifriyvuifjLiv on McX/ri?^ ft vrjaoQ caped then we knew that the 
KaXeirai. island was called Melita! 



> Georgia p. 191. See note at p. 140. 

■ Admiral Smyth makes use of Selmoon palace, the university 
tower, and the breakers on the point of Koura^ as landmarks. 

■ Westcott and Hort read MeXiT^vij. 
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The natives^ received the unfortunate voyagers 
with kindness, ancl kindled a fire, because of the rain, 
and because of the cold. 

These meteorological remarks prove that the wind 
was to the north of east, for if it had been a Sirocco 
wind (S.E.), as Bryant and others contend, it would 
have been hot and sultry, for such is the character of 
that wind in the Mediterranean even so late as the 
month of November. I may add, that the Sirocco 
seldom or never lasts more than three days.^ 



2 0« rf (iapfiapoi vapeh 2 And the barbarous 

')(au oh Tt)v Tvxovvay ^iXoi'- people showed us no little 

OpatTriay Ii/jlIv, aypavreQ yap kindness, for they kindled a 

irvphv irpoai\d(iovTo irarrag fire, and received us every 

fifjidc 5m Tov v€t6v Toy i^c- one, because of the present 

oTtHra KGi ha to yj/vKOQ, rain, and because of the cold. 



' In the Dissertation on the Island of Melita, I have answered the 
arguments of Bryant, founded on the term fidpfiapoi, applied by St. 
Luke to the natives. 

^ Gales, in other directions, are of much longer continuance. Mr. 
Greswell cites a case which agrees in a remarkable manner with that of 
St. Paul. Aristides (the orator) encounters a gale in the JEgesLU Sea, 
and is driven through it for fourteen days and nights. T4rrap€s irdXiv 
c^ai vpbs reus $cica rifi4pau jcol tniKT€s, x^^f-^^os icvkX^ Bik ircan-hs rov 
vtXdyovs ^€pofi4vwy, {Dissertations, vol. iv. p. 197.) Professor New- 
man met with a continuous easterly gale on the coast of Cyprus, in 
December 1830. He writes : * We were bound for Latakia in Syria, 
the course almost due east ; but were driven back and forced to take 
refuge in the port of Famagousta, the ^cient Salamis. Here we lay 
wind-bound for days. Owing to our frequent remonstrances, the cap- 
tain three times sailed out, . . . but was alwa3rs driven back, and once 
after encountering very heavy seas and no small danger. It was finally 
the first of January when we reached the Syrian coast.' 



ISO 
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A circumstance now occurs which has given rise 
to much discussion : — 

* When Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid 
them on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat and 
fastened on his hand ; and when the natives saw the veno- 
mous beast hang upon his hand, they said among them- 
selves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he 
hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 
He, however, shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no 
harm. But they expected that he would have swollen, or 



3 XvarpixpatTOQ ^e rod 
UavXov (ppvydywv tl nXfjOoc 
KOI ETridivTOc ifrl r^v wupav, 
ey^L^ya aTo rfjc dtpfirfg cfcX- 
Oovaa KaOri\l/t Tfjg x^'P^^ 



avTov, 



4 *Chg ^e el^av ol l^dplSapoi 
i:pejidfi€roy to Bripioy £k Tijg 
X€ipoc avTOVy wpoc aXXi/Xouc 
cXcycv HdyTutQ <l>oy£vg kariy 6 
aiSpiOTPOQ ovTOc oy ^lafrwdiyra 
iK rifc OaXdtrinfc ff dtKrf li^v ovk 
eia(rey» 

5 *^ f*^*' ^^^ dvoTLvd^ag 
tjo drjpioy etc to trvp eiradey 
Qv^ey KaKoy* 

6 Oi Be wpotre^oKtay ahroy 
fiiWeiv wifiirpaadai fj Karairiir' 
T£iv dt^vta v€Kp6v, kin iroKv Zt 
avTwv irpOff^OKtoyTitty Kal dcoh- 
povyrtay fiTf^y drovoy eig 
aifToy yiyofityoy^ jiirafiaXo- 
fityot tXtyoy ahroy (tvai Qioy* 



3 And when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks, 
and laid them on the fixe, 
there came a viper out of the 
heat and fastened on his 
hand. 

4 And when the barba- 
rians saw the venomous beast 
hang on his hand, they said 
among themselves, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, 
whom though he hath es- 
caped to Sea, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live. 

5 And he shook off the 
beast into the fire, and felt 
no harm. 

6 Howbeit, they looked 
when he should have swollen, 
or fallen down dead sud- 
denly : but after they had 
looked a great while, and 
saw no harm come to him, 
they changed their minds, 
and said that he was a God. 
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fallen down dead suddenly ; but after they had looked a 
great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed 
their minds and said that he was a God' 

The difficulty here is that although there are ser- 
pents in Malta, they are not venomous, as the term 
i')(ihva (viper) implies. Upon this point I would 
merely observe that no person who has studied the 
changes which the operations of man have produced 
on the Fauna (animals) of any country, will be sur- 
prised that a particular species of reptiles should have 
disappeared from that of Malta. My lamented friend, 
the late Rev. Dr. Landsborough, in his interesting 
excursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gra- 
dual disappearance of the viper from that island since 
it has become more frequented. 

In the statistical account of the parish of Urr, the 
writer informs us that * The small deadly coluber, said 
to be found in Galloway, has very probably existence ; 
though this animal be rare. This probability is ad- 
mitted not only from numerous traditions, but because 
the writer of this account has once or twice met with 
a copper-coloured worm or little serpent, differing 
greatly from both the viper and the common blind- 
worm {Anguis fragilis)! {Stat, Ace, vol. xi. p. 67,) 
The reasoning is not conclusive ; but it proves that 
there is a tradition of the former existence of vipers 
in Galloway, although now unknown. 

Mr. Lyell, in quoting the travels of Spix and 
Martius in Brazil, observes : — 

' They speak of the dangers to which they were exposed 
from the jaguar, the poisonous serpents^ crocodiles, scorpions, 
centipedes, and spiders. But with the increasing population 
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and cultivation of the country, say these naturalists, these 
evils will gradually diminish ; when the inhabitants have cut 
down the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in all 
directions, and founded villages and towns, man will by de- 
grees triumph over the rank vegetation and the noxious 
animals.' ^ 

Perhaps there is nowhere a surf<ice of equal extent 
in so artificial a state as that of Malta is at the pre- 
sent day, and nowhere has the aboriginal forest been 
more completely cleared ; but it by no means follows 
that this was the case when St. Luke wrote. Indeed, 
there are traditions and other indications of former 
woods in the island. We need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised that with the disappearance of the woods, the 
noxious reptiles which infested them should also have 
disappeared. 

We are now told, that * In the same quarters were 
the possessions of the chief man of the island, whose 
name was Publius, who received us and lodged us 
three days courteously.' 

7 'Ev It Toig wepl ror 7 In the same quarters 

Tovov €K€Xyov vfrfjpxtv yiitfna were possessions of the chief 

rjJ irpm^ ttjc viiaovy ot'Ofiari man of the island, whose 

EoTrXiy, vQ avahldfievos r/^ac name was Publius, who re- 

ij/jLEfjaQ rpeig <i>i\o<pp6ywQ Uivi- ceived US and lodged us 

<rer, three days courteously. 



* Principles of Geology ^ loth edit. vol. ii. p. 454. "The evidence of 
Pliny has been adduced to show that when he wrote there were no noxious 
animals in the African islands. The passage is as follows : — * Mox Gaulos 
(Gozo) et Galata, cujus terra scorpionem dirum animal Africse necat.* 
(Lib. V. c. 7.) Answer : Melita is not mentioned ; scorpions are not 
vipers ; there are scorpions both in Gozo and Malta. 
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The term irp&ros rrjs vqaovy * the chief or first of 
the island/ may mean either that Publius was the 
principal person in the island, as our translators have 
understood it ; or it may be an official title. There 
are several reasons for supposing that it is in the 
latter sense that St. Luke uses it. The word in the 
plural, oi irpo^Toty is elsewhere appropriately used to 
designate the principal men of a place : Mark vi. 21, 
Acts xiii. 50, xxviii. 17 ; but it is nowhere in the New 
Testament used in this sense in the singular, and it is 
difficult to suppose that in a populous island there 
was any one who, independently of official rank, was 
so prominent as to be mentioned, by his position, 
even in preference to his name. It is also to be 
observed that the father of Publius was alive, and it 
is unlikely that, except by official rank, the son 
should have been so emphatically styled the chief 
man of the island, in his lifetime. 

But we have nearly conclusive proof that Trp&ros 
was an official designation, in two inscriptions, one in 
Greek and the other in Latin, still, or lately,^ in 

* These interesting and important inscriptions were certainly seen 
and carefully copied by Ciantar, from whose work I give the Greek in- 
scription, as being probably the most aorrectcopy. He says, — *Questo 
marmo si trova oggi posto alia pila d'un fonte che scaturische nel fosso 
sotto la mura e alia porta della Citta Notabile (Cittk Vecchia).' (T. i. 
p. 515.) The inscription is as follows : — 

A. K. . . . KI02 KTP nPOTAINS mHETS PflM OPaTOS MEAITAinN 
KAI HATPHN APEAIS KAI AM«mOA£T2 A 2 eEfi ATTOY 
.... 2Tn . . . ESK . , . . N . . £ . . I . . NE. 

which has been restored conjecturally thus, — 

A(vXos) K{a<rrpi)Kios Kvp. HftovJiivs iinrcvs Vufi Upuros McXircuoty km 
Uarpuv ap^as kcu a/j^niroKevs A{vyovar<p) 2(€i3curr^) 8€^ avrov (SeiSa)- 
ffrqf , . K,r,K 
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Malta. In the former, a certain Roman knight, 
A.K » . . Kios, is styled by the same title as Publius, 
chief of the Melitans {irpSnTOs MsXcralcov) ; and in the 
Latin inscription subsequently discovered, the same 
title occurs, MEL. PRIMUS. 

I conclude, therefore, that irp&Tos here is an 
official title. ^ 

We come now to the miraculous cure of the father 
of Publius. His disease is nientioned in the accurate 
and professional language which distinguishes the 
writings of St. Luke : it is stated that he lay^ seized 
with, or labouring under (a-vvs'xpfisvov),^ fevers and 
dysentery (irvpsTols koX iva-svTspltp), 

8 *Ey€V€ro Ze tov Traripa 8 And it came to pass, 

Tov UoirXiov TTvptToiQ KoL Iv- that the father of Publius lay 

iTEVTepii^ (TvvE^opEvov Kara- sick of a fever and of a 

Ke'iffdai, irpoQ ov 6 UavXoQ bloody flux : to whom Paul 

eiaeXdatv Kal Trpofrtv^apevoQ entered in, and prayed, and 

(TTLdiiQ rciQ xeipaQ ovr^ laaaro laid his hands n him, and 

avTov, healed him. 



It is supposed to form a votive inscription by a Roman knight, 
named Aulus Castricius, chief of the Melitans {JlpSaros McAiToIwy), to 
the emperor. The Latin inscription was discovered at Citt^ Vecchia, 
in excavating the foundation of the Casa del Magistrato, in 1747 ; it is 
incribed on the pedestal of a column, and is said by Ciantar to be pre- 
served in the hall of that building. 

I was unable to find either of these inscriptions. It is to be hoped 
that they will be brought to light, and preserved in the valuable collec- 
tion of Maltese antiquities, in the Knights' Library. 

* SchaefFer, in his Dissertatio de Publio np^rtfi Melttensium (4to. 
Jena, 1755), arrives at the same conclusion. His labour, however, is 
chiefly bestowed upon the attempt to prove that Publius was of a 
Romkn family. 

» * In speaking of Simon's wife's mother, who was taken with a 
great fever, he uses the term crvv^x^f*^^ ^^ ^^^ same sense that the 
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' To whom Paul entered in and prayed, and laid his 
hands on him and healed him. So when this was done, 
the others also which had diseases in the island came and 
were healed' 

Here we have the evidence of a medical man dis- 
tinguished for his caution, upon a point upon which 
he could not be mistaken, and where he was an eye- 
witness. 

But this was not the only miraculous cure wrought 
by the apostle ; for ' the others also, which had dis- 
eases in the island, came and were healed, who also 
honoured us with many honours : and when we were 
departing, they laded us with such things as were 
necessary. 



9 Tourov ^f yevofiivov 
\KaX\ ol XoLvol ol kv Ty vr\(Ttfi 
^\ovT€Q affdeveiaQ irpoarip'- 
'^OVTO KoX kQtpaictvovTOy 

10 Ot Koi TToWatc Ti/JLoig 
irifiTfcray fifjidQ Kai avayo/jii- 
t'Oig eiridevTO to, irpoc Tag 
'Xpilag, 

11 Mcra ^e rpiis jifjrag 
avrjydriyiEv iv wXol^ irapaKe- 
\elf^aK6Ti ivry yticr^ 'AXcJav- 
hpivfj irapaarifjL^ AioffKOvpoig* 



9 So when this was done, 
the others also, which had 
diseases in the island, came 
and were healed ; 

10 Who also honoured 
us with many honours, and 
when we departed they 
laded us with such things as 
were necessary. 

11 And after three 
months, we departed in a 
ship of Alexandria, which 
had wintered in the isle, 
whose sign was Castor and 
Pollux. 



Greek (medical) writers do.* (Walker On the Medical Language of 
St, Luke; Gent, Mag, June 1S41.) And Hippocrates uses the term 
wvptTol (fevers) in the plural. {E^. iii.) 
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* And after three months we departed in a ship of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign 
was Castor and Pollux. 

* And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three 
days.' 

After leaving this port, which is not more than a 
day's sail from Melita, they proceeded circuitously 
{Trspi,sk66vTss) towards Rhegium. The meaning of 
the expression is not very clear. I am inclined to 
suppose that the wind was north-west, and that they 
worked to windward, availing themselves of the 
sinuosities of the coast ; but with this wind they 
could not proceed through the Straits of Messina, 
from the tendency which the wind always has to 
blow parallel to the direction of narrow channels ; 
they were therefore obliged to put into Rhegium, at 
the entrance of the strait. But after one day the 
wind became fair (from the south) ; and on the fol- 
lowing they arrived at Puteoli, having accomplished a 

12 Kai Karax^^vTiQ eIq 12 And, landing at Syra- 
HwpaKoi/flrac, kirefiiivaiJiev ^fji- cuse, we tarried there three 
pag Tpetgj days. 

13 "OSev irepteXdovTes * 13 And from thence we 
KaTYivTriaafitv eig 'Friyiov, fetched a compass, and came 
Kai fiera fiiav ijfiipav imyei'O' to Rhegium ; and after one 
fjievov roTov hvrepaioi UXOofiev day the south wind blew, 
£i£ ILoTioXovQ. and we came the next day to 

Puteoli. 



> [Westcott and Hort read vepieXSyres, i.e. * having cast loose,' 
cf. xxvii. 40. But there the meaning seems to be that they cut the 
cables, which would be quite unsuitable here. They read v€pir€d6pr€S 
in the margin.] 
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distance of about 1 80 nautical miles in less than two 
days.^ 

Puteoli was then, as it is now, the most sheltered 
part of the Bay of Naples. It was the principal port 
of southern Italy, and, in particular, it was the great 
emporium for the Alexandrian wheat-ships. Seneca, 
in one of his epistles, gives an interesting and graphic 
account of the arpval of the Alexandrian fleet.^ All 
ships entering the bay were obliged to strike their 
topsails {suppara)y except wheat-ships, which were 
allowed to carry theirs. They could therefore be dis- 
tinguished whenever they hove in sight It was the 
practice to send forward fast-sailing vessels {tabel- 
larice)^ to announce the speedy arrival of the fleet ; 
and the circumstance of their carrying topsails, made 
them distinguishable in a crowd of vessels. The sup- 
parum, therefore, was the distinguishing signal of the 
Alexandrian ships. 

The further proceedings of the apostle, till his 

^ See remarks on the rate of sailing of ancient ships, in the Dis- 
sertation on the Ships, &c. of the Ancients. 

* * Subito nobis hodie Alexandrinae naves apparuerunt, qilae prse- 
mitti Solent et nuntiare secuturse classis, adventum. Tabellarias vocant. 
Gratus illarum adspectus Campaniae est. Omnis in pilis Puteqlorum 
turba consistit, et ex ipso genere velorum, Alexandrinas quamvis in 
magna turba navium intelligit, solis enim licet supparum intendere, 
quod in alto omnes habent naves. Nulla enim res seque adjuvat cur- 
sum, quam summa pars veli ; illinc maxime navis urgetur^ Itaque 
quoties ventus increbuit majorque est quam expedit, antenna submitti- 
tur, minus habet virium flatus ex humili ; cum intrare Capreas et pro- 
montorium ex quo 

Alto procellas speculatur vertice Pallas — 

cseterse velo jubentur esse contentae, supparum Alexandrinarum iasigne 
est.' {Epist 77.) 
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arrival at Rome, I give in the words of our Authorised 
Translation. At Puteoli, St. Luke says (v. 14), — 

*We found brethren, and were desired to tarry with 
them seven days ; and so we went toward Rome ; and from 
thence, when the brethren heard of us, they came to meet 
us as far as Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, whom 
when Paul saw, he thanked God and took courage. And 
when we came to Rome, the centurion delivered the pri- 
soners to the captain of the guard ; but Paul was suffered to 
dwell by himself, with a soldier that kept him.' 

We learn, in the thirtieth verse, that St Paul 
hired a house, and dwelt in it for at least two years. 
During this period, St. Luke wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles. This must have been in the third year of 
the governorship of Festus, the Roman procurator of 
Judea, an important date, for it establishes the still 
earlier date of his Gospel. 

This work, in its turn, proves the previous ex- 
istence of written accounts of the transactions of our 
Saviour, by eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.^ 

' See Dissertation on the Life of St. Luke. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE WIND EUROCLYDON. 

In the former editions I gave Bryant's arguments in 
favour of the reading * Euroclydon ' at full length, 
with my answers ; but since then, the discovery of the 
Sinaitic manuscript, which for reasons elsewhere as- 
signed I consider the earliest existing evidence for 
the text of the New Testament, and the determina- 
tion of the true reading of the Vatican manuscript 
by such competent observers as Dr. Tregelles and 
Dean Alford, have established, as I think, beyond 
dispute, the conclusion long ago arrived at by Bent^ 
ley, Grotius, and others, that the true reading of the 
term employed by St. Luke was svpaKvXcov, When 
Bryant wrote the only manuscript authority which he 
had to contend with was the Alexandrian ; to this we 
have now to add the Sinaitic, and, as I shall now show 
by an extract of a letter from Dr. Tregelles in answer 
to my inquiries on the subject, the Vatican. Referring 
to a former letter, he says : — 

* I suppose that I wrote to you about the original reading 
in Acts xxvii. 14. In consequence of the incorrect manner 
in which the correction of B is given by Mai and Vercellone, 
I examined the point carefully myself when I was at Rome, 
so as to be sure that EYPAKYAON is the original reading. 
Several, as you are aware, have thought that the word was 
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originally made to end in AHN, not AQN, but I am sure 
that the A was at first A. I was glad to find that Alford also 
examined this passage himself. For your satisfaction I give 
you his words : — 

* " Acts xxvii. 14. I. m. decidedly wrote evpaicvXtov : 
2. m. placed v over the «, and X between the *: and the v, 
and altered A to A, but in so doing, he has left the right foot 
of the A of I. m. visible beyond the comer of his own A." 

*As our examinations were quite independent, and as 
they both confirm the collation of Birch, I hope that the 
united testimony will be thought satisfactory.' 

Hence the three most ancient and authoritative 
Greek MSS. A, B, K, concur in the reading svpaKvXcov. 
In the only others which rank with them in antiquity 
or authority, C and D, the passage is wanting ; and 
there are no manuscripts entitled to the name of 
ancient,— that is, according to Dr. Tregelles, anterior 
to the seventh century, — ^which have any other reading. 
The same may be said of the ancient versions, espe- 
cially the Vulgate, which contains what may be called 
St. Jerome's critical decision on the subject. 

We have thus the unanimous testimony of ancient 
MSS. in favour of the reading in question ; for in the 
only others which rank with the foregoing, the Codices 
Bezae and Ephraemi, the account of the voyage is 
wanting ; hence the ancient documentary authority 
is unanimous in favour of the reading Euro-aquilo ; 
but this is a case in which the antiquity of a reading 
is all-important, for it is not only a word of rare 
occurrence, — indeed, so far as our knowledge goes, it 
is unique, — but is in a different language from the 
rest of the narrative, and every person who has had 
to correct the press, must know how apt such terms 
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are to be blundered. St Luke, writing in Greek, 
makes use of the Latin term Euro-aquilo, for eurus is 
the Latin for east, and aquilo for north-east, adding, 
it was * called so * (o KaXovfisvos)y doubtless by the 
crew of the ship. I have elsewhere stated that an 
east-north-east wind accounted exactly for every event 
subsequently narrated, which in itself is a conclusive 
proof that it must be the true reading. 

I now proceed to show the grounds upon which 
the earliest printers of the New Testament were in- 
duced to adopt the reading * Euroclydon ; ' and here 
again I have to avail myself of the kind assistance of 
Dr. Tregelles, and give his statement in his own 
words : — 

* In reply to your question, the only known uncial MSS. 
which contain the reading ivpoKkvltov in Acts xxvii. 14, are 
the Codex Mutinensis (H) and Codex Passionei (G or L). 

* In H, which is supposed to be of the ninth century, the 
part from xxvii. 4 to the end has been supplied by a hand 
apparently of the eleventh century, but still in uncial letters, 

' In L, of the ninth century, it has the rough breathing 

* The margin of the Harcleian Syriac (of the beginning of 
the seventh century) has evpaK\vrov in Greek letters, and this 
is the oldest Greek authority, I believe, for anything of the 
kind.' 

In the later manuscripts the errors, as might have 
been expected, multiplied. Dr. Tregelles, in his cri- 
tical edition, enumerates no less than ten ways of 
spelling the word : one of these happened to be the 
first which was printed. Such is the ground upon 
which the term Euroclydon rests. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

ON THE ISLAND MELITA. 

I NOW proceed to notice the arguments brought for- 
ward by Bryant and others in support of the opinion 
that it was the lUyrian, and not the African, Melita 
upon which St Paul was shipwrecked. 

Bryant, after concluding his remarks on the wind 
Euroclydon, proceeds thus : — 

* Having thus despatched, and I hope satisfactorily, what 
I first premised to take in hand, I come now to the second 
part, which was to ascertain the particular island upon which 
the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked. This, one would ima- 
gine, could be attended with no difficulty ; for it is very 
plainly expressed that, after being tossed for some time in 
the Adria, they were at last cast upon the island Melite. 
The only question is, which is the sea called Adria, and what 
island can be found in thai sea mentioned by such a name ? ' 

(P. *3-) 

This is not a fair statement of the question ; the 
author of the narrative does not say that Melita was 
in Adria, but only that the ship was driven through 
Adria (hta<f>spofiivoi>v)y after leaving Clauda, before 
she reached Melita. The real question is this — Was 
the sea which is interposed between Crete and Malta 
termed Adria when the narrative was written? for it 
is not denied by Bryant that this sea was known by 
the name of Adria afterwards. It is only necessary 
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to cast a glance at the map of the Mediterranean to 
see that this part of it forms a natural geographical 
division. Major Rennel terms it, with much propriety, 
* the middle basin of the Mediterranean.' * Now, this 
sea, as well as the gulf at present kftown by the same 
name, was then known as the Adriatic. The proof 
of this is very easily established. Ptolemy, who 
flourished immediately after St. Luke, describes this 
sea so often and so particularly by this name, as to 
leave the point without a shadow of doubt. With the 
accuracy of a geographer, he distinguishes the Gulfoi 
Adria from the Sea of Adria ; thus, in enumerating 
the boundaries of Italy, he tells us that it is bounded 
on one side by the shores of the Gulf of Adria, and 
on the south by the shores of the Adria ^ (lib. iii. c. i), 

' Humboldt calls it the Syrtic Basin. ' More to the west we have 
the Ionian Sea, or the Syrtic Basin, in which Malta is situated.' {^Kos- 
mosy Sabine's translation, ii. 118.) Procopius calls this basin the Adria- 
tic Sea, and places Gaulos and Melita (Gozo and Malta) upon the verge 
of it, making them the boundary between it and the Tyrrhenian Sea on 
the west : ^Apdfi€voi t€ Korh rdxos rh Iffrla, FavXf^ re icol MeXirp rou 
jrfiiTois vp6<r€<rxoy at r6 re *A9piarii^v kou Tv^^vik6v ir4\ayo5 iiopi(ov<riy. 
{BeL Vand, i. 14.) Commentators gravely tell us that because Ptolemy 
calls Melita an African island it cannot be in the Adriatic Sea. 

* The only perplexing circumstance connected with Bryant's specu- 
lations on this subject is the fact, that he s»^ould have succeeded in 
persuading himself that St. Paul's ship was driven into the Gulf of 
Venice, as I believe he did. That he should have persuaded others by 
an array of one-sided evidence is not wonderful. Mack night, who has 
adopted his views, assigns this as his reason : he says, *• In support of 
his opinion, Bryant cites ancient authors, who, in enumerating the 
Adriatic islands, mention Melite yery particularly.' (Note, p. 128.) 
Mason, the poet, thus accounts for his self-deception : ' He had been 
much engaged in antiquities, and consequently had imbibed too much 
of the spirit of a professed antiquary. Now we know fr ^m a thousand 
instances that no set of men are more willingly duped than these, es- 
pecially by anything that comes to them under the fascinating form of a, 

M 2 
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Sbirb Be fis(Ti]fi^pia9 rfi re rod ^ASplov irapaXlq) ; and 
that Sicily is bounded on the east by the sea of Adria 
(lb. c. 4), aTTO Be dvaroX&p viro rov ^ASpiov ire\dr/ov9^ 
He further informs us that Italy is bounded on the 
south by the Adriatic Sea (lb. c. 14), that the Pelo- 
ponnesus is bounded on the west arid south by the 
Adriatic Sea (lb. c. 16), and that Crete is bounded 
on the west by the Adriatic Sea (lb. c. 17). 

Here, then, we have the bounds of this sea, which 
Ptolemy sometimes calls Adria, sometimes the Sea of 
Adria, and sometimes the Adriatic Sea, laid down 
with such precision, that it is* difficult to understand 
how it could be made a question ; and those who have 
not read Bryant's work must be puzzled to guess 
how he disposes of such proofs. The answer is that, 
although he adduces the authority of Ptolemy often 
enough when it answers his purpose, he passes over 
those parts of the work which bear directly on the 
question in total silence ! I will, as in the case of his 
observations on Euroclydon, allow Bryant to state his 
own case : — 

*The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an insurmountable 
one, lies here ; that, as St Paul says expressly that the 
Island he was cast upon was in the Adria^ Malta^ to be 
proved the place spoken of, must be made an Adriatic 
island. To effect this the learned Bochart labours hard. 
He shows that the sea we are speaking of encroached upon 



new discovery.' The patronising manner in which Bryant excuses the 
erroneous views, as he holds them to be, of such writers as Bentley, 
Grotius, Beza, Bochart, Grotius, Beza, Bochart, Cluverius, is amusing ; 
the field they were conversant in was so ample, that * a person of the 
most extensive knowledge might sometimes be bewildered and lost ' 
' 65). It is to be hoped that the school of antiquarians to which he 
belonged has how passed away. 
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the Ionian^ — that it extended itself to the Sinus Corinthiacus ; 
then, in order, it engrossed the Sicilian sea and the Cretan : 
and thus, advancing step by step, he includes Malta within 
its verge ; makes the coast of Africa washed by its waves, 
and would persuade you that Leptis, in Agro Tripolitano, 
was situated upon the Adriatic coast. All this he does upon 
the authority of the poets and a few later historians. 

^As for the poets, their evidence is not worth taking 
notice of ; they make everything subservient to measure. 
Yet, even of these, nothing he quotes comes up to his pur- 
pose. The learned Writer makes use of their trespasses, 
merely to prepare the reader for what is to come, that he 
may not be too much shocked by the violence of the after- 
evidence. What Ovid and Tibullus say is only preparative. 
Philostratus and Pausanias come but halfway \ those that 
speak to the purpose are Procopius, Orosius, and -^thicus. 
These are they that advance the Adriatic to the confines of 
Barca ; and by the same proceedings might make Carthage 
itself, if they pleased, an appendage to Ragusa: 

* But we ought to inquire of what rank and of what age 
the writers are whose authority he appeals to ; . . . doubt 
less writers of some eminence in their several times, so 
let them have their due ; who lived, however, many cen- 
turies after the fact we are determining ; so that all you can 
learn from their evidence in respect to St. Paul and his 
shipwreck, is how things were called four or five hundred 
years afterwards ; this is the utmost it will' amount to. 
(P. 26.) 

It would be difficult to strir>g together a greater 
tissue of blunders even from Bryant's writings. Yet, 
with the exception of those mentioned ia the fore- 
going paragraphs, he has not noticed one of the autho- 
rities adduced by Bochart,^ whom he undertakes to 
refute. 

* See Bochart*s observations on this subject, Appendix No. v. [See 
also Appendix No. vi. by the editor of this edition.] 
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Let us examine his statement in detail. It begins 
with the double blunder of supposing St Paul the 
author of the Acts, and that it is expressly said in the 
narrative * that the island he was cast upon was in the 
Adria ; * the next assertion is that Bochart confines 
his authorities to the poets and a few later historians. 
The poets are easily disposed of, * they make every- 
thing subservient to measure.* Let us, therefore, pass 
to the later historians. i\e says in one place that 
they are not to be believed because they * lived four 
or five hundred years,' in another * many centuries,' 
after the fact. 

The first question to be determined here is the 
date of the fact. When did St. Luke write the account 
of the shipwreck? Without entering very minutely 
into the inquiry as to its date, I think it probable that 
it was written A.D. 63. Now two of Bochart's autho- 
rities, Ptolemy and Pausanias,^ were contemporaries 
of Adrian, who was bom A.D. 76. We do not know 
the dates of their births, but the chances are two to 
one against the supposition that they were both 
younger than the emperor. One of these authors, 

* Ptolemy has recorded an eclipse observed by him in the eighth of 
Adrian (a.d. 125), {Almagest, lib. iv. c. 9); and Pausanias speaks of 
that emperor as living when he wrote. He rtlates the legend of the 
fountain of Arelhusa, which is said to be the river Alpheus, which flows 
under the Adria from Greece to Ortygia (Syracuse), f/tf AAc 8^ &/mi /wj8€ 
*A9plas iTTiffxfifffiy avrhy rod vp6a-Uf * Nor would the Adria restrain its 
flowing on * (Arcadtca, lib. viii. ), and speaks of the Straits of Messina 
as communicating with the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas {Eliaca, lib. v. ). 
Solinus does the same ; he says, * Sunt et alteri montes duo (in Sicilia), 
Nebrodes et Neptunus ; e Ncptuno specula est in pelagus Tuscum et 
Adriaticum ' {Pofykistor, 6, xi. ). Camertinus thinks that this author 
was a contemporary of Pliny, whom he abridged : * Suspicor vivente 
adhuc Plinio opusculum hoc suum scripsisse ' ( Vita Solim), 
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and it is immaterial which, was probably born about 
the time when St. Luke wrote, or very soon after- 
wards.^ The supposition that either of them invented 
the name does not require notice. But in point of 
fact there is ample evidence that this name was given 
to the lower sea, between Crete and Malta, long be- 
fore either of them wrote. Like the seas in modem 
times, this sea had different names. It was called the 
Ionian, the Sicilian, and the Adriatic. Bryant is at 
pains to extract passages from ancient authors, who 
used other names than the Adriatic, and, as might 
have been expected from such a line of argument, 
proves a great deal too much. If his arguments be 
good for anything, there was no such sea at all as the 
Adria. This he admits in a note, apparently uncon- 
scious that it destroys his own case. The note is as 
follows : — 

*The truth is, Appian calls the whole sinus the Ionian 
Gulf : and not only Appian, but Dio, in lib. 41, and Hero- 
dian do the same ; so far from extending the Adriatic to 
Sicily or Malta, they do not seem to allow that such a sea 
existed.' (Note, p. 33.) 

I proceed to Bryant's next argument, which I 
will state in his own words : — 

*It is observable, that in speaking of the natives, the 
sacred writer never calls them MeXiratoi or Niyertwrai, but 



' [Mr. T. Falconer points out justly (p. 75) that there is here a mis- 
take. There is sufficient reason for believing that Ptolemy was alive 
A.D. 161, and Pausanias mentions a battle which appears to have taken 
place A.D. 174. Thus Ptolemy was alive 98 years and Pausanias iii 
years after the probable dale of the Acts (a.d. 63).] 
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(iap(iapoi. The acncient Greeks called all nations' that were 
not of Grecian origin indiscriminately barbarians. This 
continued for a long time \ but after they had been con- 
quered by the Romans, and, as it were, beat into manners, 
they by degrees laid aside their saucy distinction, and were 
more complaisant to their neighbours. Hence we find that 
Polybius, Diodorus, and others, who wrote after the decline 
of the Grecian power, seldom made use of the distinction, 
unless the people they treat of are notorious for their ferity 
or rudeness. But supposing a Grecian writer might con- 
tinue this partial distinction, and look upon every country 
but his own as barbarous, yet St. Paul cannot be supposed 
to have acted so. He was no Greeks but a Jew of Tarsus^ 
and in the same predicament as those that are spoken of. 

* Whenever the Apostle calls a people barbarous, you 
may be sure it was the real character of the nation.' (P. 39.) 

We have here again the blunder of supposing 
St. Paul the author of the Acts, and the still greater 
one of supposing that St. Paul would only have applied 
the term barbarian to people * notorious for ferity and 
rudeness.' St. Paul repeatedly uses the word ; but 
upon no occasion does he use it in the sense which 
Bryant supposes he would, or in a sense inapplicable 
to the ancient inhabitants of Malta in contradistinc- 
tion to the Greeks. The Melitans were not Greeks, 
therefore they were barbarians. (Rom. i. 14.) If they 
did not understand the language of him who ad- 
dressed them, then each party would be barbarous to 
the other, (i Cor. xiv. 1 1.) The natives would not 
understand their visitors, therefore they were bar- 
barians: 

Bryant is at great pains to contrast the civilisation 
of the ancient inhabitants with that of the Illyrian- 
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Melitans. He tells us that according to Diodorus 
Siculus and others, 

* Melite Africana was first a colony of Phoenicians^ and 
was afterwards inhabited successively by Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans. Who will be so hardy as to denomi- 
nate any of these nations barbarous ? * 

The answer to this question is not difficult ; no- 
body called the Greeks barbarians, but Scylax calls 
the Phoenicians barbarous,^ and Polybius makes one 
of his speakers, a Greek, call both the Carthaginians 
and Romans barbarians.^ 

In his anxiety to vindicate the ancient Maltese 
from the charge of barbarism, he actually quotes the 
Acts to show that the term did not even apply to the 
lower orders — again unconscious that he was over- 
turning his own argument, by admitting that it was 
the Maltese who received them hospitably. 

* But it is said that some of the lower sort might still be 
rude and savage, though the people of rank were otherwise. 
But St Paul experienced nothing but civility from the lower 
sort, nay, ou rr\v Tvxovaav iitiXavdfiunriav^ uncommon civility, 
as Ae himself witnesses^ Therefore, if the common people 
are civil and humane, and their superiors polite and inge- 
nious, a general imputation of barbarism can never square 
with that nation. In short, take them separately or collec- 
tively, this stain is incompatible with the natives of Malta.' 
(P. 42.) . 

^ Scylax places the Phoenicians amongst the inhabitants of Sicily, 
who are barbarians. *£y 8^ 2iKcA.£f tQvn fidf^fiapa rdlSe iorlv, *£8vvo/» 
^iKavol, :itK€\olf ^oivuctSj Tpa€s. {Periplus, p. 4.) 

2 Agalaus of Naupactus advises the Greeks not to fight with each 
other, but unite to resist the barbarians (the Romans and Carthagi* 
nians). {Hist, lib. v. 104.) 
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The next argument is, that there are no vipers in 
Malta ; but St Luke mentions that one fixed itself on 
St Paul's hand (ver. 3). Bryant does not dwell much 
upon this, but Giorgi lays considerable stress upon it, 
and Dr. Falconer* does the same. Both of these 
writers attribute the presence of these animals \n 
Meleda to the moisture of the climate, caused by its 
woods, * densissimas habet silvas ' (Giorgi),^ and their 
absence from Malta to its aridity. I am not disposed 
to call this in question. 

At present Malta is entirely clear of wood, and its 
surface is in the most artificial state ; but when St 
Paul visited the island this was not the case, for there 
are still a few ancient carouba trees — evidently the 
remains of former woods. We have therefore suf- 
ficient cause for such a change in the Fauna as will 
account for the disappearance of this species of rep- 
tiles, as already noticed in the account of the voyage. 

Bochart says that as the ship in which St Paul 
sailed from Melita was on her voyage from Egypt to 
Puteoli, we cannot suppose she would winter at the 
lUyrian Melita ; if she did, she must have gone much 
ouf of her way, * toto salo aberrasse.* Bryant meets 

^ * The circumstance of the viper or poisonous snake that fastened 
on St. Paul's hand merits consideration. Father Giorgi, an ecclesias- 
tic of Melita Adriatica, who has written upon that subject, suggests 
very properly that as there are now no serpents in Malta, and, as it 
should seem, were none in the time of Pliny, that there never were 
any there : the country being dry and rocky, and not affording shelter 
or proper nourishment for animals of that description. But Meleda 
abounds with these reptiles, being woody and damp, and favourable to 
their way of life and propagation.' (Falconer.) 

* Giorgi consulted Vallisneri, a celebrated naturalist, who proved 
by experiment, that the earth of Malta was no protection against the 
bite of a viper. 
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this with the case of Lucian's ship, which was driven 
to Athens. He says : — 

* Upon Bochart's principle one might argue that this ship 
coming to Attica and the Piraeus must be a mistake, for it 
was certainly Malta that it arrived at, because Attica is quite 
out of the way for any ship to touch at that is bound from 
the Nile to the Tiber, — "Toto coelo et toto salo errant,* 
&c. But ships that lose their passage cannot always choose 
their retreat : they are at the will of the winds, and are sped 
in all directions.' (8vo. ed. p. 412.) 

But there is no parallelism whatever in the cases : 
ships crossing the iEgean, as this ship was, may meet 
with a southerly gale and be driven to the north. 
Every reader of Falconer's * Shipwreck ' must be 
familiar with such a case ; the ship was driven from 
Crete towards Athens : — 

* Now, through the parting waves, impetuous bore, 
The scudding vessel stemmed the Athenian shore ; * 

but, less fortunate than that of Lucian, was wrecked 
on the coast of Attica. But if we are to believe that 
Adria means the Gulf of Venice, then we must sup- 
pose that by some means or other almost every ship 
coming from the Levant to the west side of Italy, 
found its way into it. We hear of four cases of ships 
in this predicament all about the same time, possibly 
in the same year: — ist. St. Paul's ship. 2nd. The 
* Castor and Pollux.' 3rd. The ship of Josephus, 
which sank in Adria. 4th. The ship of Cyrene which 
picked him up and carried him to Puteoli.^ 

• yos€ifhi Viia^ edit. Hudsoiri, p. 905. 
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The only other argument against the supposition 
that Malta was the scene of the shipwreck which 
remains unanswered, is brought forward by Dr. Fal- 
coner ; he says — 

*The disease with which the father of Publius was 
affected (dysentery combined with fever) affords a presump- 
tive evidence of the nature of the island. Such a place as 
Melita Africana (Malta), dry and rocky, and remarkably 
healthy, was not likely to produce a disease which is almost 
peculiar to moist situations.' (P. 21.) 

It is obvious that the answer to the former argu- 
ment applies also to this one ; but in point of fact, 
Dr. . Galland, of Valetta, informs me that the disease 
is by no means uncommon in Malta. 

L'Avocat,^ a French writer, merely repeats with- 
out adding anything to the arguments of Giorgi. He 
does not, however, as Bryant and Falconer have done, 
pass over the unequivocal testimony of Ptolemy in 
silence ; he says — 

* Ptol^mde, qui n'a v^cu que plus de 80 ans apr^s St. Luc, 
est "le premier qui a donn^ plus d'^tendue kla Mer d'Adria- 
tique au Golfe de Venise.' (P. 40.) 

The answer to this is, that we do not know that 
Ptolemy lived even one year after. St. Luke ; neither 
was he the first who used it. I have already noticed 
his contemporary Pausanias, who also used it, and as 
Major Rennel observes, * changes of names in geo- 
graphy take place very gradually, and almost imper- 

* * Dissertation Historigue et Critiqtu sur le Naufrage de St, Paul, 
dans laquelle on examine sickest dans Vile de Meleda quHl fut mordu 
d^une viptre, et quHl guirit miraculeusement le phre de Publius,^ (i745') 
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ceptibly. ' ^ But Josephus, who made the same voyage, 
and probably in the same year, if not the year before, 
tells us in his life that his ship sank in the Adria,^ and 
that he and others were picked up by. a ship of Cyrene 
and carried to Puteoli. The events related by Josephus 
could not have happened in the Gulf. Ovid repeatedly 
calls this sea Adria,^ and Horace places Actium on 
Adrian 

There is another modern writer who takes the same 
side of the question, who is entitled at least to the 
merit of originality. In a modern French work, en- 
titled * L'Univers,' M. La Croix, the author of the 
account of Malta, tells us — 

* Qu'on remarque bien qu'il avait fait halte dans un port 
de la cote septentrionale de Candie : ' 



* Father Giorgi admits that after the time of Ptolemy the name of 
Adria was almost universally adopted ; he answers the question, * Cur 
autemt si universi antea geographi secus docuerant, nova haec atque in- 
solens opinio non per gradus sed quasi uno impetu deinceps apud scrip- 
tores invaluerit ? ' by attributing it to the celebrity of Ptolemy. 

* Dr. Gray supposes that Josephus was in St. Paul's ship ! [Coti' 
nection of Sacred and Prof am Literature y i. 362.) 

* * Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthum.' 

(Fasti, lib. iv. 501.) 

* Aut banc me, gelidi tremerem cum mense Decembris, 

Scribentem niediis Adria vidit aquis ; 
Aut, postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmon, 
Alteraque est nostrse sumta carina fugae.' 

(Trist, lib. i. El^. 12.) 
[The above seem to be the only passages in Ovid which have any 
bearing on the question.] 

* *Actia pugna, 
Te duce, per pueros hostili mdre refertur } 
Adversarius est frater ; lacus, Adria. ' 

{Epist, lib. i. ep. xviii. 61. 
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that the wind Euroclydon is — 

* suivant Pline, Vitruve, Aristote, et Strabon, un vent qui tient 
le milieu entre le midi et le levant ; c'dtait done, pour parler 
le langage moderne, un vent de sud-est, ou ce qu'on nomme 
dans la Mdditerran^e le sirocco. Sur ce point il ne peut y 
avoir une ombre de doute.' 

He then asks, 

' Dira-t-on que TEcriture Sainte a pu confondre la mer 
de Sicile, ob est situ^e Make, avec la Mer Adriatique? 
Une telle supposition est inadmissible. D'abord, Malte est 
trfes-^loignde de la Mer Adriatique ; ensuite cette mer n'a 
jamais eud'autres bornes que celles que les g^ographes lui 
assignent aujourd'hui ; elle a toujours ^t^ deux cents lieues 
de longueur sur quarante dans sa plus grande largeur ; di- 
mensions sur lesquelles s'accordent Pline, Strabon, et 
Thucydide.* 

The information that Fair Havens is on the north 
side of Crete ; that Pliny, Vitruvius, Aristotle, and 
Strabo tell us the direction of Euroclydon ; and that 
Pliny, Strabo, and Thucydides tell us that the Adri- 
atic never had any other boundaries than its present, 
requires confirmation. M. La Croix cannot under- 
stand how, if Malta had been the island, St. Paul 
could have been delayed three months. The island, 
wherever it was, he says, must have been * bien peu 
fr^quent^e par les navigateurs, ce qui n'a jamais i\.€ 
vrai pour Malte ; ' He should have added, not even in 
winter. It would be a waste of words to answer such 
arguments. 

Since the above was written, a new defender of 
the Dalmatian hypothesis has started up, in the Rev. 
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J. M. Neale, who has actually visited Dalmatia, and 
comes back with the certainty^ as he assures us, * that 
Meleda is Melita.' This conclusion, however, does 
not rest upon any observations of his own, for although 
he passed that side of the island of Meleda on which 
he tells us there is a creek called St Paul's Bay, 
which exactly answers the description, he passed 
it at night, his authorities being those put into his 
hands by the Dalmatian monks. Admiral Sir Charles 
Penrose, as quoted by Dr. Howson, had stated the ' 
distance of Meleda from Clauda as 780 miles, and 
that no ship could reach it without making a curve. 
Now it happens that there are two islands of nearly 
the same name in the Adriatic — Melada and Meleda. 
Admiral Penrose understood that Bryant meant the 
former, which is 780 miles from Clauda ; but he be- 
came aware of the mistake, and remarks in a supple- 
ment to his MS., * I never saw Bryant's work, but I 
have seen an extract which makes me think he meant 
the southernmost of the Melitas in the Adriatic. 
This makes no difference in my argument, but it does 
in the distance, as the southern isle is 1 50 miles nearer 
Crete than the other.' This is a sufficient answer to 
a very immaterial mistake, and neither distance can 
be reconciled to the facts stated in the narrative. Mr. 
Neale assumes, as plain facts, the objections of Cole- 
ridge and others ; I have noticed them already, and 
need not repeat my answers here. Mr. Neale has, 
however, a theory of his own, which requires to be 
considered : he admits that the wind was E.N.E., and 
carried the ship to long. 2'f in lat. 35**; this course 
would have led to Malta ; but at this point he sup- 
poses the wind to have shifted to E.S.E., as ii often 
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does. The italics are the author's own ; the meaning 
is that a northerly levanter often changes to a southern 
levanter ; but this is entirely contrary to the observed 
wind-phenomena of the Mediterranean. Captain 
Stewart, R.N., in his sailing directions, states that it 
is always safe to anchor under the lea of an island 
with northerly winds, as they die away gradually. No 
such event took place in St Paul's voyage ; but let us 
suppose that it did, and attend to the consequences. 
According to this author, there was not one single 
island to pass : this can only mean to pass within 
sight, for the Ionian Islands, Zante, Cephalonia, Corfu, 
&c. were passed on the right. This hypothesis of the 
ship's track — for it is no more — is meant to show the 
possibility of the ship's making the land at Meleda 
without seeing it ; otherwise it would not agree with 
St Luke's narrative, which precludes the possibility 
of their having seen the land till after they were in 
20 fathoms soundings. If, then, it can be shown that 
a ship could not sail from Clauda to Meleda without 
seeing the land before she was in 20 fathoms sound- 
ings, then Meleda cannot be the Melita on which 
St Paul was wrecked. Now the supposed track of 
the ship when abreast of Cephalonia is less than half 
a degree of longitude distant from that island, or 
about twenty-four geographical miles ; but Cephalonia, 
which is 5,300 feet high, can be seen at the distance 
of eighty miles. Before losing sight of it, the ship 
must have come within sight of the mountains of 
Corfu and the Acroceraunian range, followeSd by tbe 
high land on both sides of the Strait of Otranto, on 
the left by the mountains of Calabria, and on the 
right by those of Albania, till they came in sight of 
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the mountain-range of the island of Meleda, seen ac- 
cording to Lithgow in his Travels from the entrance 
of the Gulf of Cattaro (p. 53), — a distance of forty 
miles. 

Lady Strangford, who visited Dalmatia since Mr. 
Neale, remarks on his work, * It appears to me impos- 
sible to imagine for an instant, that the ship (of St. 
Paul) could have passed up the narrow way between 
the coast of Otranto and the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains without seeing land.' {The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic^ p. 215.) On the south side of Meleda 
is a range of mountains sloping down to the water's 
edge, with deep water close to the land : they must 
have been in sight directly in front of the ship's 
course for more than one whole day. Nothing will 
account for the facts recorded by St. Luke, but a low 
flat island distant from any mountainous region, 
insular or continental. 

With regard to the Meledan St. Paul's Bay— the 
creek so ' exactly answering the description.' It could 
not possibly be the first land they would make ; no 
ship from the south ever reached Meleda without 
making the high land on each side of the Adriatic 
below and above the straits of Otranto. It will not 
do to say it was at midnight, for the mountains of 
Meleda must have been seen right ahead on the 
two preceding days. I presume the monks of 
Dalmatia must have given the name to some 
creek in the island, but I have not been able to 
discover it, although I have searched both in the 
Hydrographic department in the Admiralty, and the 
map-room of the Geographical Society. As to its 
answering the description, I have the Admiralty chart 

N 
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of the island before me, and I can neither find the 
name nor any creek which ingenuity could make to 
agree with the narrative ; for we must have a twenty- 
fathom depth and a fifteen-fathom depth, with such 
a distance between them as to allow their standing 
on, Btaa-T7]<TavTS9, till they had time to prepare for 
anchoring with four anchors from the stern. They 
must moreover, at this depth, have had good holding- 
ground, with a creek having a sandy beech to leeward 
of their anchorage, and this creek must have been in 
a place where two seas met (rowov iidaKaaaov), We 
are told by this author — on the authority of course 
of his informers — not only that there is a creek 

* exactly answering this description * in Meleda, but 

* there is no creek in Malta such as described ; the 
Maltese hypothesis makes the sailors take the Salmo- 
netta Strait for a creek.' I never heard of such an 
hypothesis, although I believe I have read nearly all 
that has been written on the subject. I call it a place 
where two seas meet {tottov hLOoKaaaov)^ the term 
which Strabo ^ applies to the Bosporus,' which 
divides the Euxine from the Propontis ; and the 
strait in question is a Bosporus in miniature. At 
the inside entrance of the strait Admiral Smyth has 
placed the traditional wreck of St. Paul's ship,^ in 
exactly the spot where a ship would be driven, and 
where the unexpected circumstance of a connection 
with the sea on the outside would naturally arrest the 
attention of the spectator. I admit this is no longer 
a creek having a shore or beach on which a ship 
could run ashore (koXttov s'xpvra aiyiaXov) ; but every 

» Lib. ii. cap. 5. « See chart of St. Paul's Bay (p. 129). 
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geologist must know that it must have had one, and 
that at a period, geologically speaking, from the dip 
of the beds, by no means remote. It may almost be 
said to be in the act of falling, for a fissure runs 
parallel to the verge of the mural precipice which 
here forms the shore,' and which threatens ere long 
the fall of a prodigious mass of the rock. There is 
another creek, only separated from the above by a 
point, which still has a beach, namely the opening of 
the Mestara Valley. A ship anchored at the fifteen- 
fathom depth might run for either of these creeks, 
and from both of them the unexpected opening to 
the sea outside could not fail to arrest the attention 
of the crew. 

The monks of Dalmatia, like their Maltese rivals, 
make it a point of honour to uphold the claims of 
their own island ; and the Austrian proclivities of the 
reverend author, which he displays by emblazoning 
the vowels in letters of gold on the outside of his 
book, signifying * Austriae Est Imperare Orbi Uni- 
verso,* has led him, unconsciously no doubt, to give 
credit to reasoning resting on no foundation of 
fact. 

It is always an advantage to the cause of truth 
that both sides of a question like the present should 
be carefully and fully investigated. Our author en- 
deavours to show that a ship may have made the 
land of Meleda in the manner described by St. Luke, 
that is without seeing it till after she was in twenty 
fathoms of water ; but as this is impossible, it is im- 
possible that the Dalmatian Melita can have been the 
scene of the shipwreck. 

N 2 
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*#* The Admiralty chart above referred to is of Austrian 
as well as British authority. It is entitled, * Adriatic Sea — 
Sheet 5.' The Dalmatian Islands, from Slozella to Ragusa 
Vecchia. From the Austrian, English, and Neapolitan co- 
operations, directed by Colonels Campana and Visconti, and 
Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., K.S.F, 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE SHIPS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

There are few branches of classical antiquity of 
which so little is known as that which relates to 
ships, navigation and seamanship ; no work written 
expressly on those subjects by any ancient author 
has come down to us,^ and the scattered notices 
which we meet with in historians and poets often 
tend to mislead. The representations of ancient 
ships are in a great measure confined to coins and 
marbles, where we cannot expect to find accuracy of 
detail, except in detached parts, such as the aplustra 
or head and stem ornaments, rudders, anchors, &c. 

There are, however, two circumstances to which 
we are indebted for much valuable informatioa re- 
specting the very class of ships with which we are at 
present chiefly concerned. 

The Emperor Commodus during a season of 
scarcity imported grain from Africa : in commemo- 
ration of which a series of coins (great and middle 
brass) was struck, bearing upon the reverse figures of 
ships under sail ; and one of the Alexandrian wheat 
ships was driven by stress of weather into the 

* The Emperor Leo, in his Tactics^ in treating irepl vavfiaxictSy 
makes the same complaint. He says he could find nothing written on 
the subject by the ancients. 
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Piraeus. The extraordinary size of this vessel excited 
much curiosity on the part of the Athenians ; and 
Lucian, who visited her, lays the scene of his dia- 
logue entitled * The Ship or Wishes ' (Jlkolov fj EuxaC) 
on board of her ; in the course of which we learn 
incidentally many interesting circumstances regard- 
ing the ship, her voyage, and management. 

The marbles and paintings of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii also afford valuable details, and have the 
advantage of synchronising perfectly with the voyage 
of St Paul ; the catastrophe to which they owe their 
preservation having happenecl less than twenty years 
after his shipwreck. 

As all these authorities agree very well with each 
other, we can derive from them what we may consider 
a tolerably correct idea of a merchant ship of the 
period. 

The forepart of the hull below the upper works 
differed but little in form from that of the ships of 
modern times ; and as both ends were alike, if we 
suppose a full-built merchant ship of the present day 
cut in two, and the stern half replaced by one exactly 
the same as that of the bow, we shall have a pretty 
accurate notion of what these ships were. The sheer 
or contour of the top of the sides was nearly straight 
in the middle, but curving upwards at each end, the 
stem and stern posts rising to a considerable height, 
and terminated by ornaments, which were very com- 
monly the head and neck of a water-fowl bent back- 
wards. This was called the cheniscus (p^iyi/w-icoy). It 
forms the stern ornament of the ship on the tomb of 
Naevoleia Tyche at Pompeii (p. 206), the stem post of 
which terminates with the head of Minerva, Lucian, 
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in describing the Alexandrian ship, mentions that the 
stern rose gradually in a curve surmounted by a golden 
cheniscus, and that the prow was elevated in a similar 
manner. In the coins of Commodus we find the 
cheniscus in some instances at the head, and in 
others at the stem. 

The bulwarks round the deck appear to have 
generally been open rails. There were projecting 
galleries at the bow and stern. The stern gallery is 
often covered with an awning, as in the ship on the 
tomb of Naevoleia. The galleries at the bow served, 
as it would appear from Lucian's description, as 
places where to stow the anchors and also the (rrpo- 
<f>sla and irspuiyayysh. The exact meaning of these 
terms is not clear. Some think they meant instru- 
ments for heaving up the anchors, others for helping 
the ship round. I think it is not improbable that 
both were meant. The <TTpo<f>sui, * winders,' were 
probably windlasses or capstans. We have evidence 
that both were used by the ancients, for in the ship 
of Theseus represented in one of the paintings found 
at Herculaneum, we see a capstan with a hawser 
coiled round it ; ^ and in a figure of the ship of 
Ulysses, said to be taken from an ancient marble, in 
the edition of Virgil (3 vols. foL, Rome, 1765), we see 
the cable coiled round a windlass. The irspiaycoyshy 
' drive-abouts,* were probably paddles, for the purpose 
of helping the ship round when * slack in the stays.' 

The ancient ships were not steered, as those in 
modern times are, by rudders hinged to the stern- 
post, but by two great oars or paddles (iryBoKui), one 

' See figure of this ship, p. 207. 
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on each side of the stem : hence the mention of them 
in the plural number by St Luke ; a circumstance 
which has caused, as Dr. Bloomfield observes, 'no 
little perplexity to commentators.'* But no sea- 
going vessel has less than two rudders, although 
small boats and river craft, such as those on the Nile, 

* Note to Acts xxvii« 40. This is scarcely to be wondered at, at 
least by those who have had recourse to the most obvious sources of in- 
formation — the writers de re navali antiqua. Beighaus, the most volu- 
minous, and I believe the most laborious writer on the subject, has 
given a restoration of the after-part, Hintertkeile, of St. Paul's ship, 
with a square stem, a single hinged rudder with the tiller pointing aft, 
and with rudder bands with dead eyes spliced into the ends ! — about as 
like an ancient ship as a Chinese junk is to an English yacht. The 
work of this author, which is entitled Geschichte der Schiffartskunde det 
Vomehmsten des Alterthums (8vo. Leipzic, 1792), is in three ponderous 
volumes (1670 pp.)» scarcely a page of which is not fortified by an array 
of authorities, all of which, he tells us, he has verified ('habe ich 
meines Wissens kein Citatum von andem auf Treu und Glauben unter- 
nommen, ohne von der Richtigkeit desselben iiberzeugt zu seyn,' Vor- 
rede, xxiv.). As may be supposed, he has carefiilly preserved all the 
blunders of his predecessors ; his anchors have no stocks, and the arte- 
mon is set at the mast-head. This author is fairly outdone in absurdity 
by M. Le Roy, author oi Mimoires surla Marine des Anciens, Hist, de 
I'Acad. des Inscript., torn, xxxvii. ; oi Nouvelles Recherches sur Us Na- 
vires des Anciens, Mem. de I'lnstitut, tom. i. ; and of Les Nainres des 
Anciens considSrh par rapport h leurs Voiles, 8vo. Par. 1783. M. Le 
Roy has undertaken to explain the difficulties attending the description 
of the ship of Ptolemy Philopator, given by Athenaeus ; amongst others 
we are told by that author that she took twelve hypozomes (under- 
gtrders) with her (viro^fl6/Aara tk ixdfifiave BfJ^BcKa) ; this he renders, * II 
avoit douze ponts ou Stages,' twelve decks or platforms ! but the most 
amusingly absurd part of his writings is his work on the -ails of ancient 
ships : a full-rigged ship, according to him, had a lateen sail at the bow 
(le dolon) ; the main-sail (I'acatian) is, in his representation, triangular 
with the apex below ; further aft than. this was another lateen sail 
(I'artimon), and at the stern another lateen sail (I'epidrome). M. Le 
Roy had a boat rigged in this manner, and found she could both tack 
and turn to windward. Probatum est. 
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were sometimes steered by one. Dr. Bloomfield is at 
the very unnecessary trouble of quoting a passage 
from Orpheus to prove, what was in fact the universal 
practice, that large ships had two rudders, and that 
it is — 

' Probable they were regularly taken off when the ship 
was in port and laid in dock. But the question is, how and 
where were they fixed on? Many (as Alberto, Bishop 
Pearce, and Kuinoel) think that the rudders were one at the 
stern and the other at the bow of the ship ; while others 
suppose both to have been at the stern. I know not, how- 
ever, of the numerous passages cited by the above commen- 
tators, any one that determines this point ; but that which I 
have adduced from Orpheus undoubtedly does — namely, as 
we have seen, that they were both at the stern.* 

Writers are not in the habit of telling what every 
one knows. I question if I could prove by a quota- 
tion that the rudders in English ships are at the 
stern ; but every representation — and they are nu- 
merous — shows us that those of the ancients were 
there. Commentators who suppose that the two 
rudders in sailing ships were, one at the head and 
one at the stern (* unum in prora, alterum in puppi,' 
Kuinoel), have been misled by a passage in Tacitus 
{An, ii. 6), who is not describing sailing vessels, but 
flat-bottomed boats on the Rhine, which were to be 
moved by the current, and had a rudder at each end, 
just as river boats of the same description have at the 
present day, in which the ancient paddle rudders are 
retained. With regard to the question how they 
were fixed, the answer is that they were not fixed 
any more than other oars are. In small vessels they 
rested in a notch or rowlock in the upper gunwale, 
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and were secured by a tropoter or leathern thong, or 
by an iron clamp. Instances of both modes of re- 
taining the rudder in its place may be seen on 
Trajan's Column, In those vessels which had pro- 
jecting gangways, or stem galleries, the rudders were 
often passed through them.^ Some larger vessels 
had a rudder case fixed on the outside, on each 
quarter. In others the wales of the ship projected 
far enough from the side at the stern to allov^ space 
for the rudder to pass through them. This may be 
observed in the ship on the Tomb of Naevoleia Tyche 
at Pompeii ; ^ but the most common way was to have 
rudder ports at each quarter, as in the ship of Theseus 
(see figure at page 135). These also served for 
hawseholes, when the ship was anchored by the 
stern. 

This mode of steering was retained till a com- 
paratively late period. In a bas-relief over the door- 
way of the leaning tower of Pisa, built in the twelfth 
century, ships are represented with the paddle 
rudders, as are those in the Bayeux tapestry, repre- 
senting the Norman invasion. They must have been 
in use till after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
for in the contracts to supply Louis IX. with ships, 
the contractors are bound to furnish them with two 



^ There is a bronze model of a ship under sail in the Grand-Ducal 
gallery at Florence, with the rudders fitted in this manner. See also 
the figures of galleys on the coins of Adrian, pp. 228, 229. 

* In the Feregrinatio ad Terram Sanctam of Breydenbach, Mentz, 
14S6, in which the details of the figures of ships are extremely correct, 
we have the figure of a ship in the transition state, in respect to her 
rudders. She has a hinged rudder, but she has also a paddle rudder 
slung at her side, passing through the wales, as in the above example. 
See view of Modon. 
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rudders {duos timones)} This may no doubt mean a 
spare one ; but we learn from Joinville that the king's 
ship had rudders, expressed in the plural, * gouver- 
naus ' (ch. 78). 

By the middle of the following century we find the 
hinged rudders on the gold noble of Edward III. 
The change in the mode of steering must therefore 
have taken place about the end of the thirteenth, or 
early in the fourteenth century. 

With regard to the dimensions of the ships of the 
ancients, some of them must have been quite equal to 
the largest merchantmen of the present day. The 
ship of St Paul had, in passengers and crew, 276 per- 
sons on board, besides her cargo of wheat ; and as 
they were carried on by another ship of the same 
class, she must also have been of great size. The ship 
in which Josephus was wrecked contained 600 people. 
But the best account we have of the size of some of 
these ships is that which I have already alluded to as 
given by Lucian, on the authority of the carpenter 
iyavKiYids) of the Isis, the Alexandrian wheat ship, 
which was driven by contrary winds to Athens. Both 
Bryant ^ and Dr. Falconer adduce this ship as an ex- 
ample of the great size of vessels of the class to which 
she belonged ; but both of them exaggerate her di- 
mensions to an absurd degree. Bryant compares her 
with the Royal George, which was at that time proba- 
bly the largest ship in the British navy, the dimensions 
of which he gives ; but, with his usual inaccuracy, he 
makes the breadth of the ancient ship one-third, in 
place of one-fourth of her length, or nine feet broader, 

* Archiologie Navale^ ii. 388. 

* Bryant's Observations^ p. 16. 
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instead of six feet narrower, than the Royal George. 
Dr. Falconer corrects this error, but falls into one 
nearly as great ; for in calculating her tonnage, he 
multiplies by the length given by Lucian, which is 
evidently the extreme, instead of by the length of the 
keel, which was till lately the rule, and is the only one 
applicable in cases where the only dimensions given 
are length and breadth. The consequence of calcula- 
ting in this manner is that he increases her tonnage 
by at least one-half, making it more than 1,900 tons, 
whereas it must have been less than 1,300. The rule 
by which the tonnage of the Royal George was com- 
puted, was to multiply the length of keel ^ by the ex- 
treme breadth, and the product by half the breadth 
for depth, and divide the whole by 94. Dr. Falconer 
has made the ship of Lucian to measure 1,938 tons. 
Her length, according to Lucian, was 120 cubits, 
which, at a foot and a half each, is 1 80 feet ; her 
breadth one-fourth, or 45 feet. Now, it is evident that 
Dr. Falconer has calculated in the manner I suppose : 
for if we take the extreme length, 180 feet, as the 

multiplier, the tonnage is exactly what he makes it, 
i8oj<^.xM5. =1,938 tons. 

Although we have no means of knowing the length 
of this ship's keel, we may from the dimensions given 
by Lucian form an estimate of her relative size, as 
compared with any other ship the dimensions of 
which are known. I take the Royal George, as the 
ship these authors compare her with, and the dimen- 

* As the fore-part of the keel joins the stem-post in a curve, in 
order to obviate uncertainty it was measured as far as the perpendicular 
of the length on deck, and three-fifths of the breadth of beam deducted 
for the fore-rake. 
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sions of that ship as given by Bryant, which appear 
to be correct ; but as the height is given in one case 
to the taffrail, and in the other to the upper deck, I 
take one-half of the breadth for the depth, which is 
the usual rule for computation, in both cases. Hence, 

Royal George, 21275 x 51 x 25 = 276681 
Isis, Lucian's ship, 180 x 45 x 22*5 = 182250 

This is in the ratio of 2,000 tons to 1,320 ; if, there- 
fore, the keel of the ancient ship was as long in pro- 
portion to her extreme length as that of the Royal 
George, she would measure upwards of 1,300 tons ; 
but we know that the ancient ships had projections at 
each end, much greater than in modern ships, and as 
they are not included in the measurement for tonnage, 
they must be deducted ; that at the prow of the one 
in question is distinctly mentioned by Lucian. In the 
Navicella at Rome the keel is only about half the ex- 
treme length. 

Perhaps an early-built English ship, when the 
ancient * beak-head,' or projection forward, was still 
retained, will give the most correct idea of her propor- 
tions. We have a very particular account of the 
Royal Sovereign,^ or, as she was called during the 
Commonwealth, * The Sovereign of the Seas.' Her 

* See account of her, bearing the title, * The Commonwealth's great 
ship, commonly called the Sovereign of the Seas, built in the year 1637, 
with a true and exact account of her bulk and burden, and those decore- 
ments which beautify and adorn her, with the carving work, figures, 
and mottoes upon them. She is, besides her tonnage, 1,637 ^^ns in 
burden ; she beareth five lanthoms, the biggest of which will hold ten 
persons to stand upright, without shouldering or pressing on one 
another, with the names of all the ropes, masts, sails, and cordage that 
belong unto a ship.* 4to. Lon. 1653. 
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length is stated to be, * a prora ad puppim, 232 foote,' 
the length of the keel 120 feet. 

If the keel of the ancient ship bore the same pro- 
portion to her length * a prora ad puppim/ which this 
one did, it would be only 99 feet ; and the tonnage, 
calculated by its length, instead of the extreme length, 
would be 1,015 tons. Taking the mean of the two 
results, it is probable that the ship of Lucian would 
measure between eleven and twelve hundred tons. 
Although, therefore, her dimensions are not so won- 
derful as former calculations make them, they were 
equal to those of a large modern merchant-vessel. 
We need not therefore be surprised at the numbers 
we sometimes hear of as being carried in ancient 
ships. 

From every representation which has come down 
to us, as well as from every notice in authors, they 
appear to have been rigged with extreme simplicity. 
They depended for progression upon a single square 
sail, all the other sails which we hear of being subsi- 
diary. It is evident that this was the case in Lucian's 
ship, notwithstanding her unusual size. We hear of 
his friends looking up with wonder on the magnitude 
of the mast and yard ; the sail therefore must have 
been furled aloft. We hear indeed in another part 
of the same dialogue, of ships with three sails {rpcdp- 
fieva *), but we are not told whether they were set upon 

* Lucian has mentioned a circumstance which has perplexed com- 
mentators, and which I do not pretend to explain : he speaks of * look- 
ing up and counting the piles of hides ' (ivajSA^irovres itpiBfiovvres t&v 
fiipffwv rhs ivifioKds), or rather the rows of hides placed above each 
other. Scheffer supposes that by hides the author means sails, which, 
he says, * ex corio pellibusque primum facta videntur. Nomen indi- 
care potest, est enim velum a vellere, id est pelle, ut Varro docet ' (p. 
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separate masts, or one above another. From the 
manner in which they are mentioned, it is obvious 
that these three-sailed ships were of the largest size ; 
we must conclude therefore, that it was not a common 
circumstance to have so many as three principal sails. 
What may be considered, therefore, as the plain sails 
of an ancient ship consisted of one great square sail, 
with a small one at the bow. 

The following figure, taken from the ' Arch^ologie 
Navale ' of M. Jal, from a marble in the Borghese col- 



lection at Rome, appears to give a good idea of the 
relative size and position of the sails, except that the 
mainmast is evidently placed too near the bow. 

141). He translates the above pitssage ' sursum speclantes numeranles 
vels alia aliis impo^la,' adiJing the following criticism on the Latin 
translation : 'interpres ibi coria scripsit, quod nullum babet sensum.' 

Captain Sprstt R. N. supposes with SchefleT that sails are meant : 
he writes me, ' That passage of Lucian, *' looking up and counting the 
hides," may be explained by sapposing the sails to have been sc 
made of light hides sewn tc^ther .... The thin flexible goal 
now tanned in the Levant would form excellent sails.' 
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We hear of other sails, but from the manner in 
which they are mentioned by Pliny/ we must suppose 
that they were considered as extra sails. Julius Pollux 
calls * the great and proper mast ' (6 fii^as koI yvijacos 
iaros) the acatian ; he adds, however, that some give 
that name to the smallest. Xenophon,* on the other 
hand, calls the principal sails * the great sails,' rk 
li&^ahji urrla, and the small ones * acatia.' The pro- 
priety of Xenophon's terms is confirmed by the Attic 
Tables, which speak of the acatia, in contradistinction 
to the great sails. 

The name of the small sail at the bow of the 
vessel, or the fore-sail, has very generally been sup- 
posed to be the dolon. I believe, however, that this 
is a mistake, and that the name of this sail was the 
* artemon.' As this is the name of the sail stated by 
St. Luke to have been hoisted when the ship was run 
ashore, and as lexicographers and translators differ as 

* 'Jam nee vela satis esse majora navigiis. Sed quamvis ampli- 
tudini antemnarum singulae arbores sufficiant, super eas tamen addi 
velorum alia vela praeterque alia in proris et alia in puppibus, ac toto 
modio provocari mortem.' {Prifcem, in lib. xix.) This is surely a non 
sequitur ; it could be no good reason for not setting more sail that single 
spars were sufficient for the size of the yards. Instead of * quamvis,* 
the reading ' cum vix ' has been suggested. I am, however, satisfied 
that the word * non * has been dropped out, and that it ought to be 
read, * singulae arbores non sufficiant. * In point of fact, single spars 
are not sufficient for the great yards of the single-masted Mediterranean 
vessels of the present day ; and we find, wherever the details are cor- 
rectly given, that the same was the case in the Middle Ages and in 
ancient times. See the views in Breydenbach, and the ship on the tomb 
at Pompeii. Pliny's dislike of additional sails does not say much for 
his seamanship, although he died in command of a fleet ; it proves 
however, that they were only occasionally used. 

' Xenophon, in the Hellenica (lib. vi.), speaking of the manner in 
which Iphicrates exercised his crews, says, he left * the great sails,' tA 
liLwyi>jfk Iffrla, and took the small ones, Afciria. 



I 
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to the meaning of the word, I shall endeavour to 
ascertain what is its true meaning, by adducing all the 
evidence I have been able to discover on the subject. 
The word artemon (apri^cov) does not occur in 
any ancient Greek author, except in St Luke*s account 
of St. Paul's voyage ; neither does it occur in any 
mediaeval Greek author. It is, however, still used in 
the French nautical vocabulary, to designate the sail 
at the stern (the mizen, or in modern language, the 
mizen-trysail). Hence the French translators, by 
using the word * artimon,' give it that meaning. In 
our authorised version it is rendered * mainsail.' In 
Wyclifs it is * a litil sail.' Dr. Bloomfield considers it 
to be * the foresail.' It is, however, most commonly 
supposed to be the same as the supparuniy or topsail.^ 
Bockh supposes it to be the highest of all the sails, 
equivalent to the modern top-gallant-sail. He says, 
* There was also, above the upper sail {pbem Seget), 
a third smaller sail, which is doubtless the artemon.' ^ 
Alciati supposes it ' the bonnet,' or addition to a sail, 
which can be removed. Papias Vocabulista makes it 
a storm-sail,^ &c. It has also been supposed to mean 
the mast, the yard, the rudder, the vane at the mast- 
head, the main block, &c. ; but it is unnecessary to 
takes these latter suppositions into consideration, as 
they are manifestly untenable. We learn from Isi- 
dore of Seville that the artemon was a sail ; and the 

* * 'ApT^/uav, Suppanim, das ober am Mast hing.* (Berghaus.) 
See also Schneider y ad verb. ; Scheffer^ p. 140, &c. 

* * Ausser den untem und obern Segeln der beiden Masten liess sich 
gewiss auch ein drittes kleineres anbringen ; und dieses ist ohne 
Zweifel der Artemon.' (p. 140.) 

■ * Artemon, velum navis breve, quod quia melius levari potest in 
summo periculo extendit malus et antenna.' 

O 
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question is, which sail was it ? I shall endeavour, in 
the first place, to point out what sails it was not 

Professor Bockh says very decidedly {ohne Zweifet) 
that it was the highest sail of all, but does not give 
his reasons, as being foreign to his object, the artemon 
not being mentioned in the Attic Tables (p. 140). I 
presume, however, he derives them from the following 
passage in Scheffer : — * Nomina eorum (velorum) ex 
PoUuce haec sunt : . . . artemon, quod in fuso supra 
antemnam suspenditur/ (* Milit. Naval/ p. 140.) 

Now, there can be no doubt but that if the arte- 
mon be suspended from the spindle at the mast-head, 
it must be the highest sail. Scheffer gives Pollux as 
his authority ; but, upon turning to Pollux, we find 
that it is the vane {iirureUov) at the mast-head he is 
speaking of, and not the artemon. Scheffer had 
looked at the Latin translation, which is, * Et quod 
supra antemnanj est fusus nominatur, a qua parte 
artemonem suspendunt,' and not at the original, which 
is Tov iTTca-eiovray the streamer or vane, so called from 
its fluttering motion. The translator, ignorant of the 
meaning both of this word and artemon, has chosen 
to translate the one by the other, and Scheffer has 
adopted his blunder, and from him it has become 
traditional, and has been adopted by every succeeding 
writer * de re navali.' Scheffer himself, however, be- 
came aware of his blunder, and explains it away inge- 
niously, if not ingenuously, in the Addenda to his 
work. He says — 

* 'ETTioreiwi', id est taenia, seu velum ludens in aere ; . . . 
forte hoc est quod Artemona Isidorus ait, quia anaprQffi tov 
arpaKTov, ut Pollux loquitur, dirigit sane navem quia ex ejus 
situ gubernatores ventum cognoscunt ! ' 
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Which IS as much as to say that because the vane or 
streamer shows the direction of the wind, it must be 
synonymous with the artemon, which Isidore says 
was principally useful in directing ships. We may 
very safely reject this explanation of the word, which 
takes its rise in a blunder. 

I come now to those who translate it the mizen, 
or sail at the poop. The cause of this is obvious 
enough : the word artimon still exists in the French 
nautical vocabulary, and translators, not: competent 
to determine whether it retains its original significa- 
tion or not, have very naturally left the word un- 
changed. They have committed the same error which 
an English translator would do who should render 
the French word * misaine,* the foresail, into * mizen,' 
for there can be no doubt but that, in this case also, 
the words in both languages are originally the same, 
coming from the Italian * mezzana,' ^ middle size, in 
contradistinction to * vela grande,' although the * m^t 
de misaine ' has changed its place as well as the * m^t 
d'artimon.' Before I show that such a change has 
taken place, I shall consider our English translation 
where it is rendered mainsail, because the evidence 
which clears up this mistranslation explains the other 
also. 

The English translators naturally consulted Bay- 
fius, or De Baif, the earliest of the modern writers * de 
re navali,' and probably the only one when the trans- 
lation was made ; he thus explains the word : 

*Est autem artemon velum majus navis, ut in Actis 
Apost. xxviL ; . . . etenim etiam nunc nomen Veneti vulgo 
retinent at Artemon vocant.' (P. 121.) 

> In Italian the mast at the stern (mizen) is *• albero di mezzana. 

o 2 
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It appears, therefore, that when this author wrote, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, the word was 
still in use at Venice as a marine term, and that it 
meant the * velum majus,' or largest sail in the ship. 
De Baif is good authority, because it appears that he 
had spent the three years preceding the publication 
of his work at Venice. But the largest sail of the 
Venetian vessels of the time was the foresail The 
error, therefore, does not lie with him, but with the 
translation of * velum majus' into mainsail The 
mainsail was at first, no doubt, the largest sail ; but, 
in very «many vessels, it has ceased to be so. In 
modem ^ips, it is smaller than the maintop-sail, and 
in many two-masted vessels it is smaller than the 
foresail. Dr. Bloomfield, in his Note on the subject, 
states that ' Bayfius, Junius, Alberti and Wolf explain 
it as the large sail of the poop, answering to our 
mizen-sail, and even yet called by the Venetians 
artemon.' (Note on v. 40.) This, however, is a mis- 
take : it was the largest sail in two-masted vessels of 
the period ; but, instead of being at the poop, it was 
at the prow ; it was i^ reality the foresail The word, 
although formerly an Italian nautical term, has now 
become obsolete in that language. The ' Vocabolario 
della Crusca ' calls it * la maggior vela che abbia la 
nave,' and quotes Dante ^ and Ariosto ^ as authorities. 

* * Chi ribatte da proda, e chi da poppa ; 

Altri fa remi, ed altri volge sarte ; 
Chi terzeruolo, ed artimon rintoppa.* 

{Inferno, canto xxi. st. 5.) 

* * Di cui per men travaglio avea il padrone 

Fatto r arbor tagliar dell* artimone.* 

{Orlando Furioso, c. xix. st. 48.) 
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There is nothing in Dante but a mere enumeration 
of terms ; but in the Commentary of Landino upon 
that author, printed at Venice in 1493, we find the 
following remark on the passage : * La minore,. terze- 
ruolo, et una in mezzo delle due lequale si chiama la 
mezza/ This at least shows that it was not in the 
middle of the vessel, or the mainsail, but at one end* 
The terzeruolo is said to be the smallest sail ; in the 
modern Italian nautical nomenclature^ it means *a 
reef,' or the part of a sail tied up to reduce it. It is 
clear then that if the artemon was neither the sail in 
the middle nor the smallest sail, it must have been the 
foresail, which was the largest sail in the vessel when 
Landino wrote. 

Ariosto, in the passage quoted in the * Vocabolario,' 
says the artemon was cut away : — 

* II padrone 
Fatto Tarbor tagliar deir artimone.* 

He says afterwards that, when the storm subsided, 

* \j2i disiata luce di Sant' Ermo, 
Ch' inprua s' una cocchina a por si venne \ 
Che piti non v' erano arbori n^ antenne.' (xix. Jo.) 

* Saint Ermo's light 
Low settling on the f row with ray serene 
It shone, for masts or sails no more were seen.' (Hoole.) 

The artemon was therefore, according to Ariosto, 
the mast of the prow, for it was that mast which had 
been cut away. 

The latest authority which I can find for the 
meaning of this word in Italian is in the * Dizionario 
di Marina/ Venice, 1769, It does not occur in the 
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dictionary itself; but in the index the reader is 
referred to * Trinchetta ' as its synonym. Now the 
trinchetta, in modern Italian, is the foresail ; in the 
dictionary it is described as ^ vela triangulare che in 
alcuni bastimenti si pone nel davanti o a prua.' I 
think this passage explains the reason why the French 
term * artimon ' is applied to the sail at the stem. The 
foresail, anciently, was very often a triangular or lateen 
sail.^ Latterly, and up till the end of the eighteenth 
century, the mizen was a triangular sail ; when, there- 
fore, the triangular sail was placed at the stem by the 
French, it retained the name which had been given to 
the triangular sail when placed at the bow. From the 
dimensions of the sails taken from the contracts of 
the Genoese with Louis IX. of France, to be after- 
wards quoted, it will be seen that the artemon, al- 
though placed at the bow, wasnn fact the largest sail. 
This is confirmed by one of the figures in the views 
of Breydenbach.^ The ship in question is a two- 
masted vessel, with the sails furled on the yards, the 
foremast being the largest. De Baif was therefore 
correct in saying that the artemon was the largest 
sail in the ship. 

I come now to the ships of the middle ages, and 
avail myself of the documents published by M. Jal 
in his Arch^ologie Navale. From the Capitulaire 
Nautique, 1255, we have the following list of sails of 
ships of certain dimensions : — 

* * Artimon, c*est une voile latine, ou faite en tiers pointe k la dif- 
ference des autres voiles, qui sont quar^es. * (Aubin, Diet, de Marine^ 
1702.) 

* This ship is figured in Creuze*s article on Ship-building, Encyc. 
Brit. 4th edit. See also another ship taken from the same view in 
Dibdin's /Edes Althorpiancs^ vol. iii. p. 222, 
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* Navis de milliariis ccc usque dc in proda ita sit contata 
in velis, habeat artimonem terzarolem et dolonum, unum de 
fustagno vel de bombasio, et parpaglonem unum de cana- 
veza. In medio habet majorem et dolonum de bombassio.' 
(T. ii. p. 434.) 

Here we find the artemon at the prow {jproddy 
The dolon is not, as generally supposed, confined to 
the prow, as we find one * in medio,' on the middle or 
mainmast. 

This is confirmed by certain contracts, entered into 
by the Genoese, to provide ships for Louis IX. In 
one of these, given by Jal (ii. 388), they are bound to 
supply two ships, each to have — 

* Arborem unam de prorra (sic) longitudinis cubitorum 
quinquaginta unius, grossitudinis palmorum tredecim minus 
quarta ; . . . item arborem unam de medio longitudinis 
cubitorum quadraginta septem. . . . Item debet habere vela 
sex cotoni infra scriptarum mensurarum, videlicet, pro arti- 
mono cubitorum sexaginta sex ; . . . item velum unum de 
medio cubitorum quinquaginta octo.* 

Here the artemon is the largest sail, and belongs to 
the largest mast, which is the foremast^ * arbor de 
prora.' 

According to Wetstein, there is in the * Versio 
Syra Posterior,' on the margin, * artemon est stipes in 
capite,' Le, the mast at the head of the vessel ; and in 
the ancient Scholia on Juvenal, in the passage in the 
1 2th Satire, where he describes the disabled state of 
the ship of Catullus, 

* Vestibus extentis, et quod superaverat unum, 
Velo prora sue,* 
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the scholiast observes, ' Artemone solo velificaverunt' 
The artemon is not mentioned by Julius Pollux. 

There is a passage in Isidore of Seville which 
would seem to imply that the name ,of the sail at the 
prow was dolon ; and we are told by many writers 
that Pliny and Pollux gave this sail the same name ; 
but Pliny does not mention the dolon at all, and 
Pollux merely says that it is the smallest sail (6 he 
iXaTToav ioXxov^ i. 91). The meaning of the passage 
in Isidore depends on the punctuation. It is as fol- 
lows : — * Dolon est minimum velum et ad proram 
defixum. Artemo dirigendae potius navis causa com- 
mendatum quam celeritate/ {OrigineSy xix. 3.) As it 
is pointed, this means that * the dolon is the smallest 
sail, and placed at the bow. The artemon rather for 
the purpose of directing the ship than for speed.' I 
suspect, however, that it should be read thus — * The 
dolon is the smallest sail ; and, placed at the bow, 
the artemon rather for directing the ship than for 
speed : ' and that the authority of Isidore may be 
added to the others, to show that it is the foresail. 
It is, at all events, not contradictory to that of the 
authors I have quoted. Isidore is, however, by no 
means high authority on such a subject. 

According to etymologists,^ the word is derived 
from aprdtoy appendere, or aprrjfiay an appendage. 
Now, knowing as we do, that the ancients depended 
for speed upon one principal sail, an appendage or 
additional sail at the bow of the ship was required for 
the purpose of directing the vessel when in the act of 
putting aboutj for,, although there could be no diflfi- 

See Calepenius, ad verb. 
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culty in bringing the ship's head to the wind with the 
great sail alone, a small sail at the bow would be in- 
dispensable for making her ' pay off/ that is, bringing 
her head round, otherwise she would acquire stern- 
way,^ and thereby endanger the rudders, if not the 
ship itself 

The annexed figure of an African corn-ship, from 
the reverse of a coin of the Emperor Commodus,^ ap- 
pears to give a good idea of the relative size and 
position of the two principal sails. 

I am inclined to think 
that the etymology is a cor- 
rect one, as Vitruvius uses 
the word to denote the 
* leading block ' in a system 
of pulleys. But this block 
forms no part of the pur- 
chase, but is a mere append-^ 
age used for the purpose of 
changing the direction of the force. 

The sails were strengthened by bands of rope 
sewed across them ; so that if one part were rent, the 
injury would be confined to one compartment This 
mode of strengthening sails appears to have been con- 
tinued till a late period, as we find it in one of the 
figures in Breydenbach.^ 




^ If any of my readers have tried to heave a cutter to, with her 
square-sail set and kept aback, they will understand this \ — haud inex- 
pertus loquor. 

' Taken from a coin in the Museum at Avignon, by the author. 

* The modern practice of using canvas bands is, perhaps, no im - 
provement on the ancient practice of using rope bands. ■ A<:orrespon^ 
dent oi\h& Nautical Magazine (1834, p. 87), who signs himself Mastec 
of a British Merchant Ship, states that in a long voyage his stock of 
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In one of the coins of the Emperor Commodus, 
representing a wheat-ship, we have this mode of 
strengthening the sails clearly expressed.' 

The sail at the stem (o Karomv) is called by Pollux, 
' epidromus ' {h-wUpafUia) ; and by Hesychius, ' pharos. 



and the smallest ' (ijidpov Kal i\a<r<rov, art. i-ir(Bpofiov). 
Pliny also mentions that there was a sail at the stem, 
and we frequently see a mast there, as in the above 
figure ; but I have seen no representation of one with 
a sail set upon it 

The next class of sails are the Suppara, or top- 
sails. Isidore describes them as having only one 

sptre canvas w»s expended, and he was forced lo employ rope bands 
instead. This he found to answer perfectly well, and Chinks it an im- 
provement. 

' Admiral Smyth observes with regwd to this coin, that it 'was 
struck A.D. 18G, and it testifies Che caie of Commodus in the frumcn- 
tarian supply. He established a company of mercbants, and a Qeet for 
cottveyiog com from Afi^ to Rome, to guard against any misft^unes 
tbtt might befall the ships which CiansporCed ic from f^ypC As this 
wua[>ood«cC, his inflated vaniCyou theocca^on shall passuncenuued.' 
{No. a^oi AdmiraiSmylA'i CetleOisH, p. 161 of his Catalogue. ) 
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sheet/ i,e, the rope which extends the foot of the sail, 
and which is named in Latin * pes veli ' (Gr. irovs),^ This 
would imply that the sail was triangular, attached to 
a yard with the apex undermost This seems so 
strange a mode of setting a triangular sail as to be 
almost incredible. It would appear, however, that in 
the middle ages such topsails were actually in use ; 
for in an old collection of views in the Knights* 
Library at Malta, printed about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, there is one of * La Cittci di Tre- 
pani,' with a topsail agreeing with the description of 
Isidore. I have not, however, seen any which belong 
to the classical period. There are, indeed, triangular 
topsails upon the ships in some of the coins of the 
Emperor Commodus ; but the apex, instead of being 
the foot of the sail (pes veli), is the head, whilst the 

' ' Siparam, genus veli uDum pedem habens, quo juvari navigia 
Solent in navigatione quuties vis venti languescit ; de quo Lucanus : — 

** Summaque pandens 
Suppara velorum, perituras colligit auras/' ' 

{OrigineSf lib. xix. c. in.) 

' Commentators and translators have no difficulty as to the meaning 
of To^r or *pes veli,* the rope which extends the lower comer of the 
sail to the side of the ship, Anglic^ * the sheet ; ' but they are puzzled 
with irp6irov5, or * propes.* Bockh supposes it the lower end of the 
rope, or that which was fastened to the ship's side : * Untem Ende der 
Scbote, und wurden am Schiffe befestigt.' {Urkunde^ p. 154.) I can 
see no dilficulty in the matter ; all large square sails must have two 
ropes at each lower comer of the sail, one to draw it aft, and the other 
to draw it forward ; the former is called the sheets the latter the tack. 
Now 'wff&wovs^ or * propes,^ is obviously the tackj it would naturally be 
called the fore-sheet^ but that is appropriated to the sheet of the fore* 
sail : with the ancients, both ropes were called xMs^ * sheets ; ' thus 
Aristotle, describing the shifting of a sail, says, rh tk irpbs r^v irp^pay 
TdHicuoy Totriffdfjtfvoi 4<fna(riv {Mechan, 8), hence what the ancients called 
the fore>sheet is now ealled the tack. 
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base of the triangle is extended on the main-yard. 
Thi6, at least, is a shipshape way of setting a sail, as 
no additional spars are required for it. 

When we read of at least three tiers of sails above 
each other, we must be certain that they had topsail- 
yards. Montfaucon has given a figure of a coin of 
Nero, representing the port of Ostium (vol. iv. pi. 143), 
in which one of the ships has top and top-gallant 
yards across : but the details of his figures, at least 
those from coins, are not to be depended upon. I 
have a sulphur impression from the same type, from a 
coin in the British Museum, in fine? condition, in 
which there is no appearance of yards above the 
great sail. But in one of .the ancient paintings which 
illustrate a MS. of Homer, supposed of the fifth cen- 
tury, preserved in the Ambrosian Library, which was 
published at Rome, 1835, the ships are represented 
with topsail-yards across, with the sails furled on 
them (pi. 32). 

In addition to the three lower sails, and the sup- 
para or topsails, we hear of *acatia' and 'dolones.' 
The meaning of both terms has hitherto been mis- 
understood, — the acatium is not the mainsail, nor is 
the dolon the foresail. It is not, however, so easy to 
say what they were, as what they were not. We 
,have sufficient proof that both the acatia and dolones 
were small sails. Now, small sails may be either set 
in addition to large sails in fine weather, or substi- 
tuted for them in bad weather, — i,e. * storm sails.' It 
would appear from the passage from Xenophon (cited 
at p. 192), that the former were substituted for the 
great sails : all we can learn with regard to the 
dolones is, that they were the small masts or sails in 
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i^ips {pi fiiKpoX la-rol iv tol9 ifkolois^ Hesych. ; rh 
fiiKpa Icrria, Suidas). Suidas quotes a passage from 
Procopius, which shows that they also were occasion- 
ally substituted for the great sails : x^Xda-avrss ret 
fjLsyaXa apfisva, rots fitkpols a Srj BoXcovas KoXovaLV^ 
sireadai. I must say, therefore, with Dindorf, * mane- 
mus igitur incerti/ In one of the paintings from 
Herculaneum, representing a galley under sail, two 
triangular sails are seen attached to the main-yard, 
with the apices below. ^ I suspect that in stormy 
weather the great sail was furled, and triangular sails 
substituted ; two of these would reduce the sail to 
one-half, and one to one-fourth : by bringing down 
the fore-yard-arm to the deck, and leading aft the 
sheet, we have the modern lateen sail. 

The spars and wooden gear {<tkbv7\ ^vKiva) are, 
with the exception of the hinged rudder, precisely the 
same as we see in the coasting craft in the Roman 
states and Tuscany at the present day. They con- 
sisted of a strong and rather short mast, placed a 
little before the centre of the vessel. In the following 
figure, taken from the tomb of Naevoleia Tyche, at 
Pompeii, the mast is hooped, which would seem to 
indicate that it was built of several pieces, The fore- 
mast {artimonium) rakes over the bow, and the main* 
yard, which is fully as long as the vessel, is composed 
of two pieces, doubled in the centre, exactly as the 

^ Bockh supposes this a mistake, and that it is a square sail, with 
the middle drawn up (p. 141). I can fcarcely suppose that the en- 
graver could have given the details, unless warranted by the original ; 
he has represented * the ear-rings ' or upper comers overlapping each 
other. After a century's exposure, the original is much faded ; it is in 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples, but at such a height I could not make 
out the details. 
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lateen yards of large sails are at present ; the main 
halyard block, which does not differ in any respect 
from that of the modem Italian craft, is formed by a 



large block of wood, not strapped, but at the upper 
end of it there is a hole, through which the pendant 
of the halyard is passed. 

We have no means of knowing with accuracy the 
internal arrangements, or the manner in which the 
decks were laid with respect to breaks or hatchways. In 
the ship of Theseus we observe a break in the decks 
at the poop. Lucian mentions cabins near the stem 
in the Alexandrian ship, which he describes in his 
dialogue of the ship. In the following figure, taken 
from the ' Antichiti di Ercolano ' (torn. ii. pi. xiv.), we 
see the roof of one of these cabins (ot/cijo-ets). 

Yhis is an interesting fragment, because the artist, 
although evidently quite ignorant of the details, must 
have had an accurate prototype to copy from. The 
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subject IS Theseus abandoning Ariadne.^ In order to 
give it the air of rude antiquity the mast is formed by 
the trunk of a tree inverted ; a rope, thrown care- 
lessly over the yard, is seen to pass between it and 
the sail ; the wind blows the rope in one direction, 
whilst it fills the sail in another ; another rope passes 
between the sail and the bolt-rope, and the feather 




ornament at the stern is absurdly exaggerated. In 
spite of all these blunders, this is perhaps the most 
instructive representation of an ancient ship which 
has been preserved ; and, when we remember that it 
was painted within sight of the port to which the 
Alexandrian wheat-ships resorted, and probably at 
the time when St Paul's ship was in existence, we are 
warranted in supposing that many of the details 

> I was unable to discover the original when at Naples. 
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agree with the class of ships to which she belonged. 
In the account of the voyage, I have referred to this 
painting for evidence to prove that the ships of the 
ancients were fitted for anchoring by the stem, as 
well as to show the manner in which it was done. 
The rudders, in such a case, were necessarily lifted 
out of the water, or unshipped ; in either case, the 
rudder-port, or rudder-case, served the purpose of a 
hawse-hole. In the ship of St. Paul we know that 
the rudders were secured. 

In a vignette to the splendid copy of Virgil 
printed at Rome in 1 761, we have the figure of a ship 
anchored by the stern, taken from an ancient marble. 
In this case the rudders are unshipped ; the cable is 
passed through the rudder-case, and is seen within 
board, coiled round a windlass. 

We have ample evidence, therefore, to prove that 
the ships were fitted for this manner of anchoring, I 
have already stated the reasons why it was put in 
practice in the case of St Paul's ship.^ The success 
with which it was done, under circumstances of no 
ordinary difficulty, affords convincing proof of the 

* The anchoring by the stern has always been a stumbling-block to 
the sailor only acquainted with ships of the present day. I have heard 
it called 'lubberly;* and an old Scotch sailor who had made many 
voyages with me on the west coast of Scotland declared that * there was 
just ae thing in the Scriptures he could na quite gae alang wi' — St. 
PauFs anchoring by the stern ; nae doubt the Apostle was an inspired 
man, but he should hae keepit her head tiTt,'' John Auld*s sole difficulty in 
the Scriptures would, I think, have been removed, could the friend to 
whom he confided it have explained to him, that the ship was alike at 
both ends, had only paddle rudders which could be triced up, had 
hawse-holes at the stern, was not running, but laid-to, when she an- 
chored, and finally, that the object was to cut the cables, and beach the 
ship at daylight. 
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• 
superiority of the ancients in this important branch pf 

seci^manship. The anchors difT^re^ but little from 
those of the present day, except that they do not 
appear to have had palms, or triangular plates of iroq 
(flukes), attached to the extremities of the ^rms. It 
is by no means certain that this addition increases thQ 
holding powers of anchors. The Dutch anchors, 
which have no palms, but merely the extremities of 
the arms flattened, are known to hold remarkably 
well.^ The following extract from a recent newspaper * 
is interesting both in an antiquarian and geological 
view, and shows that Ovid was quite correct in refer- 
ring to anchors for proofs of geological changes : — 

'A few days ago, as some parties were employed in 
trenching a piece of moss on a hill in the vicinity of ELishorn, 
Lochcarron, some miles from the sea, they found the stock 
and flukes of a rudely -constructed anchor situated between 
the moss and a substratum of clay. The part which appeared 
to have been imbedded in the clay was wholly eaten away, 
and only distinguished by a rusty outline ; that which lay iji 
the moss only remains. The stock is furnished with an in- 
side and outside ring, and must have been used according 
to some method now unknown. The flukes are sharp at the 
ends, somewhat like the blade of a penknife, and the very 
nature of the metal seems changed into a substance more 
resembling lead than iron.' 

In the above description the stock is evidently mis- 
taken for the shank : the two rings are very often seen 

* Rodgers' patent, which have very small palms, or rather none, 
but the extremities of the arms flattened and barbed, have also great 
powers of holding, as I can testify from experiments I witnessed near 
Portsmouth. 

2 Glasgow Courier t 8th Aug. 1846. 

P 
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in ancient anchors ; in feet, the description corre- 
sponds exactly with the anchors of the Romans. 
Modern writers de re nauticd tell us that the anchors 
of the ancients were without stocks : ' this is one of 
those traditional blunders which have been handed 
down from Scheffer. The ancients did not excel in 
perspective, and very often omitted the stock, which 
Is at right angles with the arms ; but there are several 
ancient.coins which represent it, such as the annexed 



of Antoninus Pius,' which will show how perfectly If 
resembles the modem anchors. 

The next point which requires elucidation in our 
present inquiry is the mode of undergirding the ships. 
Here also we have to clear away a considerable mass 
of error, resting in a great measure on the. remarks of 
a scholiast evidently ignorant of the subject, as to 

' Berghaus, »oL ii. p. 431. Bockh : ' Uebrieensfehlt alien Ankem 
der Alten beltanntlich der Stock, oder das an dem Schafte befindliche 
Quethob (p. 166). Scheffer : ' Nullis in transversum lignis, sicut 
hodie coDsuevit, vulgo apud vetcrea inveniri instructas, sive pictorum 
incuriS, sive quod magis credo quoniam inusu non fuerant.' Beechey : 
'The transverse piece or anchor-stock is found wanting in all of them' 

(«ii). 

■ From the British Museum. 
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the meaning of a word in Aristophanes. In the 
* Knights,' an informer accuses a person of stealing 
the * zomeumata ' (^eofisvfiara) of the Peloponnesian 
galleys,^ an intentional misnomer for hypozomata 
(inro^dfiara) ; * and the question is, What were the 
hypozomata ? ' The explanation given by the scho- 
liast is that they were the timbers (ret ^v\a) of ships. 
Scheffer, Le Roy, and Bloomfield contend that they 
were of wood. According to Scheffer, the hypozo- 
mata were the wooden bends (^axrTrjpsi), or belts, 
which encircle the ship externally. Le Roy supposes 
they were the decks ; * and Bloomfield, wooden stays 
to be applied internally.^ It is not now necessary to 
discuss these explanations, because we learn from the 
Attic Tables, an authority quite conclusive in this 
case, that the hypozomata did not form part of the 
wooden gear (arfcsvrj ^vXcva), What, then, were they ? 
In the first place they were external, as the name 
implies, * under-zones.' Plato, in his legend of the 
Vision of Er, compares the most distant starry zone 
to the hypozomata of galleys, binding the whole 
together.^ It is probable that ships were occasionally 
undergirded with wooden planks ; but this could only 

ratffiUfXovovyriiricoy rpi^pcixt (wficiifiaTeu (*lxv€is, v. 278.) 

' Le Roy translates the hypozomata of the ship of Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, * II avoitdouze ponts ou etages 1 * {I/isi, de PA^cui, des Inscrip^ 
tionst torn, xxxviii. p. 589.) 

• Note upon Acts xxvii. 17. Taylor also, the translator of Plato, 
renders them the * transverse beams of ships' (vol. i. p. 471). 

* De Republic, lib. x. sec. 13. Kal iZctv airrSdt xarh ficffoy rh ^S$ 
4k rod oifpca^ov t& Axpa ainov rStv HffffiQy T€Tafi4ya' §tyai yhp rovro rh 
<p&s ^jiyZcfffioy rod ohpayov, oToy t& {nro^^fiara rSoy rpi'fipav, ofirto traffay 
(vy4xoy riiy Trtpupopdy, 

P 2 
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be done in harbour. In the Louvre there is a statue 
of a marine goddess standing upon a galley^ upon 
the sides of which planks are seen placed vertically. 
Polybius talks of ships being * undergirded * ^ before 
putting to sea, evidently meaning that they were to 
be repaired in a temporary manner ; but this can 
have no reference to the 'helps/ which were carried 
with the ships for the purpose of being applied at 
sea when required, which were necessarily flexible. 
Isidore of Seville mentions ' the mitra ' as a cable by 
which the ship is bound round the middle.^ Hesy- 
chius says also that they were * cables binding ships 
round the middle.' * 

The next question to be considered is. How were 
they applied ? One would have thought this easily 
answered, — that the hypozomata should be bound 
round the middle of the ship, at right angles to the 
length, and not parallel to it As, however, Bockh 
endeavours to prove that they were applied length- 
ways,* and as this view is adopted by others (see 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
tiesl p. 880), it is necessary to examine their argu- 
ments. Bockh, in the first place, quotes a passage in 
Vitruvius, who describes certain ropes as being attached 

* Navv <rvfifiov\€^(ra5 toTs *Poiloi5 iiro(<oyp^€ip, {Leg, 64.) This 
mode of strengthening old ships is still in use. The Rainha, an old 
Portuguese line -of- battle ship, was very successfully fitted with external 
braces and girders, and sent to sea during the late civil wars. 

* * Mitra, funis quo navis media vincitur.' {Orig. lib. xix. c. iv.) 

' Zctf/cct^/iara, {hco^dtfkara ffxoivia Kwrh fi4<y7iv r^v vavv Sccr/ievij/i^ra. 
Scheffer refers to *Boysii Roma Subterranea* for a figure of the 
application of the hypozomata. I searched through the woiic twice, 
but could not discover it ; Bockh makes the same remark (p. 135). 

* Urkunden, p. 134. 
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to the beam of a battering ram in the same manner 
as * a ship is kept from head to stern/ * Quemad- 
modum navis a puppi ad proram continetur/ After 
searching for the passage, which is erroneously cited/ 
I found that the important word * malus/ mast, was 
omitted, and that the meaning was, that the rope» 
were attached to the beam in the same way as the 
standing rigging was attached to the mast, which 13 
intelligible. The next quotation is from Isidore, and 
is more to the purpose, because it does appear that 
ropes were occasionally applied in a longitudinal as 
well as in a transverse direction, to prevent ships from 
straining. * The tormentum is a cable in long ships, 
which is extended from stem to stern, in order to bind 
them together.' ^ 

Isidore mentions two kinds of cables for the pur- 
pose, — the mitra, to bind them round the middle, and 
the tormentum ; this, he says, is so called because it 
is twisted. There is nothing which implies that it 
was passed round the ship externally ; and it is not 
clear how a ship could be bound together in the mode 
supposed : the ' naves longae,* from the weight of the 
rostra and towers at the extremities, and from their 

' Erroneously cited, in both the works referred to, as x. 15, 6, io 
place of X. 21. This is one of the annoyances to which a person deter- 
mined to examine authorities for himself is subjected ; but a proof of 
the necessity of the task. The p^issage is as follows : < A capite au* 
. tern ad imam calcem tigni content! fuerunt funes quatuor, crassitudini 
digitorum octo, ita rellgati quemadmodum malus navis a puppi ad 
proram continetur.' The word * malus * is omitted in the edition of 
Schneider, but is retained in the later carefully edited edition of Poleni, 
Utini, 1829, 

* * Tormentum, funis in navibus longis, qui a prora ad puppim ex- 
tenditur, quo magis constringantur ; tormentum autem' a tortu^ dicta.* 
(Orig, xlx. 4.) 
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great length, must have been extremely apt to * hog/ 
or fall down at each end ; but as the stem and stern- 
posts rose above the rest of the vessel, a simple way 
of preventing this would be to pass a rope round 
them, and heave a strain upon it by twisting the parts 
together, as was done in the military engines called 
tormenta ; and Isidore's etymology of the name * tor- 
menta, a tortu dicta,' seems to confirm this. Bockh 
also notices the hypozomata of the great ship of 
Ptolemy Philopator. I agree with him that the word 
iXdfifiavs (took) shows that they were not fixed to the 
ship ; but I do not see anything in the account of 
Athenaeus to prove that they were meant to be 
applied lengthways, and still less that this was the 
only mode. 

The last proof which he adduces in favour of this 
hypothesis, is taken from a bronze relief in the public 
museum at Berlin. It is figured in the Thesaurus 
Brandenburgicus of Beger (vol. iil p. 406), and in 
Montfaucon.* I have not seen the original bronze, 
but the figures do not warrant the inference. The 
rope mouldings are evidently ornamental, and three 
out of the four do not go round the vessel, but are 
interrupted by the stem-post. The * Victoria and 
Albert * royal yacht has also a rope moulding exactly 
where the antique has it ; it would scarcely be a fair 
inference to suppose that it was meant to hold a crazy 
vessel from falling to pieces. I cannot therefore see 
any reason for supposing that ships were undergirded 
lengthways, a mode which must have been as imprac- 
ticable as it would have been unavailing for the purpose 
• 

' AntiquUS ExpliquScy torn. iv. pt. ii. p. 214, pi. cxxxiy. 
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of strengthening the ship. It would appear from the 
Attic Tables that the hypozomata formed a regular 
part of the gear of every ship, and that they were laid 
up in the magazines. 

In the account of St Paul's Voyage, I have adduced 
examples to show that the practice of undergirding 
ships is still occasionally resorted to. 

I have only a few remarks to offer on the capa- 
bilities of the ancient ships in working to windward. 
Paul Hoste has observed that no person could infer d 
priori that a vessel impelled by the wind could sail to 
a place which, in respect to that from which it started, 
was directly to windward. This may be true ; but, 
on the other hand, no person who tried to impel a 
vessel by sails could avoid making the discovery ; for 
on the most unfavourable supposition, that of a sail 
set at right angles to the keel, it would be discovered 
that even though the wind did not blow directly 
upon it, so long as the sail was full the vessel would 
go ahead, and of course, if the yard could be braced, 
that she could go nearer to the wind than at right 
angles to it, or within eight points. We have no 
information as to the exact angle with the wind at 
which an ancient ship could sail. It must, however, 
have been less than eight points, but more than six, 
the usual allowance for a modem merchant-ship in 
moderate weather. I have, therefore, in my cal- 
culations taken seven as the mean between these ex- 
tremes ; and I cannot suppose it would be much greater 
or less. 

Notwithstanding the imperfect manner in which 
the ships were rigged, they appear to have made ex- 
cellent passages. Pliny has enumerated several which 
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would be considered respectable in modem times. 
Thus he tells us that the prefects Galerius and Babi- 
Hus made quick passages from the Straits of Messina 
to Alexandria ; the former arrived on the seventh, the 
latter on the sixth day ; that in the following summer 
Valerius Marianus made the passage from PuteoH, on 
the ninth day, * lenissimo flatu.' He also mentions 
passages from the Straits of Hercules to Ostia in 
seven days ; from the nearest port of Spain, in four ; 
from the province of Narbonne, in three ; and from 
Africa, in two.* Upon these passages Admiral Beechey 
offers the following remarks : — ' 

* It does not appear that there is any mistake in the num- 
bers here mentioned by Pliny ; for the instances are all of 
them consistent with each other, one only being below 140 
M.P. per day, and another 143 : two examples afford 160 ; 
two 175 and 185. The lowest of these rates of sailing may 
be reckoned at between six and seven M.P. per hour, and 
the highest at something less than eight ; giving a mean 
of seven M.P. per hour, which would be reckoned a good 
one for ships of the present day.' (Appendix to Travels in 
Africa^ p. xxxviiL) 

The most rapid run which I have met with is men- 
tioned by Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine (p. 5), 
who stated that * they got under weigh about daybreak,* 
apavTss fiev viro Tr)v sco ; and that by midday they had 
come more than 500 stadia, xal ^\0ofiev irpb tPjs 
^sa-Tf/M^pias araZlovs ifKslovas fj irsmaKoaiovSy that is, 
more than fifty geographical miles, which is at least 
eight miles an hour. 

Major Rennell, in his Observations on the Geo- 

^ Hist Nat^y Prooem.-ad lib. xix. 
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graphy of Herodotus (p. 678), supposes that the 
average rate of a day's sail was only thirty-seven miles. 
Vessels navigating unknown coasts, such as those of 
Africa when Herodotus wrote, and putting into port 
at night, may not have made more in a day ; and it 
would be no objection to the credibility of a narrative 
were this stated to be the case ; but it is absolutely 
impossible that ships four times as long as they were 
broad, with a large square sail, could make so little 
progress with a fair wind ; and the foregoing exam- 
ples prove that they did not. When St. Luke states 
that the ship sailed from Rhegium on one day and 
arrived at Puteoli on the following, he tells us that 
the wind was south (xxviii. 13). Now, as the course 
is nearly due north, the vessel was running right before 
the wind, which to a single-masted vessel is the most 
favourable point of sailing. The distance is about 
•182 miles. If we suppose she sailed at the rate of 
seven miles an hour — the mean of the foregoing ex- 
amples — the time consumed would be about twenty- 
six hours, which agrees perfectly with St. Luke's 
account. 

The passage, therefore, from Rhegium to Puteoli, 
which terminated on the day following that upon which 
they left it, although a quick one, was by no means un- 
precedented. 

We are apt to consider the ancients as timid and 
Unskilful sailors, afraid to venture out of sight of land, 
or to make long voyages in winter. I can see no 
evidence that this was the case. The cause of their 
not making voyages after the end of summer arose, 
in a great measure, from the comparative obscurity 
of the sky during the winter, and not from the gales 
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which prevail at that season. With no means of 
directing their course, except by observing the heavenly 
bodies^ they were necessarily prevented from putting 
to sea when they could not depend upon their being 
visible. 

In what manner they calculated the distance, as 
well as the direction of their course, is uncertain. Vitru- 
vius describes what may be termed a perpetual log ; 
that is, a mode of estimating the distance passed over 
by the revolutions of a wheel (x. 14). From the man- 
ner in which he speaks of it, it appears rather to be a 
scheme which might be adopted, or the tradition of 
one which had been in use, than the description of an 
instrument actually in use. The wheels were, or were 
supposed to be, fixed to the sides of the ships. It 
appears to be one of those plans that look well in 
theory, but which the disturbing causes, arising from 
the inclination of the vessel or the violence of the sea, 
would render of little value. 

The internal arrangement of the rowers in the war 
galleys of the ancients is a problem of great difficulty, 
as to the true solution of which much difference of 
opinion exists. No work expressly describing the 
arrangement is extant, and it is one not well fitted for 
graphic representation. The incidental notices of 
ancient writers, and the representations on coins, 
marbles, bronzes, and pictures, however, in a great 
degree limit the problem, and, as appears to me, when 
combined with the essential condition of practicability, 
lead us to the true solution. 

I shall, in the first place, notice the solutions which 
have been proposed by other writers. 

M. Jal, the latest writer on the subject, cuts the 
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knot, by disbelieving the possibility of three ranks 
being placed one above the other. Speaking of the 
figures on Trajan's column, he says : — 

*La colonne repr^sente des navires k trois rangs de 
rames superposes et d*autres k deux rangs. Pour les birfemes, 
bien qu'elles soient mal rendues, pas de difficult^ ; j'admets 
les birfemes ; le texte des Tactiques de Tempereur L^on est 
trop clair, trop positif pour me laisser un doute. Quant 
aux triremes, c'est diffi^rent. La longueur de la rame sup^- 
rieure aurait dii etre telle qu'il n^ a ni bois assez long pour 
la faire, ni bras assez forts pour la mouvoir.' {Archceol, 
Nav, i. 34.) 

M. Jal, in this passage, apparently proceeds upon 
the assumption that the calculations of Lescallier, the 
author of * Vocabulaire des Termes de Marine,' are 
correct. That author supposes that the lower oars 
were 44 feet long, and that each rank of oars was 
separated by a deck, like the tiers of guns in a line-of- 
battle ship, both of which suppositions are in direct 
opposition to the evidence which has come down to 
us. According to his calculation, the oars of the 
second rank must have been yy feet in length, of the 
third 1 10 feet, &c. Such oars could not be pulled by 
one man ; but it is clear, from the description of the 
bireme given by the Emperor Leo, which M. Jal 
admits as an authority, that there was only one rower 
to each oar. According to the emperor, there were 
two ranks, one above and one below, seated upon 
benches, of which there were twenty-five above, and 
as many below, — fifty in all. Upon each bench were 
seated two rowers — one upon the right side, and one 
upon the left, so that in all, both rowers and soldiers 
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above and below there were a hundred men.^ With 
regard to the triremes, there is no point better esta- 
blished than this, that their oars were pulled by one 
man each ; and the late discovery of the Attic Tables 
proves that the longest oars in this class of vessels did 
not exceed in length those of an ordinary row boat of 
the present day. (I. 9, 14, &c). 

De Baif and others suppose that the ranks were 
not placed directly one above and overlapping the 
other, but that the thranites, or highest rank, were 
placed at the stern ; that the zygites were placed in 
the middle of the ship, lower than the thranites ; and 
the thalamites at the bow, and lower than the zygites. 

The only authority which is cited for this arrange- 
ment is a passage in the ancient scholia on the * Ranae * 
of Aristophanes, which is to the following effect : — 

* Thalamax, one who rows in the lower part of the tri- 
reme. The thalamaces receive low pay, on account of their 
using short oars compared with the other three ranks of oars, 
because they are nearer the water. There were three ranks 
of rowers ; the lowest rank were called thalamites, the middle 
zygites, and the upper thranites. The thranite, then, is 



^mAarrrj H ix^^ (vyo6s, rh i\<A,xurrov ir^pre jcol etiicoin, iv »Ty ol nvsti- 
\drcu KciJQea9i]aovraHf &s etvou, (vyobs robs &ircarraSf kAtw fjukv ctKOCi koX 
x4yrtf &va 5^ Sfioltcs ^KO<n koX ir4vT€, dfiov ircvriiKovra, KoJd^ eva 9h avr&u 
tivo KaB€^4<r9(a<rcaf ol KwmjXarovvres els fi^v ^e^i^, ets 9h itpiffrcp^ &s 
4lyai Tohs iwcofras KtrmiXdrras &fiov leal robs alrobs ictii arpetri^eis T069 
T« &t^» Kol robs iwru fStv^pos iKvr6¥. {Tactica^ Meursii Opera, t. vi. 829.) 
It has been doubted whether this description applies to the war galleys 
of the period when Leo wrote (ninth century), but it is evident that it 
did, for they were fitted with a syphon {trUpwva Kwrk r^v irptfpa») for 
darting Greek fire. 
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placed towards the stem, the zygite in the middle, and the 
thalamite towards the bow.' ^ 

This passage has always been understood, both by 
those who with De Baif suppose that the three classes 
of rowers were placed as last mentioned, and by those 
who suppose that they were placed directly one above 
the other, to mean that the thranites as a body were 
placed at the stern of the ship, the zygites as a body 
in the middle of the ship, and the thalamites as a 
body next the bow ; and those who suppose that 
the ranks were placed directly one above the other 
accuse the scholiast of having committed a blunder. 
But were such the meaning of the scholiast, the last 
part of the passage would be alike inconsistent with 
the first, and with the jest, such as it is, which it is 
meant to illustrate. The words thranite, zygite, and 
thalamite, in the last part of the passage are in the 
singular ; and the true meaning of the passage appears 
to me to be that each thranite was placed nearer the 
stem than, and therefore in front of and above, a zy- 
gite ; and each thalamite nearer the bow than, and 
therefore behind and below, a zygite and a thranite. 
This mode of arrangement is actually figured on a 
coin of Adrian, of which I have given an engraving 
on a subsequent page, and by this constructioa the 
passage from the scholiast becomes sensible, and an 
authority for an arrangement different from .that in 
support of which it has been cited. 

* SoKdfJMtcr t^ KwinifJiXarovpTi iy r^ Kdrtt fi4p€t rrfs rpt-fipovs. Ol 
8^ BaXdjULOUccs h\iyov i\dfi,fiavov fiiffBdv, Biit rh KoKoficus xpV<fBat K^wtus 
irapk tAs &W01S rpets rd^tis r&v iper&v, 5x1 ficiWov eltriv iyyifs rod 
t^Tos ' ^aa.v >i rp^Xi rd^eis rSov ip^r&v ' Ktd ^ fihv Kdroo, BaKofjuraif ^ 
9k fi4<ni (vyTrat, ^ 9h &va OpaviTai. BpwlT/is oiv, 6 xphs r^v irpifivatf, 
(vyiT/is 6 fi4(ro5f 0d\dfjuos & irphs r^p wp^poty, {SchoL ad RdnaSf 
V. 1074.) 
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General Melville supposes that the sides of the 
galleys formed an angle of 45'' with the water.* Such 
an overhang would admit of several ranks of rowers, 
without adding much to the height of the vessels ; but 
it would be destructive of their stability, and is unsup- 
ported by evidence. 

The most general explanation given is that the 
oar-ports were arranged diagonally in echelons along 
the sides of the vessel, thus : — 

^ 00000, 
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Isaac Vossius ^ and others estimate the rate of the 
ship from the number of oars in each echelon. Ac- 
cording to him, a ship with oar-ports arranged as above 
would be a trireme. Mr. HowelF adopts the same 
arrangement, but estimates the vessel's rate from the 
number of echelons. According to him, the above 
figure represents a portion of the oar-ports of a quin- 
quereme. The oar-ports of a trireme he supposes to 
have been arranged in the following manner : — 

000 
000. 
000 
000 
o o o 

But this mode of arrangement is unsupported by any 
ancient authority, and would not admit of the number 
of oars which we know triremes carried ; some of 

* Pownall on the Study of AntiquiHeSi P» II9» and Appendix, 235, 

* De Triremium Constructione. 

* Essay on the War GalUys of the Ancients, Edin. 1826. 
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them, as we learn from the Attic Tables, having 170. 
(Bockh, UrkundeHy p. 119.) 

The arrangement of the oar-ports, according to 
Vossius, does not differ materially from what I con- 
ceive to have been the true arrangement, except as to 
their mutual distances. His internal arrangement of 
the rowers makes it necessary to suppose that the dis- 
tance between two oar-ports of the same rank was 
seven feet, even allowing scanty room for the rowers. 
This distance between the oar-ports would not admit 
the requisite number of oars. A trireme carrying 170 
oars must, on this arrangement, have been consider- 
ably more than 200 feet long, a length which is quite 
out of the question. 

It will be convenient, before I offer any conjec- 
tures of my own, to state what are the well-established 
facts respecting the mode by which the ancient galleys 
were impelled by oars. They are — 

1st. The oars were ranged in horizontal tiers ; 
those in each tier being so near each other as just to 
admit of the rowers pulling without interfering with 
those immediately before and behind them. This 
appears to me to be evident from every representation 
which has come down to us, and is confirmed by a 
passage in Vitruvius, who calls the interscalmium, or 
space on the ship's side between the oar-ports, W^- 
Xalicqy or two cubits' length (navibus interscalmio 
quod BiirrfxaifCTf dicitur, i. 2). Now two cubits, or 
three feet, is the smallest space which will allow rowers 
in the same rank to pull with facility. 

2nd. That the ranks were arranged one directly 
above the other, the vertical distance of two adjoining 
ranks not being more than one-half of the distance of 
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the two adjoining oar-ports of the same rank. On 
this point all the representations agree. 

3rd. The oars, at least in the triremes and all 
below that rate, were pulled by one man ; this is 
proved by the extracts of the Emperor Leo's work 
already quoted ; by the account given by Thucy^ 
dides of the night march of the Peloponnesians, in 
which each man carried his oar ; and by the dimen- 
sions of the spare oars, given in the inventories of the 
Attic navy, none of which are more than 9^ cubits, or 
14 feet 3 inches. (Bockh, UrkundeUy p. 123.) 

4th. The fighting-men, epibatae, pulled, when not 
engaged in combat, on platforms or gangways laid 
along the sides of the vessels. 

Having premised these established facts, I shall 
now proceed to explain what I conceive to have been 
the arrangement of the rowers in the trireme, showing 
the considerations by which I have been guided, and 
comparing the result with the notices in ancient writers, 
and with ancient representations which have com^ 
down to us. 

The row-boats to which we are accustomed have 
only one rank of rowers. Such boats are not adapted 
for the ancient mode of fighting at close quartera 
The oars would impede the free motion of the soldiers 
on the decks. To allow of this, a platform or gang«- 
way must be laid above the oars and along each side 
of the vessel. This may be a complete deck, in which 
case it must be higher than the heads of the rowers ; 
or it may only extend a short distance from the side, 
not covering the rowers, in which case the height need 
only be such as to allow free motion to the handles of 
the oars ; or it may partly .or wholly project ovpr the 
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side of the vessel, in which case it need be a very little 
higher than the row-locks or oar-ports. That the war 
galleys of the ancients must have had such gangways 
we might have inferred from the necessity of the case ; 
but it also distinctly appears from ancient coins, pic- 
tures, and medals.^ 

From these it appears that the gangways generally 
projected to some distance over the side of the vessel. 
In combat this gangway or platform must have been 
cleared of oars ; but this was the exceptional case. 
When not actually engaged in combat, the gangways 
were disposable for the purpose of rowing ; and if oars 
were placed so as to dip into the water in the inter- 
vals between the oars of the men below, they would 
not interfere with those ; and here again we might 
have inferred, independently of ancient authorities, 
what however is amply confirmed by them, that when 
the ships were not engaged in combat, and particularly 
when speed was of vital consequence^ as in pursuit or 
flight, there was a second tier of oars pulled from the 
gangways. Thus, then, we arrive at the conclusion, 
almost independently of ancient authorities, that war- 
galleys must have been fitted to row with at least two 
tiers of oars ; the upper tier, or thranites, being em- 

* Montfaucon has given a representation of a naval combat (vol. iv. 
pi. 142), copied from a marble at Seville, in which soldiers are seen 
fighting from the gangways. Winckelmann, in his Antichit^ Inedite 
(vol. ii. fig. 207), has figured a trireme in action, the soldiers engaged 
in combat, with two ranks of oars pulling below. In Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities j one of the galleys from Montfaucon 
and the galley from Winckelmann are figured (p. 877). In Piranesi's 
great work on ancient vases, marbles, &c. (vol. i.), will be found a 
large and accurate representation of the galley first figured by Winckel- 
mann ; it is now in the Vatican. In the coins of Adrian, figured pp. 
228 and 229, the upper ranks are seen pulling from the gangways. 

Q 
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ployed in rowing when not engaged in combat ; tKe 
lower row, or zygites, rowing at all times. 

In the case we have supposed, each thranite is 
placed above, and nearer the side of the vessel than 
the corresponding zygite. It will, however, be easily 
seen that two tiers of oars may approach still nearer 
to each other, when the rowers in the lower tier are 
nearer the side of the vessel than those in the upper 
tier. They may then be placed so that the handle of 
an oar of the upper tier may work as it were in the 
lap of a rower of the lower tier ; and as the oars are 
moved in the same direction at the same time, a com- 
paratively small vertical and horizontal distance of the 
row-locks will keep the handle of the oar of the rower 
of the upper tier from striking the arm or face of the 
rower of the lower tier who is behind his oar, or the 
back of the rower of the lower tier who is before it 
Thus, then, a third tier of rowers, the thalamites, may 
be added at a very small distance below the zygites ; 
and if the zygites are supposed to sit on benches 
placed on the deck, and the thalamites on the deck 
itself, the height of the vessel would not be increased 
by the introduction of the thalamites. 

The thalamites will be placed immediately under 
the thranites, but covered by the platform or gang- 
way, on which the thranites sit These ranks do not 
therefore interfere with each other within the vessel ; 
and if the oar-ports are so placed that the oars of one 
rank dip into the water in the intervals between the 
oars of the other, they will not interfere externally. 

Of the practicability of this arrangement I satis- 
fied myself by actual trial. I cut two oar-ports to 
represent the row-locks of the zygites, at a distance 
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of three feet six inches from centre to centre, which is 
the distance allowed in launches of a man-of-war, 
which are pulled * double-banked,' or with two rowers 
on each bench, as in the ancient galleys ; and I found 
that by cutting an oar-port 14 inches below those of 
the upper tier, and at about one-third of their hori- 
zontal distance, reckoning from bow to stern, a rower 
seated on the deck, and rowing in the lower oar-port, 
was not interfered with by the rowers seated on 
benches nearer the centre of the vessel, and rowing in 
the upper oar-ports. It was unnecessary to make a 
similar experiment with regard to the thranites. Sit- 
ting on the gangway they could not interfere inter- 
nally with the zygites or thalamites ; and in order 
that they should not interfere externally, it would only 
be necessary that the horizontal distance of the oar- 
port of a thranite from the oar- port of a zygite next 
before him should be one-third of the distance between 
two consecutive oar-ports of the zygites. 

Such, then, I suppose to have been the arrange- 
ment of the rowers in a trireme, which I will shortly 
recapitulate. The thalamite I suppose to have sat on 
the deck, not far from the side of the vessel, and to 
have rowed with a short oar in an oar-port little 
higher than the deck, and probably little more 
than two feet above the water ; and the distance 
between two successive oar-ports of the same tier I 
suppose to have been about three feet six inches. 
About 14 inches nearer the bow, and about 14 inches 
higher than the oar-port of a thalamite, was the oar- 
port of a zygite, who sat on a bench or stool placed 
on the deck, on the inner side of a thalamite, about 14 
inches behind his seat, and whose oar worked in the 

Q 2' 
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angle made by the head and arms of the thalamite. 
Immediately over the heads of the thalamites a plat- 
form extended from the side of the vessel, probably 
not extending so far inwards as the zygites, but reach- 
ing to the, shoulders ; and this platform projected a 
short distance over the side of the vessel On this 
platform the thranites sat and rowed. Their oar- 
ports were arranged along the outer edge of the plat- 
form, each oar-port being about 14 inches nearer the 
bow than the nearest oar-port of a zygite, and 14 
inches nearer the stem than the nearest oar-port of a 
thalamite, and being about three feet higher from the 
water than the oar-ports of the thalamites, and one 
foot nine inches higher than the oar-ports of the 
zygites. The highest oar-port was, therefore, probably 
not more than five feet above the water, — a height not 
too great for the use of the oars mentioned in the 
Attic Tables, viz. nine or nine and a half cubits, or 
about 14 feet' 



■ Mitibrd cites the bouanga of the Philippine Islands, described by 
Fagis ( Voyages, i. 169), as a case in point of an existing tiireme ; but 
as the bouanga has an outiigger upon which roweis are sealed, it may 
be called a ilouble vessel. The main body of the vessel is a birem^ 
with a tier of oais puDed frona a projecting bamboo gallery. The cor- 
core of the Moluccas i«, however, a regular tHrene, not depending on 
an outiigger for stability {in which the upper or outer oars are pulled 
Irom a projecting gaUery). (Freycinet, f'^nji, ii. 11, pi. 37.) 
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The general external agreement of the arrange- 
ment I have supposed with that of ancient ships will 



appear from the annexed engravings of two coins of 
the Emperor Hadrian. One represents a bireme, the 
other a trireme 

We have no similar means of testing what I have 
supposed to be the internal arrangement ; and I shall, 
therefore, examine some of the passages iil ancient 
authors which most directly bear on this point. And 
to assist my readers in this examination, I annex a 
diagram (see p. 230), drawn to a scale, of the trans- 
verse section of a trireme ; the oars on one side 
dipping into the water, the oars on the other side lifted 
out of it 

It will be observed that I have represented the 
oars of the different tiers as dipping into the water at 
the same distance from the side of the vessel, and the 
middle oar, that pulled by the zygite, to be the longest 
This appears to have been the case from several 
passages in ancient authors. Galen says, speaking of 
the human hand, that, although the fingers are of un- 
equal length, yet when the hand is shut their extremi- 
ties come together, ' just as in triremes the ends of 
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* 

the oars extend to an equal distance, although they 
are not all of equal length, but in that case also the 
middle ones are longest'* 

It is only necessary to look at the diagram to see 
that the comparison is by no means a far-fetched one. 
Aristotle, also, observes that * the middle finger, like 




t i I 1 I 



J ' ' « * 



a/ oar of thalamite seated on deck, b^ oar of zygite seated on stool 
on deck. ^, oar of thranite seated on stool on gangway. 

the middle oar, is the longest' ^ The longest oars, in 
the above diagram, are of the length indicated in the 
Attic Tables. 

I am aware that Professor Bockh, who is high 
authority in matters of Grecian antiquity, differs from 

' Ka0dir€p, o7/ucu, k^v reus Tpi^p€<ri r& ir4ptira rav Konr&v €is ticroft 
i^iKVtircUf Kal roi y* ovie Xatov airaffStv oha&Vf koX yhp oZv K^tT rks /uctros 
fieyurras iiir€pyd(otfrcu, (Galen, Df Usu Partium Corporis Humani^ 
lib. i« cap. 24.) [The context of this passage from Galen is not given 
quite correctly. The point illustrated is that in grasping a large round 
object, the fingers reach the circumference of a circle.] 

' Kal b fi4a'os fiaKp6s, &<firep K^nem fi€(r6vf«s, {De Partibus Anima" 
Hum, iv. 10 [27].) [The word here used by Aristotle {jjLeadvewSy a pro- 
bable emendation for the MS. reading fiiaov viws) appears fixed to 
mean amidships by a passage in his Meek, ch. iv., where the use is 
quite clear.] 
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the explanation I have given of the passages from 
Aristotle and Galen, and supposes that the ' middle 
oars/ which these authors said were the longest, were 
in the middle of the vessel with respect to length, and 
not with respect to height, and supports this construc- 
tion of the passages by an entry in one of the Attic 
Tables (ii. 56 ; Urkunde, p. 288), from which it 
appears that out of forty-eight damaged thranitic oars, 
ten might serve as zygitic, implying that the thranitic 
oars were at least as long as the zygitic. It may, 
indeed, be true that the oars in the centre of the 
vessel were longer than those near the bow and stem, 
and we may, perhaps, thus explain the passage in the 
Attic Tables ; for it might well be that the longer of 
the thranitic oars might serve for the shorter of the 
zygitic ; but the difference of adjoining oars of the 
same rank must have been imperceptible, and could 
scarcely have suggested the comparison of Galen. 

Eustathius tells us that the thalamites rowed 
under the thranites.^ Julius Pollux tells us that the 
part of the ship where the thalamites rowed was called 
the thalamus, i,e, sleeping-place.^ A glance at the 
foregoing diagram will explain the propriety of the 
appellation ; it is the only part of the deck sheltered 
from the weather. He also tells us that the middle of 
the ship was called zyga, or the beams, where zygites 
sit ; and that the seat round the gangways or platform 



* *0$€p fierapopM&s leol $«tX,afilrcu letd BaXdfLeuces ipirtu ol iwh rohs 
Spwiras. {Comm, ad Homeri II. 640, 10: vol. i. p. 107,) 

' KaXotTO 8' %» kcUl $d\afAOSt oZ ol $a\dfuoi 4p4rrov<ri * t& 8i u4ffa r^s 
ytitt, C^ydf ot ol (vyioi itdOiiyTtu * rh ih ircpl rh KardarfWfMf OpJufoSf oS 
olBptufireu. (Julius Pollux, lib. i, 87,) 
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(teardaTpoDfia ') was called thranos, where the thranites 
sat. 

I shall now consider whether this mode of arrange- 
ment could be extended beyond three tiers of oars. 
The ancients, we know, had quinqueremes, or galleys 
with five banks of oars. Of these we have no graphi- 
cal Irepresentations, and are left still more to conjecture 
than in the case of triremes. The quinquereme must, 
of course, have been larger than the trireme. A ves- 
sel twice the size of another, if the proportions are 
the same, is one-fourth larger in every dimension. If 
the height of the gangway of the one is 5 feet above 
the water, the gangway of the other will be 6 feet 
3 inches. If the deck remains at the same height 
as before above the water, the additional height of the 
gangway will allow space for an additional tier of oars 
under the gangways, the oar-ports of which must be 
placed in the same position relatively to the oar-ports 
of the zygites, as the latter are relatively to the oar- 
ports of the thalamites. This third rank of rowers 
must be placed nearer the middle of the vessel than 
the zygites, either standing on the deck or sitting on 
Seats more elevated than those of the zygites. But 
the oars of this third rank of rowers would interfere 
externally with the oars of the thranites if these 
remained as before. This may be remedied by in- 
creasing the length of the oars of the thranites, or by 
making the gangways project further from the side of 
the vessel, so that the oars of the rowers on the gang- 
ways may always dip into the sea outside of the oars 

* • Kard(rrpvfjta* tabulatum quo navis superiore ex parte striata est, 
quodque nautas discurrentes aut milites propugnantes sustinet.' (Sca- 
pula.) 
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of those who row below the gangways.^ This being 
done, it will be evident that one, or even two, addi- 
tional ranks of rowers may be placed on the gangways, 
without interfering with the other rowers ; and we 
thus obtain a quinquereme or sexireme. This arrange- 
ment of the oars of a quinquereme is shown in the 
annexed figure, which is drawn to a scale. 

The longest oar in the case here represented is 20 
feet, a length quite within the power of one man.^ 




I do not consider it necessary to inquire how far 
this mode of adding to the number of ranks can be 
carried. Meibomius,^ and after him Witsen,^ have 
arranged the alternate ranks nearer and further from 
the side, as I have done ; but, instead of placing the 
upper rower, when there are three ranks, either upon a 

^ Lucan notices the greater distance from the ship's side at \^ich 
the oars struck the water in a sexireme : — 

* Celsior at cunctis Bruti prsetoria puppis 
Verberibus senis agitur, molemque profundo 
Invehit, et summis longe petit sequora remis.* 

(Phars, iii. 533.) 

• The sweeps used in decked boats are sometimes 22 feet long, and 
are pulled by one man. 

■ ^A€^aomL\de Fabrka Triremium^ Amst. 167 1, p. i. 

♦ AeUntde en Hedendaegsche Sckeepsbouw en Bestier, Door N, Wit- 
sisn. Fol. Amst. 1671. Appendix, p. 4. . ..-....., 
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projecting gangway or nearest the middle of the ship, 
they place him next the side : hence, according to 
their representation, he is obliged to grasp his oar at 
one-twelfth of its length from the fulcrum ; but no oar 
could be rowed in this manner. 

I shall now offer a few remarks on the galley of 
Ptolemy Philopator, which, according to Plutarch ^ 
and Athenaeus,* had forty ranks of oars, and, accord- 
ing to Pliny,' fifty. The dimensions given by the two 
former authors are the same ; and as the account of 
Athenaeus is the most particular, I shall offer some 
remarks upon it. It is said to have been 280 cubits, 
or 420 feet, in length ; and 38 cubits, or 57 feet, in 
breadth. I see no impossibility in the size. The 
breadth is less than that of some of our line-of-battle 
• ships. If we suppose that the length of the keel bore 
the same proportion to the extreme length as in the 
' Sovereign of the Seas ' already mentioned, her mea- 
surement would be about 4,000 tons, or about one- 
third more than our first-rates.^ There is certainly 
nothing improbable in the supposition that a despotic 
prince could construct such a vessel. Plutarch says, 
that it was little better than an immovable building, 
more calculated for show than use. It was so con- 
structed that it could be moved with either end first, 
having rudders and rostra at each end.^ The oars of 

> VUa Demetriu » Lib. v. c. 37. • Hist, Nat. lib. vii. c. 56. 

* The Persia gteamer measures 3,600 tons. 

* The rostra are described as having seven beaks, one principal one 
in the centre, and three on each side, gradually shorter (iftfioXA cfxc 
kirrdf ro^atv tv fih rtyoifitvov, tA 8' dirotrrcXAovTo). The two prows, 
two sterns, and fonr ludders of this ship have occasioned much needless 
perplexity to commentators and nautical antiquaries. M, Jal, who 
never believes what be does Aot understand, and is, it must be allowecU 
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the highest ranks were 38 cubits,' of 57 feet, in length. 
These are certainly not very extraordinary dimensions 
—not longer than the sweeps formerly used in our 
sloops of war, or in the Maltese galleys. They are, 
however, obvioi^sly too large to be pulled by one man. 
If we deduct from the length of the oar what must 
have been in the inside of the vessel, which cannot be 
less than one-fourth, and allow at least ten feet to be 
dipped in the water, such an oar could not be pulled 
with advantage, were the oar-ports more than 25 feet 
above the water. Now, it is obviously impossible to 

exceedingly sceptical in treating of ancient ships, does not believe in the 
double prow, because the shocks of the sea in the re-entering angle 
would strain the ship and impede her sailing ; nor in the seven beaks ; 
nor iu the length of the oars, 57 feet, when the height of the ship was 
72. It does not appear to me that any of these points present difficul- 
ties. Athenseus does not say that the two prows were at the same end. 
The ship was evidently built so that she could move with either end 
first. M. Jal's own explanation of Tacitus is quite applicable to Athe- 
Useus : — * Ce vaisseau, qui a une proue k, chacune de ses extremites 
(utrimque), pour 8tre toujours pr8t k donner ou h. recevoir I'abordage * 
(i. 122). Such a vessel must have had four rudders, two at each end. 
Dion Cassius describes similar vessels fitted with rudders at each end, 
iKar4pw$ep moI 4k rrjs irpifiyris Ktd 4k r^f irpijfpas TifHaXlots ijffKrirOf and 
States as the reason that they were so, that they did not require to be 
turned, Hirtis avrol f*,^ kvaffrp^^6ntvQif ict.X. (ii. 1 252). . 

With regard to the rostra, that of every ship had a principal beak, 
and at least two shorter ones, one on each side : — 

* Totumque dehiscit, 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus, sequor.* 

(^u. v. 142.) 

That a ship of this size and power should have three on each side, can 
excite no surprise. As to the height mentioned by Athenseus, it is to 
the top of the acrostoleum, or bow or stem ornament, which rose much 
above the other parts of the ship. M. Jal thinks it would take an hour 
to get such a ship round — a very sufficient reason for having her fitted 
so as not to require turning. 
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arrange forty tiers of oars above each other in this 
space, nor can we see what object would be gained by 
such an arrangement I do not pretend to explain 
the meaning of the forty ranks here ; but it does not 
follow that, because we cannot explain this particular 
case, we are to doubt the fact so clearly established 
by ancient authorities respecting the arrangements of 
the galleys with fewer tiers of oars. It appears, from 
Athenaeus, that the very large galleys had several 
gangways, one above the other : thus the great galley 
of Hiero, king of Syracuse, had three gangways 
{rpiTrdpoBos), the lowest, the middle, and the upper 
one.^ I have shown that it is quite possible to arrange 
three ranks upon each deck or gangway. This ship, 
therefore, might have had three tiers pf oars from each 
of her gangways, and three from the deck below them, 
or twelve in all. 

I conceive it quite possible that six tiers might be 
pulled by oars; with one man at each ; and certainly 
there is no difficulty in supposing that triremes could 
be pulled by such oars. 

Dio Cassius states that some of the ships of Antony, 
at the battle of Actium, had ten ranks ; and Polybius 
(lib. xvi.) that there were ships of that size at the naval' 
battle at Chios. But ships with so many ranks are 
always noticed as being of extraordinary magnitude. 
I therefore conceive that their oars may have been 
arranged, and their rates reckoned, on the same prin- 
ciples as those of the triremes and quinqueremes. 
But in ships of forty ranks of oars, the rate must have 
been reckoned on some other principle as yet un- 
known. 

* - 

* Athen. lib. v. cap. 41, 
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EDITIONS OF AUTHORS REFERRED TO IN THE 
DISSERTATION ON THE SHIPS OF THE ANCIENTS.* 

V 

Appiani Opera, Tollii. 8vo. Amst 1670. 
Arriani Expeditio Alexandri. RapheliL 8vo. Amst. 

1757. 
Arriani Periplus Euxini ap. Geog. Min. 8vo. Oxon, 

1707. 
Maris Erythraei, Ibid. 



Epictetus. 8vo. Leips. 1799. 



• 

Arrian writes like a seaman, and even in his ' Epictetus ' uses sea 
phrases. 

Athenaei Deipnosophistae. 8vo. Arg. 1801. 
Aubin, Dictionnaire de la Marine. 4to. Amst. 1702. 

See page 198. 

Bayfius, De Re Navali. 4to. Par. 1536. 
, ib. ap. Gronovii Thes. Graec. xi. 567. 

This author supposes, but with doubt, that the three ranks of oars 
were on the same deck. He says : * Nee tamen verebor ingenue 
fateri mihi adhuc nonliquere an haec nostra conjectura vera sit.' 
See * Dissertation on the Ships of the Ancients,* for his remarks 
on Artemon, page 195. 

Bechi, Istoria dell' Origine e Progress! della Nautica 
Antica. 8vo. Firenzej 1785. 

Beechey (Capt. F. W.), R.N., Expedition to the North 
Coast of Tripoli. 4to. Lond. 1828. 

In the Appendix there is an article on ancient ships, avowedly 
taken from Potter : it contains, however, some good remarks on 
the rate of sailing of ancient ships. (See page 2i6.) 



^ This list contains the titles of some works consulted, although not 
quoted in the text. 
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Begeri Thesaurus Brandenburgicus. Fol. Col. 1696. 

See page 214. 

Berghaus, Geschichte der Schiffartskunde bey der 
vomehmsten Volkem des Alterthums. 8vo. Leips, 
1792. 

See remarks on this work, note to page 184* 

Bockh (Aug.), Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des At- 
tischen Staates. 8vo. Ber. 1840. 

In excavating the foundation of a building in the Piraeus in 1834, 
a number of inscriptions were discovered, which proved to be 
inventories of the appurtenances (tricev^ ^v\ivn and trxtv^ xpt- 
fuurrii) of each ship of the Attic navy, which were laid np in 
store- houses, specifying those which were serviceable and those 
which were not. We have thus, in the most authentic form, a 
great mass of information respecting the ships of the ancients. ' 

Breydenbach (Erhard), Peregrinatio in Terrain Sanc- 
tam. Fol. Mogunt. i486. 

The earliest printed voyage which is illustrated with prints. The 
figures of shipping are correct in the details. The most impor- 
tant will be found in the article * Ship-building * in the * Ency* 
clopaedia Britannica,' 4th edit. 

Bushnell (Edmund), the Compleat Shipwright 4to. 
Lond. 1554. 

Calcagnius, De Re Nautica, ap. Thes. Graec. Gronovii, 
xi. 758. 

Carli (II Conte), Delle Triremi, Quinqueremi, ec : 
0pp. t. IX. 

Count Carli takes nearly the same view as Bayfius respecting the 
arrangement of the rowers. 

Charnock (John), History of Marine Architecture. 
4to, Lond. 1 80 1. 

Gives the lines of the Navicella at Rome. 
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Complaynt of Scotland. i6mo. 1542 ; reprinted and 
edited by Leyden. 8vo. Edin, 1802. 

Contains a curious description of a ship weighing anchor and set- 
ting sail. 

Crescentio (Bartolomeo), Nautica Mediterranea, nella 
quale si mostra la Fabbrica delle Galee, Galleazze, 
e Galeone, 4to. Rom. 1607. 

A correct description and representation of the ships of the period. 

Creuze (A.), On Ship- Building. 8vo. Edin. 

From the ' Encyclopaedia Britannipa.' 

Description of an Ancient Galley. United Sen Mag., 
May 1 83 1. 

This is evidently the Palestrine galley, figured and described by 
Winckelmann, Ant. ined. ii. pi. 207. The author supposes the 
rowers stood side by side on external gangways, and pulled with 
the oar vertical. 

Deslandes, Essai sur la Marine des Anciens. 8vo. 
Par. 1768. 

Desroches, Dictionnaire des Termes de Marine. 4to. 
Par. 1687. 

Doletus (Steph.), De Re Navali, Gronovii Thes. Graec. 
xi. 628. 

Eustathii, Archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis Commen- 
tarii ad Homeri Iliadem. 4to. Lips. 1 827-1 830. 

Falconer (William), Marine Dictionary, by Bumey. 
4to. Lond. 181 5. 

■ Shipwreck. 8vo. Lond. 18 10. 

Fabretti, De Columna Trajana Syntagma. Fol. Rome, 
1683. Cap. V. De remorum ordinibus in veterum 
triremibus et aliis multiremibus navigiis. 
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Excellent illustrations from an ancient marble in the church of S* 
Lorenzo fiiori le Mura, which have been copied by Montfaucon 
and subsequent writers. 

Galeni (Claudii) Opera Omnia. 8vo. Lips. 1822. 
Gyraldi (Lylii), De Re Nautica. i2mo. Bas. 1540. 
— Idem. Opera, fol. Amst. 1696, p. 601. 

Explains ancient terms, but offers no conjecture respecting the 
arrangement of the rowers. 

Hasaeus, De Navibus Alexandriilis, Crit. Sacra, torn. 

xiL p. 717- 
Howel (John), Essay on the War Galleys of the 
Ancients. Svo. Edin. 1826. 

See page 222. 

Jal (A.), Archdologie Navale. 8vo. Par. 1840. 

The chief value of this work is derived from the original documents 
inserted in it. M. Jal, as he informs us, was educated at a naval 
school ; he therefore understands his subject. (See page 198, &c) 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera. Fol. Par. 1601. 

Leo Imperator,.Tactica ap. Meursii Opera, fol. Flor. 

1745, tom. VI. p. 828. 
Lescallier, Vocabulaire des Termes de Marine. 4to. 

Par. 1777. 
Manwayring (Sir Henry), The Seaman's Dictionary. 

4to. Lond. 1644. 
Meibomius, De Fabrica Triremium. 4to. Amst. 1671. 

The internal arrangement of this author has been adopted by Wit- 
sen, and by Potter in the illustrations of his Grecian Antiquities. 
He has shown that by placing the rowers of the different tiers 
alternately nearer and further from the ship's side, the vertical 
distance between them need not exceed eighteen inches. He 
places the upper rank next the side ; but it would be impossible 
to pull oars as he has represented them, from the necessary dis- 
proportion between the length of oar outside and inside of the 
vessels. (See page 233.) 
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Melville (General), On the Rowers in Ancient Gallies, 
in the Appendix to ' Pownall on the Study of Anti- 
quities/ 8vo. Lond. 1782, 

See remarks on p. 222. 

Monson (Sir William), Naval Tracts, in Churchill's 
Collection of Voyages. Vol. iii. 

Montfaucon (Bernard de), L' Antiquity expliquee. 
Fol. Par. 1 7 19, torn. iv. pt. i. 

Compiled from Scheffer, Fabretti, and Potter. He, however, 
gives an original engraving of the Seville marble, representing a 
naval combat, pi. 228. 

Morisoto, Orbis Maritimus. Fol. Div. 1643. 
Neumann's Marine Dictionary. i2mo. Lond. 1800. 
Nortumbrio (Dudley, Duca di), Arcano del Mare. 
Firenze, 1661. 

Good figures of ships of the period. 

Opelius, De Fabrica Triremium, ap. Graev. Thes. tom. 
xii. 

Palmerius, Exercitationes in Auctores Graecos. 8vo. 
Lugd. Bat. 1669. 

Contains good remarks on the arrangement of the rowers. 

Pantero Pantera, L'Armata navale. 4to. Rome, 
1614. 

Contains a vocabulary of Italian nautical terms of the period. The 
word Artimone does not occur in it. The author's remarks on 
the trireme are not very intelligible ; he says it was * cosi chia- 
mata delle tre remi con che si vogava ad ogni banco. * 

Pitture Antiche di Ercolano. Fol. Nap. 1763. 
Plinii Historia Naturalis. 8vo. Lond. 1829. 
Pollux (Julius), Onomasticon ex recensione Bekkeri. 
8vo. Ben 1846. 

R 
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Pollux (Julius), Lederlini et Hemsterhuisii. Fol. 
Amst 1706. 

Rennell (Major), On the Geography of Herodotus. 
4to. Lond. 1800. • 

Contains remarks on the rate of sailing of ancient ships, p. 678. 
(See page 216.) 

Le Roy (D.), M^moires sur la Marine des Anciens, 
Hist de TAcad. des Sciences, t. xxxviii. p. 542. 

La Marine des Anciens Peuples expli- 

qu^e. 8vo. Par. 1777. 

Les Navires des Anciens consider^s par 



rapport k leurs Voiles. Svo. Par. 1783. 
Nouveaux Recherches sur les Navires 



des Anciens, M6m. de Tlnstitut, an vii. p. 478. 

See remarks on this author in note to p. 184. 

Saverien, Dizionario di Marina. 4to. Ven. 1769. 

See page 197. 

Savile (Sir Henry), Translation of Tacitus. Fol. 
Lond. 1604. 

Appended to it is * A View of certain Military Matters for the 
better understanding of the ancient Roman Stories,' which con- 
tains an account of the different classes of ships. 

Schefferus, De Militia Navali Veterum. 4to. Upsal, 
1654. 

■ De Varietate Navium, Gronovii Thes. xi. 

770. 

See remarks on this author, p. 194. His work * De Varietate 
Navium * is confined to the rowing galleys. 

Sovereign of the Seas (Account of). Lond. 1673. 

For the title of this curious work, see p. 189, note. 
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Stewechius, Commentarius ad Vegetii Libros de Re 
Militari. 8vo. Ves. 1670. 

The author supposes, with Bayfius and other authors, that the 
rowers were on the same level, in groups of seven each. His 
descriptions are not very intelligible, and his figures in illustra- 
tion unsupported by any authority. 

Strutt (Joseph), View of the Manners and Customs of 
the English, &c., till the time of Henry VIII. 4to. 
Lond. 1774-6. 

Gives good figures of mediaeval ships from the drawings which 
illustrate MSS. The paddle rudders appear as late as the reign 
of Stephen. 

Vegetius, De Re Militari, ap. Veteres de Re Militari 
Scriptores. 8vo. Vesal. 1670. 

Treats of naval warfare. The largest galleys in his time had five 
ranks ; but his descriptions affoid. no clue to the mode in which 
the rowers were arranged. 

Virgilii Opera, Lat. Ital. Fol. Rome, 1761. Illus- 
trated with vignettes from the aatique. 

See page 208. 

Vitruvius. Poleni, 4to, Utini, 1829. 

Vossius (Isaac), Observationes Variae,. de Triremium 

Constructione, &c. 4to. Lond. 1693. 
Idem, Graevii Thes. tbm. xii. 

See page 222. 

Us et Coutumes de la Men 4to. Rouen, 1672. 

See page 115. 

Willet (Ralph), On British Naval Architecture, Arch- 
aeologia, xi. 1 54. 

Winckelmann, Monumenti Antichi Inediti. Fol. Rom. 

1783. 

R 2 
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Witsen (Nicolaes), Aeloude en Hedendaegsche 
Scheepsbouw, &c. Fol. Amst 1671. 

That is, * Ancient and Modem Ship-building.' This work gives a 
good account of the state of naval architecture, and the mode in 
which ships were rigged, when the work was written. The 
author, however, cannot have had any practical knowledge of his 
subject, otherwise he would not have given such absurd restora- 
tions of ancient ships as he has done. Amongst others, he has 
given a restoration of the great galley of Ptolemy Philopator. It 
is said by Athenseus to have been 280 cubits (420 feet) long. 
Taking this as a scale, Witsen's representation is that of a ship 
100 feet high above the water, with a palace on her deck nearly 
100 feet more, or 200 feet in all. All his other restorations (for 
he has given several) are equally absurd. In the Appendix he 
gives the figures of Meibomius,- published at Amsterdam the 
same year as Witsen. Baron Zach, in his correspondence, 
speaks of this work as follows : — ' M. Le Roy, qui a beaucoup 
travaille et ecrit sur la marine, et sur Tarcl^itecture navale des 
anoiens, n*a point connu I'ouvrage de Witsen, apparemment 
parce qu'il est ecrit en Hollandois, langue connue encore moins 
que I'Allemande, mais surtout parce que ce livre est devenu si 
excessivement rare qu'on ne le trouve pas meme en HoUande a 
aucun prix ; il y en a cependant un exemplaire a la Biblioth^ue 
du Roi ^ Paris. Tout ce qui regarde la marine des anciens y est 
traite avec une exactitude et une erudition ^ale.* (Zach, ix. 
97. ) There are copies of this work in the British Museum and 
in the Library of the Royal Society. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 

ON THE GEOLOGICAL CHANGES IN ST. PAUL'S BAY. 

In attempting to identify places on the seacoast with 
the descriptions or notices in ancient authors, we must 
always take into account the geological changes which 
may or must have taken place in the interval.^ Such 
changes must be owing to one or other of the follow- 
ing causes : — 

First. Violent disturbances, such as would affect 
the configuration of the land. 

Second. Movements of elevation or depression. 

Third. The wasting action of the sea. 

Fourth. The siltage of the disintegrated matter. 

With regard to the first of these causes, there is no 
reason to suppose that any change has been produced 
by these ^ince the island has been inhabited by man. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that any move- 
ment of elevation has taken place within the same 

* Major Rennell is, if I mistake not, the first author who pointed 
out the necessity of this in his paper * On the Place where Julius Caesar 
landed in Britain.' {Archaologiaj p. 499.) 

Captain Copeland, R.N., who states that he is not a geologist, 
speaking of the seacoast of Megara, says, * The localities described by 
Thucydides do not agree in any one particular with the present features 
of the coast. (Arnold's Thtecydides, ii. 396.) My friend Captain 
Spratt, R.N., who is a geologist, has proved that if we allow for the 
necessary changes, the notices of Thucydides agree perfectly with the 
localities. {^^ Journal of Geographical Society y viii. 205,)^ 
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period. There has, however, been a slight movement 
of depression within the human period, but it belongs 
to a remote antiquity, anterior in all probability to 
the time of the shipwreck. That such a movement 
has taken place is proved by the tracks of wheels, not 
connected with existing roads, which are deeply im- 
pressed on the upper surface of the rocks, and are 
seen at different points of the island to pass under the 
3ea* 

There is, however, a geological proof that the ex- 
tent of this change of level has been very small, and 
not sufficient to have produced any perceptible change 
in the relative positions of the soundings, and of the 
headlands and shores of the bay. 

The proof is this : In the narrow channel which 
separates the sea, on the outside of Selmoon Island, 
.from St. Paul's Bay (a place where two seas meet), 
there is to be seen under water a vertical escarpment, 
irunning across from the island to the mainland (see 
dotted line on chart, p. 129), which is evidently an an- 
cient sea-cliff, and which must have been scooped out 
by the action of the sea, during the period of stationary 
level which preceded the present. From the trans- 
parency of the water it can easily be observed. I 
estimate the change of level which this appearance 
indicates at ten feet. In Captain Smyth's chart the 
difference in the soundings on each side of the escarp- 
ment is two fathoms, which agrees very well with my 
estimate. If we assume that the depression has 
taken place since the shipwreck, it would make only a 
slight change in the absolute position of the sound- 

' See a paper by the author on ' Recent Depressions in the Land.* 
{Journal of the Geological Society ^ Aug, 1847, p. 235.) 
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ings, and of the two headlands of the bay, but none 
at all in their relative positions. The point of Koura, 
before the last depression, must have extended farther 
to the north, but so must the line of twenty fathoms. 
The point of Salmonetta, or Selmoon Island, must 
have extended farther to the east ; but the line of 
fifteen fathoms must have been just so much farther 
Jto the east ; hence the reasoning in both cases would 
be the same. It is only necessary to look at the 
dotted line parallel to the coast, which marks the 
depth of three fathoms, to show that a much greater 
change of level than what has actually taken place 
would make but a trifling alteration in the contour of 
the shores of the bay. If, then, the depression did 
take place since the shipwreck, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the comparison of the locality with the 
narrative would be the same. 

The only effect which the wasting action of the 
sea could have, would be that of rendering it impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact point of appulse of the 
ship when she was run ashore ; but this I have not 
attempted to do. In every other respect, an allow- 
ance for the changes arising from this cause strengthens 
the conclusions we draw from the present state of the 
coast 

The shore from Salmonetta Island to Mestara 
Valley is now girt with mural cliffs, where a ship 
could not be stranded with safety ; but there is a 
creek in this line of clifT, now without a beach, 
which we know, from the form of the land, must at 
one time have had a beach which has been worn away, 
in the course of ages, by the wasting action of the sea. 
The degradation of the land actually taking place at 
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this point is proceeding with more than usual rapidity, 
owing to the inclination of the beds, and the tendency 
which large fragments of the rock have to fall over 
when undermined by the sea.^ I therefore think it 
not improbable that the beach existed at the time of 
the shipwreck. If so, this creek, which, as may be 
seen on the chart, is immediately to the south of the 
place which Captain Smyth has marked as the tradi- 
tional place of the wreck, agrees perfectly with the 
spot where a ship from the eastward anchored in the 
entrance of the bay would be driven in a gale from 
the E.N.E. (Euro-aquilo), and is close to a place where 
two seas meet. 

The rate of siltage at the bottom of the sea must, 
from the structure and size of the island, be extremely 
slow. The rocks disintegrate into minute particles, 
which are of course carried by the action of the waves 
and the currents to a great distance before they are 
finally deposited on the bottom of the sea. There is 
but little alluvium washed down by streams from any 
part of the island ; and at St. Paul's Bay there is 
scarcely any. The surface of the island, which is 
very flat, is composed of a series of beds of tertiary 
rock, which overlies a thick stratum of clay. The 
superincumbent rock is much fissured. The rain 
which falls on the surface, passes through the fissures, 
is absorbed by the clay, and finally reappears in 

' Abela, who wrote in 1642, states, on the authority of an ancient 
manuscript, that the ruins of the residence of Publius, the chief man of 
the island, stood here. He says : * Villam hospitalem S. Publii, vici- 
nam rupibus dithalassis, quibus (Act. 27) navis Pauli quassata maris 
tempestate stetit impaicta donee solveretur a fluctibus, fuisse in clivo ad 
orientem ac septentriones adversam,' &c. (p. 230.) 
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springs. No stream flows into St. Paul's Bay, except 
one which issues from a translucent spring, which the 
natives term * Ayn tal Razzul,' or * The Apostle's 
Fountain,' a name which proves the great antiquity 
of the tradition ; for the signification of the Phoeni- 
cian word Razzul (Apostle) is unknown to the Mal- 
tese.* 

During the excavation of the dry docks at Valetta, 
my friend Mr. John Anderson, of the engineer depart- 
ment, paid particular attention to the phenomena, 
from which the amount of siltage during the human 
period could be deduced. According to his report, in 
that branch of the harbour of Valetta, works of art 
are not found more than six or eight feet below the 
present bottom of the sea. - But the deposit there 
must be much more rapid than in any part of St. 
Paul's Bay. 

The dock is situated in a deep inlet, at the mouth 
of an extensive valley, and its shores have been from 
the earliest times the site of a town. In such a 
situation, the rate of siltage must have been much 
quicker than in the comparatively shallow inlet of St 
Paul's Bay, where none of those causes of rapid 

' * Fons Paulinianus ex arenti solo in mare profluit cui nomen Ayn 
tal Razzul ... ignota nunc indigenis significatione nominis ; at Tyris 
et Phoenicibus fontem Apostoli sonat. ' (Quoted from an ancient MS. 
by Bres, a Maltese : * Malta Antica Illustrata,' p. 395.) 

On a stone near this fountain there are inscribed, or rather were, for 
I was unable to discover them, the following lines, which I give from 
Bryant (p. 67) : — 

* Hac sub rupe cava, quam cemis ad aequoris undas, 

Exiguus trepidat fons salientis aquse. 
Religione sacra latices venerare, viator ; 
Naufragus has dederit cum tibi Faulus aquas.* 
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deposition operate. The events of the shipwreck, 
moreover, did not take place in the bay, but in the 
open sea, at its mouth, where the action of the waves 
and currents would tend to prevent deposition. From 
these considerations, I am satisfied that no change 
caused by siltage in the depth of that part of the sea, 
which a ship driven hither from Crete must have 
passed over, could have been perceptible in so rough 
a measurement as that of which the unit is a fathom. 
The rocky point of Koura must anciently have 
extended further to the north than it does at present ; 
hence a ship driving into St Paul's Bay, eighteen 
centuries ago, must have been nearer the breakers 
than one at the present day, under the same circum* 
stances, would be. Hence the possibility of passing 
them unobserved was less then than it is at present ; 
and consequently the agreement between the locality 
and the narrative even more perfect 
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Extract from the Journal of the Yacht * St Ursula' 
Hugh Tennenty Esq.y of Wellparky Glasgow^ dated 
CalolimouniaSy January 1 6, 1856/ by the Rev, 
George Brown. 

The * St Ursula ' left Malta for Alexandria, on Thursday, 
January 10, 1856, and being favoured with fair winds and 
fine weather, by Sunday afternoon she sighted the west end 
of the island of Candia, whose snowy mountains stretched 
for many miles along the horizon. By ten p.m. we were 
abreast of the island, and it was resolved by Mr. Tennent to 
take the opportunity presented of visiting, if possible, the 
two places mentioned in the narrative of the voyage of St 
Paul, in the 27th chapter of the Acts. These places are 
the Fair Havens and Phenice ; the one being the 
harbour which the Apostle's ship left on the eve of a storm 
in which she was wrecked, and the other the harbour where 
she was to have spent the winter, but which the gale in 
question prevented her from reaching. The latter, being 
furthest to the westward, claimed attention first 

The position of Phenice, as we learned firom Mr. Smith's 
Essay on Paul's Voyage, has been a point considerably 
disputed among commentators. He says, p. 48,^ * Phenice 
no longer retains its name. Ptolemy mentions both a city 

> See p. 87. 
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and a port of Phenice, or rather Phoenix. Lutro, Sphakia, 
and Franko Castello, places on the south coast of Crete, 
have each been supposed to be Port Phenice. For our 
present purpose of ascertaining the ship's course it is not 
very material which of these is meant I am, however, 
satisfied that it is the harbour of Lutro.' Mr Smith supports 
his decision by very satisfactory evidence, in a dissertation 
of several pages ; but as he had not visited the spot, and as 
he says he could find no hydrographical description of the 
harbour in question, in any sailing directions, ancient or 
modem, we resolved to touch at Lutro, examine the place, 
and find out, if possible, its ancient name from the in- 
habitants. 

At daybreak on Monday we ran along the south coast of 
the island, before a freshening western breeze. The coast 
for many miles is magnificent Lofty precipices overhang 
the sea, and between them the slopes of debris are so steep 
as almost to preclude vegetation. Immediately behind rise 
the White Mountains ( Atvica "Op»j), their Alpine sides dotted 
with trees, and their brows and summits covered with snow. 
Lutro is put down in the charts as about thirty-two miles 
east of Cape St John, and as almost due north of the island 
of Gozzo : and those accordingly were our directions for 
reaching it Owing, however, to a slight error in the chart 
which we followed, and to the circumstance that the port in 
question makes no appearance from the sea, we ran past it 
for a point further to the eastward. (9 A.M., wind suddenly 
fell ; succeded by puffs and light airs, from south and 
south-east : becalmed till midday.) After lying for some 
time off a village, we resolved to land, and examine a bay 
two miles beyond it Mr. Tennent, Mr. Paul, and myself, 
with four seamen, got into the jolly-boat, and pulled towards 
the bay, leaving the vessel becalmed. Before, however, we 
could reach the bay, we saw a heavy squall from the north 
blowing out of it ; and^ to avoid a wetting, pulled right 
ashore for a creek with a gravelly beach halfway between 
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the village and the bay. There we landed, and hauled up 
ou^ boat ; the *St. Ursula,' meanwhile, shortening sail as 
fast as possible. 

All agreed that it would be a risk to attempt to reach 
her till the squall should blow over, for it was now spreading 
rapidly over the sea, and opposite to every glen was raising 
clouds and vortices of spray. The place where we landed 
was surrounded by steep conglomerate rocks ; and one or 
two of the natives appeared, peeping at us over them. At 
last we brought them to a parley, but found that they could 
speak nothing but Greek, and that, of course, in dialect and 
accent very different from the Greek we had learned at the 
schools. They let us know, however, that the village hard 
by was Sphakia ; that we had passed Lutro by several 
miles ; and that there was a Turkish governor in the 
neighbourhood. We then gave a boy a shilling to cp for 
the governor : but thinking such a proceeding disrespectful, 
one of the men and myself followed the boy. Mr. Tennent 
and Mr. Paul sat down under shelter of a rock, and two of 
the men remained close to the boat (in which were two 
muskets). The Greeks then all disappeared ; but Dan and 
I had not gone very far when we met a large party of them, 
some with knives in their girdles, and others with yataghans. 
It occurred to us that it was imprudent to separate from the 
rest, in so unknown and remote a place ; and so we slowly 
retraced our steps, joined Mr. Tennent and Mr. Paul, and 
returned to the boat The Greeks hallooed to us, and 
came skipping over the rocks like goats. One of the men, 
whose acquaintance with the inhabitants had rendered him 
suspicious, urged us not to trust them, but to attempt to 
regain the vessel, and pulled the boat's head round ; but 
the prospect to leeward seemed hopeless. The vessel was 
two miles off, or at least a mile and a half, labouring heavily 
under a three-reefed mainsail and fore-stay-sail. Sometimes 
her hull disappeared behind the seas ; and sometimes we 
lost sight of more than her hull, in the whirlwinds of 
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spoondrift We felt extremely anxious, of course, about 
her management ; still, our boat was small, and had seven 
persons (more than her complement) on board ; and in a 
sea broken by the current, it seemed next to impossible 
that she should live. We were about a hundred yards or so 
from the shore of the creek by this time ; and now that we 
were convinced we must hug the land, it was no easy 
matter to regain it It cost us three-quarters of an hour 
hard pulling, and a good wetting, to reach a creek to the 
west of the one we had left 

This creek was a semicircle, almost surrounded Ijy preci- 
pices sixty or seventy feet in height ; and these were 
hollowed out into caves of considerable depth. At one 
point it was possible to land on some pointed rocks, but 
nowhere could the boat be hauled up. Soon the Greeks 
appeared in great numbers, nestlin^g on the ledges of rock, 
like gulls and scarts on the Craig of Ailsa, and holding 
on with their hands to keep themselves from being blown 
over. The creek looked like a pot of potatoes beginning 
to boil, — the squalls felling from above upon its centre, 
and radiating all round in hissing foam. Occasionally 
it was calm ; but sometimes the oars were blown out of 
the rowlocks. Sometimes men appeared with gayer dresses 
than the rest, and armed with silver-mounted firelocks. 
Poor Dan and Tom felt certain they were going to fire upon 
us ; though we assured them that if the men's intentions 
were hostile, they would conceal rather than display their 
arms. At last a very handsome young man, with richly 
mounted pistols, came down towards the point, accompanied 
by a person who hailed us in Italian, asking who we were 
and what we wanted. We told him we had a clean bill of 
health from Malta, and a passport vis^'d by the consul of 
the Sublime Porte. As we could hardly hear each other 
speak for the wind, I leaped ashore, and went up to the 
young man (who proved to be a Turkish commandant), to 
show him the passport He would not touch it, or me, and 
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told me, through the interpreter, that there was no health 
officer nearer than Lutro, and that nobody else could 
examine our papers. He said, however, that we might land, 
and report ourselves to the Turkish governor at Sphakia, or 
else row round to that village. Now Sphakia was at the 
bottom of the bay to the west, and it was questionable 
whether we could face the tempest which raged on the 
other side of the point The men were clear for passing 
the night in the creek ; but we told them that, cold and wet 
as we were, and hungry besides, we would, for our part, 
put up at the governor's, or at anybody else's who would 
take us in. I stepped on board again to deliberate, and the 
commandant proceeded to strike a light Tom became 
terrified that it was for his matchlock; but when, to our 
great amusement, the gentleman simply lighted his pipe, 
Tom felt wonderfully reassured, and, finding his own 
creature cravings awakened by what he saw, exclaimed, 
* Well, he don't look such a bad feller after all : I think 111 
just step ashore and ask him for a light' A man then came 
down with a bottle of nim, put it on the edge of the rock, 
and desired us to put the money into a hole. We did so. 
They stirred about the money well with a stick in the puddle, 
and at last took it We were shivering with cold, and 
found the rum a most seasonable cordial But how silly 
we must have looked, paddling about in the creek over- 
looked by fifty or sixty men, many of them armed ! Our 
deliberations were cut short by the appearance of a caique, 
or fishing-boat which came round the point, manned by 
stout rowers, and steered by an aged Greek with a long 
white beard. The old man of the sea hailed us in Italian, 
and said that the governor had sent him round to give us a 
tow. Our men, however, felt revived by the rum, and 
declared themselves able for the pull without assistance ; so, 
telling the Greek to lead the way, we bent to our oars, and 
then came the tug of war. 

Mr. Tennent steered right in the wake of the caique. 
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through the blinding spray and spoondrift, and amidst the 
cheers of the crowd on the rocks. We struggled gradually 
onwards, now driven back for a moment by a squall, and 
then making progress in the succeeding lull. In less than 
an hour we gained the beach of Sphakia ; a gun was fired, 
I suppose in honour of our arrival, and most of the inhabit- 
ants seemed gathered about the governor, who stood on a 
breastwork, with his pipe, his sabre, and his beads. The 
' St Ursula ' in the meanwhile had been obliged to lower 
her mainsail, in order to get the fourth reef down, and had 
made three tacks ; but being sadly baffled by varying 
squalls, had been driven further and further from shore 
and was now standing far to the westward. 

We asked the governor, through the interpreter, if he 
would give us rooms, or man a large caique to send us off 
to the vessel. He said the caique would never get back 
again, and so he would give us a house, if we promised to 
touch nobody ; for, till the health officer came, we must 
remain in quarantine. I was amused at his way of keeping 
order. When the crowd became too curious, and a man 
approached too near us, he lifted a little stone and pelted 
the intruder. 

The old Greek was appointed our guardian, and led us 
to our lazaretto. It was a house overhanging the seashore, 
consisting of one apartment, which somewhat resembled the 
lower story of the little Cumbrae Castle. There was no 
furniture, and the floor was made of clay. Two unglazed 
windows were closed with wooden shutters, and a wide 
chimney in one corner showed the possibility of a fire. A man 
soon came round to say that he had orders from the governor 
to get us whatever we wanted. We replied, everything he 
could possibly think of: a fire, beds, chairs, coffee, bread 
and butter, milk and eggs, and some beef-steaks. He said 
beds were out of the question, for we were * sporci ' 
(unclean), being in quarantine. It made one indignant to 
hear him say that to our faces ; as if we would not suffer 
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much more than the beds by coming to close quarters. 
Then, as for eggs, the Sphakia hens don't lay in winter ; 
and beef was quite unknown. However, things began to 
drop in : a barrel with a chauffer of charcoal in it, as big as 
a washing-tub ; a good supply of firewood for the chimney ; 
a bag of bread as hard and dry as Bath brick ; several coffee 
pots ; a paralytic table, with cups ; and seven chairs. 
Three eggs and three fishes were also procured. It was now 
sunset, 5.30 P.M., and after having given thanks, we made a 
. tolerable meal. In fact, between cooking and eating, and 
drying ourselves at a blazing fite, we spent nearly two hours. 
The inhabitants were very inquisitive about us ; and although, 
owing to the Turkish manners of the place, the more curious 
sex could not make their appearance, yet the men showed 
curiosity enough to serve for alL 

Mr. Tennent, who was dressed in a Yacht Club suit 
with gilt buttons, and had a gold band about his cap, was an 
object of great respect. I overheard one Greek say to 
another, while looking at Mr. Tennent, Sr/oari/yoc /ucyaXoc (a 
great commander) ; MaXtrrra (undoubtedly), was the reply. 
Our Greek guardian, when we had supped, asked leave to 
partake of our provisions. I said to him, * Remember they 
are compromised.' * Ohb, in veritk,' said he, 'a poor man 
must not lose such a supper for quarantine laws : ' and a 
hearty meal he made. He then suggested a glass of wine, 
for, said he, I am seventy years old ! We ordered it for 
him, and Mr. Tennent desired him to drink to the Inglesi, 
Francesi, Turci, and Greci. He gave a roguish laugh, and 
exclaimed, 'Viva i Muscoviti! ' and drank it off. 

The Sphakian mountains are inhabited by Greeks, who 
having suffered dreadfully in the war of independence 
(1821-30), and having groaned ever since under the Turkish 
yoke, naturally look to Russia as their ally. The town of 
Sphakia seemed to contain between one and two hundred 
houses ; but at least half of them are in ruins. Many of 
the inhabitants of the mountains winter there. There seems 

S 
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to be little communication between the southern and 
northern parts of the island, especially in winter, when the 
passes must be encumbered with snow. 

At eight o'clock, the half-dozen Greeks who had intruded 
into our apartment suddenly disappeared, and the governor 
was announced. He came, attended by two Turkish soldiers, 
and made us a graceful salaam at the door, placing his right 
hand on his left breast and bending slowly forwards. He 
then sat down between us and the door : and as the latter 
would not remain shut, he made a soldier sit down on the 
threshold, and put his back to it He introduced himself 
as Zair Bey, governor of the province of Sphakia ; and we 
had a long interview through means of the old Greek. 
Joannes Nicephorus (for such was our interpreter's name) 
had but a small stock of Italian ; but when people are 
anxious to understand each other, a few words go a great 
way. The scene was picturesque enough: the flickering 
light of our fire now blinked on one group and now on 
another, revealing capriciously their varied forms and 
features. Our draggled appearance, as we crouched over 
the fire, was a fine fpil to the graceful picture presented by 
the Turk, who smoking his long tchibouque and wrapped 
in his elegant mantle seemed the very image of repose. 
And then the sailors, who had all come to anchor under the 
lee of the charcoal stove in the best berths they could find, 
were quite as strong a contrast to the pale ' effeminate 
Roumelian guards. Nicephorus was the Nestor of the 
party ; the faint rays of our cruse, falling on his weathered 
face and silvery beard, made him look truly venerable. 
After an hour's conference the governor took his leave, 
promising to see us in the morning. 

Not forgetful of our object, we asked Nicephorus (the 
old Greek already mentioned) what was the ancient name 
of Lutro ? He replied without hesitation, * Phceniki,' but 
that the old city exists no longer. This, of course, proved 
at once the correctness of Mr. Smith's conclusion. We 
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were told further that the anchorage is excellent, and that 
our schooner could enter the harbour without difficulty. 
We next inquired the ancient name of the island of Gozzo, 
and he said at once, Chlavda, or Chlavda Nesi (XXav^a or 
KXav^a N^ort), a reply equally satisfactory. He told us also 
that there is a tradition in these parts that "Aytoc ITai/Xoc 
'AttoWoXoc (Saint Paul the Apostle) had visited the Calbli- 
mounias (the Fair Havens), and had baptised many people 
there. 

Instead of beds, we had the floor strewn* with withered 
bushes of thyme, for neither straw nor hay was to be had. 
Before retiring to rest we cleared die room, once more of 
the Turks and Greeks who had dropped in, by telling them 
we were going to worship. NicephiDrus and one other man 
remained, and "seemed pleased at our proceeding.. We 
sang the twenty-third Psalm which sounded very sweet to 
my ears ; and then, thanking our Father in Heaven for our 
protection from the storm, we committed oursell^res and our 
friends aboard the vessel to his gracious care. I had a 
parcel of modem Greek tracts, which Mrs. Paul had given 
me ; and as I sat spelling out one of them, by the fire, an 
intelligent young Greek begged, it from me saying he could 
read. I gave him the packet ; he hid it in his bosom, 
thanked me, and disappeared with his treasure. 

The Euroclydon blew a gale all night, which made the 

sailors observe that no wonder St. Paul was blown off the 

coast in such weather. Towards daylight it moderated, 

and at six we saw the yacht's white sails appearing on the 

south-western horizon. She was evidently making for 

Sphakia, where they had concluded we had passed the 

night. The shopkeeper, who had served us the evening 

before, brought up some coffee and fresh bread for our 

breakfast ; and we were setting the table when a new 

misfortune took place. One of the men put two or three 

bunches of dried thyme on the fire at once, as our wood 

was exhausted. It blazed up the chimney and set fire to 

s 2 
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the roof. When I saw the flames glowing in the ceiling, I 
thought the whole would fall a prey to them in a few 
minutes, for just above the rafters there was a wattling of 
sticks. The roof, however, was flat, and covered with lime, 
which prevented a draught One of our men soon climbed 
to the top of the bouse, and let down a sash, to which we 
fixed our solitary pitcher of water. By pouring it down and 
around the chimney the fire in the rafters was extinguished 
though the wattling still spread the flames. The Greeks 
assembled at some distance, but would not bring us any 
more pitchers, and indeed seemed rather entertained at the 
misfortune — I suppose, because the house belonged to the 
governor, who was a Turk, or at least to the government. 
Our pitcher, however, was often replenished from the sea ; 
and Tom, filling a basin repeatedly, dashed bucketsful of 
water upon the ceiling from below. This he did with such 
skill, that in half an hour the fire was quite put out The 
governor, with true Turkish indifference, came sailing 
round the comer at his usual pace, and stood calmly 
smoking his long pipe without saying a word. 

After breakfast and prayers, we saw the * St Ursula ' off 
Lutro, three miles to the westward. She had been boarded 
by the health officer there, in his caique, who had received 
a message from our friend the Bey, ordering him to let them 
know that we were well. The captain did not rightly 
understand him, but stood on for Sphakia. The governor, 
when we proposed to go on board, seemed uneasy, but at 
length allowed us, on our promise to send him a certificate 
that we had been sheltered and protected. He said he was 
responsible for our treatment to Vely Pasha, the chief man 
of the island. When the vessel came near, we pulled off, 
and found all well, though the men, of course, were fatigued 
with their labours. They said no boat could have boarded 
them in such a sea as they had the previous day : so, had 
we gone off", our only chance would have been to run for 
Gozzo (Clauda), fiiUy fifteen miles to leeward. 
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Soon after we reached the vessel it fell calm ; and we 
were all day trying to work up to Lutro. At last, about 
two o'clock, we took the boat once more (Mr. Tennent not 
being disposed to give up his point), and rowed to the 
harbour. The captain's instructions were to follow us with 
the vessel. After an hour's pull along the shore we reached 
the port . and took the soundings ; we found the shores, 
steep and perfectly clean. There are fifteen fathoms in the 
middle of the harbour, diminishing gradually to two close 
to the village. The lead brought up stiff white clay. As the. 
beach is extremely narrow, and the hills immediately 
behind steep and rocky, the harbour cannot have altered its 
form materially since the days of the apostle. Mr. Smith, 
following an old French chart, supposes that the island lies 
opposite to the harbour mouth, affording two entrances, one 
to the N.K {QxiitovTa Kara A//3a), the Other to the S.W. 
(BXeTfovra Kara Xwpoi). We found, however, that the island 
is merely a continuation of the rocky point which defends 
the harbour on the south, and that there is only 3 to 6 feet 
of water between it and the land Again, the land cannot 
have risen materially since 
the Christian era, for we 
found an ancient tomb or 
columbarium, with its en- 
trance close to the water's 
edge (not S feet above it), 
in the inside of the point ; 
and if the land has sunk 
since ancient times, then 
the island and point must have formed one. The health 
officer told me that, though the harbour is open to the east, 
yet the easterly gales never blow home, being h/ted by the 
high land behind, and that even in storms the sea rolls in 
gently (* piano piano '). He says it is the only secure harbour 
in all winds on the south-coast of Crete ; and that during 
the wars between the Venetians and the Turks (the latter 
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took the island in 1688, I think) as many as twenty or 
twenty-five war galleys had found shelter in its waters. He 
further showed us an inscription on a large slab which he 
says was found among some ruins on the point, and took 
us up the hill to see the traces of the site of the ancient 
PhoenikL The outline of its ramparts is clearly discernible, 
and some cisterns hollowed in the rock ; but the plough- 
share has been driven over its site, and it displays * the line 
of confusion and the stones of emptiness.' I hastened back 
to decipher the inscription ; but it was growing dark ; and 
before our boat left the shore, all I had made out was the 
following : — 

JOVI OPTIMO MAXIMO 
IMPERATORE CiESARE NERVA 
ALEXANDRIA GUBERNATOR.* 

(Nerva, who succeeded Domitian about the end of the first 
century, was of Cretan extraction.) Looking east from the 
harbour of Lutro, the grand pyramid Mount Ida is in full 
view forty miles off. We then got on board, the vessel 
being now at hand, and set sail for the Fair Havens. They 
lie forty miles to the eastward, just beyond Cape Matala. 
The wind blowing pretty fresh, we were opposite to them 
at daybreak, and easily recognised the spot from the drawing 
in Mr. Smith's work. 

Wednesday, January 16. — No soundings being given in 
any of our charts, Mr. Tennent, the captain and myself, 
with two men, pulled in among the islands, in the boat to 
survey the harbour. We found good anchorage inside with 
eight or ten fathoms. The charts are very incorrect An 
island marked * Anchorage Island,'^ and lying to the east- 
ward, has a bad reef of rocks behind and around it, and an 
island called by the natives Trapho ; while the true anchorage 
island lies due south of the bay. We brought in the vessel, 

' For a more accurate copy of this inscription, see p. 269, 
' Megalo Nisi. Admiralty Chart. 
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and came to at the spot indicated by an anchor in the 
chart The captain subsequently made a survey of the place 
with the bearings, which we shall preserve. 

Early in the afternoon some natives appeared on the 
beach, and hailed us. We landed, but found that they 
were Greeks, and could speak only their native tongua 
One said he was Guardiano of the place, and pointed out 
to us his house two miles off. The country round the 
harbour is a sad wilderness, the land high and rocky, with 
here and there stunted trees and thorny shrubs. The 
Guardiano took us to see the ruins of a monastery (marked 
M.), which he called "Ay toe TLavXog (St. Paul), and which, 
he said with great indignation, had been destroyed by the 
Turks. Two or three broken columns of white marble lie 
among the rubbish, and on one of them are the remains 
of an inscription, but all that is legible is a k, two omi- 
crons, and a II which has lost a leg. Fit puzzle for an 
antiquary. 

The Greek spoke much of a monastery in the mountains, 

yioya(rri]piOQ aTrefravec (?) "AyioQ *AvTb>viog, which, he said, 

was great and beautiful : had twenty fathers and many 
/Li€rox*a, or dependencies ; and that it was only three hours 
distant Now it occurred to me that surely there somebody 
could speak Italian or French, and that we might get 
interesting information about that part of Crete from the 
Fathers, and perhaps procure some old manuscripts or 
records. Mr. Tennent felt quite inclined to go. The 
Guardiano, whose name is Joannes, promised to bring his 
mule the next day, and to be our guide ; and, in short, the 
expedition was agreed upon. I suspect we were * out of 
order ' in going up the country, as our bill of health had not 
been vis^'d or approved. The health officer at Lutro would 
not examine it, as we did not come to anchor ; and besides, 
he kept us at arm's length, and said something about 
performing quarantine. But then, on the other hand, the 
Guardiano asked no questions, and the nearest Bey lived 
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three hours off, quite in another direction from the 
monastery : so the Campbells' proverb, * It's a far cry to 
Loch Awe,' was our comfort 

On Thursday morning Mr. Tennent and I left the 
vessel at ten o'clock, and landed opposite Trapho, taking 
two men with us in their white blouses and blue collars^ the 
club uniform. The men had each a musket, and we had 
six-barrelled revolvers ; so we looked very respectable 
indeed. I believe that in Candia the Greeks have been 
kept quite down by the Turks since 1830 ; but we hear 
that in these countries it is always the custom for travellers 
to carry arms. There was something peculiarly interesting in 
exploring this part of Candia. It is not described in 
' Murray,' and it has seldom been visited by our country- 
men : the monastery perhaps never. A range of mountains 
called the mountains of Messara, runs parallel with the 
coast. They are from two to three thousand feet high, ex- 
cept one of them, Mount Kophinos, which lies to the east, 
and must be five thousand. Beyond this chain on the 
north lies the great plain of Messara, and from its northern 
side again springs the magnificent Mount Ida (^iXo/diti) 
Psiloriti. Well, under the guidance of Joannes, we walked 
along near the coast for two miles, by a steep and difficult 
path, among ravines, till we reached the Plate Pyramata, a 
valley with a dry river-course, and high steep hills on either 
side. The loneliness of the country struck me exceedingly. 
Nobody was to be seen in the three miles we travelled up 
the vale ; and yet its level bed, level like the vale of 
Lucerna,* might bear good crops ; and its sides, if cultivated 
with care, might overflow with wine and oil An olive-tree 
here and there showed us what might be produced. It was 
the first time I had seen the blighting effects of the Turkish 
yoke ; and as I wandered on I fell into a long tniin of 
musings *on the subject. * Lord, what shall the end of 

' In Piedmont. 
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these things be?' AVhy should the countries where the 
Gospel was first preached be a prey to the spoiler ? Here 
is Crete, where Titus was busy in 62 or 64, ordaining elders 
in all its hundred cities ; and now a wilderness I 

After walking to the end of the level part (northwards)^ 
we came upon two peasants, and soon after, turning to the 
right, saw, high above us, the little village of Adheschari. 
The day was hot, and we sat down to rest and bait in sight, 
at least, of human habitations. After much climbing, we 
approached the pass that leads to the plains on the north, 
and on gaining it found a plateau to the right, on which the 
monastery was situated. It is like a great farmyard, with 
low buildings round it, flat-roofed. The church stands 
attached to one side. As we approached I could have 
fancied it was the time of the Crusades, so quaint and old- 
fashioned did everything seem. Stiff" pre-Raphaelite-like 
trees stood here and there ; the houses, probably once dis- 
turbed by an earthquake, had the uneasy look of a draw- 
ing that is all out of perspective, and the whole scene 
would have made a copy to illuminate a manuscript. We 
entered the outer gate, and found three aged Fathers 
sitting with long staves in their hands on a stone settle, 
stroking their beards and looking before them. They 
slowly rose and did obeisance tq us, and we took off" our 
hats to them. Then they led us into the court, which 
might be 160 feet square, and knocked at the door of the 
if^ovfiEi'oc, or abbot, whose name was Julius, He came out, 
and led us into his apartment, but we found, to our great 
disappointment, that no one in the place could speak any- 
thing but Romaic Greek. It was but a few words that I 
could understand or speak, and of course anything like con- 
versation was impossible. The Abbot was a most pleasing 
person, middle-aged, with a mild and intellectual, or at least 
thoughtful face. I requested a sight of the library ; but he 
said, with a sigh, that all the books and manuscripts had 
been burnt by the Turks. However, a Father brought niQ 
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an old Lucretius (1640), and made one of the boys read a 
passage, which he did with a Greek accent, disregarding all 
the quantities of the syllables. They showed us a Gospel 
of John, printed in Venice in 181 1, and richly bound It 
was in the ancient Greek, but when I read a verse or two 
aloud they smiled at my utter disregard of accents, eta 
All their books seem to come from Venice, which is natural, 
as the island of Candia belonged to Venice down to the 
end of the seventeenth century. There are ten lilaaKoKoiy 
or youths, under training in the monastery. The Fathers 
teach them, cultivate the land, look after the flocks and 
herds, perform the daily services in the church, and occa- 
sional services in the /icrdxto, or out-stations. The boys 
were playful and healthy, and the Fathers had not the 
sinister or dronish look with which one is disgusted in the 
monks of Italy. The abbot wore a Greek dress and 
turban, but had a monastic habit to put on over it We 
had been four hours and a half on our journey, owing to the 
badness of the track and the heat, and it was now three 
o'clock. As they pressed us to stay all night, we agreed to 
do so rather than be obliged to go over the difficult ground 
by moonlight The tablecloth was then spread, and bread, 
cheese, wine, honey, and coffee were set before us. Our 
men looked very blate when bidden take their dinner with 
an abbot 

After dinner we climbed a hill in the neighbourhood, a 
few hundred feet above the pass ; it commanded a grapd 
and extensive view of the interior of the island The 
plains of Messara lay at our feet to the north ; and Mount 
Ida, the birthplace of Jupiter, rose beyond the plain, tower- 
ing to a great height Kophinos, a very remarkable hill, 
like an exaggerated Scuir of Eigg, was the prominent 
feature to the east We must have been 2,000 feet, at least, 
above the sea. In the southern and western horizons the 
sea was the boundary, and Clauda (Gozzo) and its islet 
were distinctly visible. This view well repaid our toil 
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Two coarse swaggering Turkish soldiers, and a subaltern 
officer, had arrived at the monastery, and, though evidently 
unwelcome guests, were taking up their quarters for the 
night with the air of lords of the soil I read them our 
passport (not a word of which they understood), and their 
commander bowed most graciously. The Hegoumenos 
deemed to dislike their company extremely, and came and 
sat beside Mr. Tennent and me at the kitchen fire. Supper, 
however, was set for the Turks and our party in his own 
apartment, though he did not appear. Halil Aga, the 
officer, sat next Tennente Effendi (for so they called him), 
on the sofa ; only the Aga sat cross-legged and Mr. 
Tennent as a European. After supper we went to the 
kitchen, and one or two of the Fathers and several of their 
pupils gathered around us. The boys seemed to be on 
excellent terms with their teacher. One of them made me 
understand that the latter was the iroifiriv (shepherd), and 
that they were ra Trpofiara (the sheep). Finer boys I never 
saw : we were both delighted with their intelligence and 
good manners. I drew out a packet of Greek tracts (not 
of a controversial nature) from my pocket, and they read 
one aloud in turn with great spirit and animation. I then 
divided the packet among them and the Fathers, who all 
seemed pleased with the little gift. A little fresh literature 
in those parts must be a great acquisition, but who knows 
whether true love to Christ may not burn in such a retreat? 
Perhaps something our tracts contained may have refreshed 
some thirsty soul. 

We slept, with our men, in an upper chamber. At 
evening worship we prayed that peace might rest on the 
house. At daybreak we rose, and found many peasants, 
men and women, assembling in the church for morning 
prayers. The service, alas ! was unmeaning enough. They 
wanted us to wait and breakfast ; but, being anxious to 
jBnjoy the cool of the morning, we started at 6.30, and had a 
charming walk down the glen. Between eight and nine 
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o'clock we took some biscuit and beer, sitting under the 
shadow of a great rock, and after a hot march from our 
resting-place reached the vessel at half-past ten. 

Friday, i8th. — Nothing now remained to be done but 
to ascertain the exact position of Lasea, a city which Luke 
says was nigh to the Fair Havens. Mr. Smith notes that it 
is mentioned by no other writer, and that its ruins have not 
been observed I asked our friend the Guardiano, irov iffn 
Aatria (Aatraia) ; (Where is Lasea, or Lasaea ?) He said 
at once, that it was two hours' walk to the eastward, close 
to Cape Leonda, but that it is now a desert place. Mr. Ten- 
nent was eager to examine it ; so, getting under weigh, we ran 
along the coast before a S.W. wind. Cape Leonda is 
called by the Greeks Aiojy, evidently from its resemblance 
to a lion couchant, which nobody could fail to observe 
either from the west or the east Its face is to the sea, 
forming a promontory 350 or 400 feet high. Just after we 
passed it, Miss Tennent's quick eye discovered two white 
pillars standing on an eminence near the shore. Down 
went the helm, and putting the vessel round we stood in 
close, wore, and hove to. Mr. H. Tennent and I landed 
immediately, just inside the Cape, to the eastward, and 
found the beach lined with masses of masonry. These 
were formed of small stones, cemented together with 
mortar so firmly that even where the sea had undermined 
them huge fragments lay on the sand. This sea wall 
extended a quarter of a mile along the beach, from onC 
rocky face to another, and was evidently intended for the 
defence of the city. Above we found the ruins of two 
temples. The steps which led up to the one remain, though 
in a shattered state ; and the two white marble columns 
noticed by Miss Tennent belonged to the other. Many shafts, 
and a few capitals of Grecian pillars, all of marble, lie scattered 
about, and a gully worn by a torrent lays bare the substruc* 
tions down to the rock. To the east a conical rocky hill 
is girdled by the foundations of a wall ; and on a platform 
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between this hill and the sea the pillars of another edifice 
lie level with the ground. Some peasants came down to 
see us from the hills above, and I asked them the name of 
the place. They said at once, * L^sea,* so there could be 
no doubt. Cape Leorida lies five miles east to the Fair 
Havens, but there are no roads whatever in that part of 
Candia. We took away some specimens of marble, and 
boarded our vessel ; at 4 p.m. sailed for Alexandria. 

Alexandria, January 22. — We have plans of Lutro and 
Fair Havens in retentisy which I dare say will interest Mr. 
Smith. The gale we had at Candia has been severely felt 
here, three vessels having been wrecked. 



No. II. 

After visiting Egypt, the yacht returned to Crete, en- 
countered the Euroclydon a second time, on February 19, 
and took shelter in Lutro (Port Pheniqe), which Mr. Brown 
describes as smooth as a mill-pond. The master of the 
yacht remarks : *The east winds never blow home in the 
port of Lutro. We were twice caught with the Tramontana, 
or north wind, which blows off in fearful squalls, but on 
arriving close under the high land, a good half-mile to the 
east of the port, it fell calm, and continued so to the 
harbour.' At this visit Mr. Brown took an accurate copy 
of the inscription mentioned in page 262. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

JOVI . SOLI . OPTIMO . MAXIMO. 

SERAPIDI . ET . OMNIBVS. DIIS . ET. 

IMPERATORI . CAESARI . NERVAE. 

TRAJANO . AVG . GERMANICO . DACICO. 

EPICTETVS .LIBERTUS. TABVLARIVS 

CVRAM . AGENTE . OPERIS . DIONYSIO. 

SOSTRATI . FILIO . ALEXANDRINO . GVBERNATORE 

NAVIS . PARASEMO . ISOPHARIA CL . THEONIS 
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This interesting and important inscription may be 
translated thus : — 

•Epictetus, the freedman and Recorder (Notary) to 
Jupiter O. M., to Serapis and all the Gods, and to the 
Emp. Oesar, Nerva, Trajan, Augustus, Germanicus, 
Dacicus. The work was superintended by Dionysius of 
Alexandria, the son of Sostratus, and master of the ship 
whose sign is Isopharia— of the fleet of Theon.' 

It proves, in the first place, the prolonged stay of a ship 
of Alexandria at Port Phenice; otherwise the master of the 
Isopharia could not have had time to superintend *the 
work' whatever it was, — clearly pointing to a case of 
wintering in this harbour ; and, in the next place, it proves 
the accuracy with which St Luke employs the nautical 
terminology of Alexandrian seamen in his designations of 
the master r^ Kvfiepviirri (xxvii. ii), Gubematore (Inscr.), 
and of the ship irapatriifi^ (xxviiL ii), parasemo (Inscr.). 
The Tabularius was an officer of importance in the fleets of 
the ancients, as appears from the inscription given in the 
Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanarum Pitisci, L 458. 

CINCIO . L . F . SABINIANO . TABULARIO . CLASS . RAVENN. 

We can now understand the reasons for the anxiety of 
the master and owner of St. PauPs ship to move to what 
appears to have been one of the winter stations between 
Alexandria and Italy. On the other hand, we can now see 
that the advice given by St. Paul to remain at Fair Havens 
was in every point of view sound and judicious : we must 
remember that the situation of a ship unprovided with a 
compass was, when blown out to sea at a season when 
neither sun nor stars could be seen, all but desperate. 
Now the experience of Messrs. Urquhart, Spratt and 
Tennent shows the great probability of ^uch a casualty in 
crossing the Gulf of Messara, from Fair Havens to Phenice. 
The reasons for removing from Fair Havens are by no 
means so strong as I formerly supposed : a certain degree 
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of shelter is afforded by Anchorage Island, to which haw- 
sers could be carried, whilst the stiff clay of the bottom 
rendered the chance of being driven either on shore or the 
island very small to a ship well provided with anchors and 
cables. 

The subject was, as may be supposed, discussed by the 
* master and owner ' of the schooner whose sign is St. 
Ursula, whilst anchored at Fair Havens, and the conclusion 
arrived at was, that a ship might winter there without much 
danger. 



No. III. 

ON EURO-AQUILO. 



{From Dr. Bentley's Remarks on a late Discourse on Free 

thinkings p, 97.) 

* Stephens followed what he found in the King of Frances 
copies, Acts xxvii. 14, Ave^ioc rvtpwviKOQy 6 KoKovixevog 
EYPOKAYAQN, and he is followed by your translators, 
" There arose against it a tempestuous wind, called Furo- 
clydon ; " . . .if that printer had had the use of your Alex- 
andrian MS., which exhibits here EwpaicuXwj/, it is very 
likely he would have given it the preference in his text ; 
aiid then the Doctor, upon his own principle, must have 
stickled for this. 

* The wind Euroclydon was never heard of but here ; it 
is compounded of E^poc and KKvl^av^ the wind and the 
waves ; and it seems plain a priori^ from the disparity of 
those two ideas, that they could not be joined in one 
compound ; nor is there any other example of the like 
composition. 

* But EvpaicvXwi', or, as the Vulgate Latin here has it, 
EurO'Oquilo (approved by Grotius and others) is so apposite 
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to the context, and to all the circumstances of the place, 
that h may fairly challenge admittance as the word of 
St. Luke. 

*Tis true, according to Vitruvius^ Seneca^ and Pliny ^ 
who make Eurus to blow from the winter solstice, and 
Aquilo between the summer solstice and the north point, 
there can be no such wind nor word as Euro-aquilo, because 
the SolanuSy or Apheliotes from the cardinal point of East, 
comes between them . But Eurus is here taken, as Gellius^ 
il 22, and the Latin poets use it, for the middle equinoctial 
East, the same as Solanus ; and then in the table of the 
twelve winds, according to the ancients, between the two 
cardinal winds Septentrio and Eurus^ there are two at 
stated distances, Aquilo and Katkiac. The Latins had no 
known name for Kacicfac, " Quem ab oriente solstitiali excita- 
tum (yraeci KacWa^ vocant, apud nos sine nomine est," says 
Seneca, Nat. QtuBst. v. t6. 

'Kaiictac, therefore, blowing between Aquilo and Eurus, 
the Roman seamen (for want of a specific word) might 
express the same wind by the compound name Euro-aquilo, 
in the same analogy as the Greeks call Ewpdvoroc, the 
middle wind between Eurus and Notus, and, as you say 
now. North-east and South-east. Since, therefore, we have 
now found that Euro-aquilo was the Roman mariner's word 
for the Greek Kawfiac, there will soon appear a just reason 
why St. Luke calls it avefiog rv^wi'uoc, a tempestuous wind, 
Forticosus, a whirling wind, for that is the peculiar charact^ 
of KaiKiaQ in those climates ; as appears from several 
authors, and from that known proverbial verse — 

So that with submission, I think our Luther's and the 
Danish version have done more right than your English to 
the sacred text, by translating it Nord-ost, North-east', 
though according to the present compass, divided into 
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thirty-two, Euro-aquilo answers nearest to OsUnord-ost^ 
East-north-east \ which is the very wind that would directly 
drive the ship from Crete to the African SyrtiSy according 
to the pilot's fears in the 17th versa 
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NOTE ON THE READING * EURO-AQUILO.' 

{From Granville Penn's ^Annotations to the Book of the 

New Covenant^ {Testament),^ 

'Of the two readings, Ev^aici/Xa)!' and Ev/)o/cXv^wv, the 
former has the testimony of the highest antiquity. Bishop 
Marsh, with Shaw, and all his other learned predecessors, 
thought it peculiar to the Alex, MS. (Michaelis, Introd, 
vol. ii. p. no, 620); but it is the reading of the far more 
ancient Vatican MS., and is witnessed also hy Jerome, and 
t\it first or Latin translation. The difficulties experienced 
by commentators in endeavouring to settle the reading of 
this word have been owing to a pre-assumption that it is to be 
interpreted from the Greek ; and if anyone should attempt 
to explain (TTrckovXarwp, ^paycWow, or viyitroc, by the Greek, 
he would find himself in a similar dilemma. Dr. Shaw, 
objecting to the reading Euraquilo in his Travels, etc. (p. 
3(Jb, fol.), observes, " As the ship was of Alexandria, sailing 
to Italy, we may suppose the mariners to have been 
Grecian ; and too well acquainted with the received and 
vernacular terms of their occupation to admit of this Graco- 
Latin or barbarous appellation, as they may think it." But 
it would be full as reasonable to suppose that the mariners 
might have been Egyptian, or even Italian, as the ship was 
freighted for Italy, to supply that country with cora Dr. 
Bloomfield enforces Shaw's objection, by observing that 
Eur-aquilo would be heterogeneously compounded of Greek 

T 
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and Latin, Now this objection would extend equally to 
prove that no wind was denominated by the Latins " Euro-^ 
iiustery^ for Aulus Gellius (lib. il c. 22) expressly declares 
AusterX.0 be a Latin term ; and yet we knowthat the S.E. wind 
was actually so denominated by the Latins. Besides, every 
reader of Virgil and Horace knows that the name Eurus 
had become so thoroughly naturalised in Rome, as no 
longer to be regarded as a foreign name. The latter of 
those learned critics observes, "AjcwXwv could not well 
represent Aquilo ; " yet, if he had referred to the relative 
orthographies Aguila and AjcvXac, in Acts xviii. 2, Rom. 
xvL 3, etc, and had recollected the relative dialectic termi- 
nations and (ov of the two languages (JPlato^ ITXarwi'), he 
would have perceived that Aquilo must have been repre- 
sented in Greek orthography by AicvXwv, We cannot 
reason positively and accurately of winds from the employ- 
ment of their names by the poets, because they used them 
with licence, according to the demands of their metre. In 
Aulus Gellius we have a minute enumeration of them, with 
their names and quarters, as represented on the following 
page. 

' Pliny places Aquilo " inter septentrionem et exortum 
solstitialem " {N, H. vl 47) ; Euro-aquilo will be still more 
eastward, or East-north-east, The Eth, version paraphrases 
ventus Aquilonarius, a N.E. wind, "EvpoicKvdwv of the j'un. 
Greek texts, as also EvpvKXv^toy EvrpcucrfXwp Copt., Evpa- 
kXv^wv Syra post,^ EvpaicvfcXn^v Arm.y "EvpaKriXiay SaMd.^ 
will all, therefore, have been successive transcriptural 
errata. Dr. Bloomfield thinks it " clear, that both external 
and internal evidence unite in requiring the common 
reading, EvpoicXu^aiv, to be retained, and that it was some- 
times used as an adjective, as appears from the adjective 
cpiicXv^aii', which is used by a later Greek writer ap, Steph. 
TTiesJ^ We are much obliged to the learned annotator for 
drawing our attention to this solitary word, which might 
otherwise have remained for ever unnoticed. This word is 
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employed in a metrical chronicle of one of the Byzantine 
historians, Constantine Manasses, who lived in the middle 
of the twelfth century, 

'O VUuffop yap c^v0i7<r€, jBo^^os &s fiapv$oaf, 

&s fpiK\v9t»v ar/ptoSf &s 9vinryovs airopfcruu. (p. 1 04.)' 

Which lines are thus interpreted by Leunclavius : — Ccesdr 
autem adflabat^ tanquatn graviter spirans AquilOy vel scsvus 
ille tempestatesque ciens Subsolanus. 
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* Leunclavius has certainly assumed £pticXwJ«v here to be 
an adjective^ but a little closer inspection will reveal to us 
that the poet used it, not as an adjective, but as a substantive^ 
as the proper name of one of three north and east winds, 

T a 
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which he specifies, and, in &ct, the very wind mentioned by 
St Luke : which, in ^^ junior or Constantinopolitan copies 
of the Scriptures best known to the poet, had been changed 
to evpoicXvdwv, and in the printed copy of this poem to 

'' For Caesar raged like the deep-roaring Boreas ; 
Like the fierce Eridydon ; and like the hard-blowing Aparctias.*' 

' But we have specially to consider that St Luke heard 
the name of the wind on board an Alexandrian ship^ that 
the two oldest documents which record the name are 
Alexandrian, and that both record the name £vpain;X(iii', 
Euraquilo ; and further, that the technical language of the 
conquering nation was extensively adopted in the countries 
enclosing the Mediterranean, particularly in those maritime 
cities that were in most frequent and active intercourse 
with Rome, as was eminently Alexandria, The whole 
context is wanting in the Cod. Ephr from c xxvi. 20 to 
xxviL 16, and in the Cod, Bezce from c xxii. to the end of 
the booL' 



No. V. 

[The following note was printed by Mr. Smith as an appendix to the 
first and second editions. It was omitted in the third, probably 
under the belief that the question of Malta and Meleda had been 
finally settled. But as the question has been raised once more by 
Mr. T. Falconer, it has been thought expedient to restore the extract 
from Bochart.] 

REMARKS ON THE MELITA OF ACTS XXVIII. 

(From BocH art's * Chanaan^^ lib. 1. cap. xxvi.) 

*Sed altera hie sese ofTert majoris momenti qusestio ad 
utram appulerit Paulus. Sunt enim quibus videtur de 
Illyrica egisse Lucas. In his Constantinus Porphyrogenneta 
a quo ponitur in censu insularum Illyrici Uttoris : N^iroc 
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iripa fxeyaXrf ra McXcro, Uroi ro IMIaXo^earai, ^v Iv raic 
Xlpa£,t(n r&v 'AroiTroXftiv o &yioq AovkcLq fiCfLvrfTai^ McX/r^jK 
ravTtiv Tpoffayopevioy, Alia magna insula qtUB Meleta ceu 
Malozeat(z vocatur cujus in Actis Apostolorum meminit 
Sanctus Lticas^ Melitdm earn nominans, 

* Cui sententise fovere volunt : — i. Quod in Adria 
jactatur Paulus antequam in Meliten appellat (Actor. 27. 27), 
unde colligunt agi de insula sinus Adriatici 2, Quod 
barbaros habuit incolas (Actor. 28 ; 2, 4), cum Africanam 
Meliten Graeci pridem incolerent 3. Quod in insula 
Melite nuUius oppidi meminit Lucas^ cum Afiricana urbem 
habuerit insulae cognominem, quae superstes hodieque est 

'Sed hse objectiunculae tanti non sunt, ut quemquam 
dimovere debeant a vulgari sententia quam tirmissimse 
rationes adstruunt Primo, enim (Actor. 27 ; 13, 14), 
circa Cretam quum navigaret Paulus, excitatur avtfioQ 
Tv^iaviKOQ 6 KaXovfieyoc RvpoKXvdiovj — ventus turhtdentus qui 
vocatur Rurodydon^ vel ut legit Vulgatus Interpres, E^po- 
aicvXafv, EurO'Oquilo ; quam lectionem si sequaris, res est 
confecta ; neque enim Euro-aquilo potuit e Greta navem 
in Illyricum impellere* Praestitisset id Euronotus^ non sub- 
contrarius Euro-aquiloy ut docet situs locorum.. Sed quoqua 
modo legas, ventum ilium Euroclydonem in Austrum in- 
clinasse potius quam in Septentrionem inde palam est, quod 
illo flante nautse metuunt ne in Africae Syrtim incidant 
(Actor. 27. 17.) Nihil tale formidaturi si ventus navem in 
Illyricum impulisset, quae ora est Syrti et Africae obversa. 

*2. Actor. 27. 41. : \lpi'ttt(r6vTtQ etc rfmov ISakatrfrov 
k'nu)Kti\av rriv vavv, cum incidisseni in locum bimarem 
illiserunt navem. In locum bimarem, id est in isthmum. 
Horat Od. 7. lib. L : — 

Aut Ephesum bimarisve Corinth! 
Moenia. 

Ovid. Eleg. 12, lib. L Trist : — 

Aut postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmum. 
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Hie Isthmus ad insulae ortum sestivum hodieque ostenditur, 
et vocatur ab incolis, La Cala di S, Faolo S. Pauli, ad- 
pulsus. 

* 3. Actor. 28. 7 : Circa locum Ulum erant x*^9^^ ^f 
TrpwT^ TQv vifiTov ovofxan IloirXi^, prc^dia prima insula Momine 
Publio, Bum intelligo quern insulae Romani pr^efecerant 
Nam hujus insulse praefectos ita nominari solitos et ex hoc 
loco colUgere est, et ex veteri epitaphio quod in marmore 
Graecis Uteris se Melitae vidisse refert Quintinus : A . KA . 
YIOS . KYP. innEYS . POMAIQN . HPOTOS. MEAITAIQN. 
Z. Ca.filius Cyn eques Romanorum^ primus Melitensium. 
Nempe idem antea nominis fuerat praefectis Carthaginiensi- 
bus, qui Punica phrasi dicebantur/f^Vw/. . . » 

* 4. Tres menses continuos in ilia insula hsesit Paulus 
cum centurione et aliis (Act 28. 1 1), qui numerus hominum 
fuit cclxxvi (Act. 27. 37). Quod vix quisquam crediderit 
de Illyrica Melite ; quia cum nonnisi quatuor passuum 
minibus a continenti distet, et Epidaurum in conspectu 
habeat, portum celeberrimum et hospitibus commodissimum, 
centurio Romanus maluisset eo trajicere, quam totam 
hyemem in misera insula degere, in qua tam multos advenas 
sine gravibus incommodis diversari fuisset nefas. 

'5. Jam quod iidem dicuntur Puteolos vecti fuisse in 
Alexandrina nave quae in eadem insula hyemaverat (Act 
28. 11), quis de Illyrica Melita intellexerit? Cum ab 
j^gypto Puteolos contendentibus, Africana Melite pene 
invitis sese offerat At quisquis Alexandria Puteolos iturus 
Illyricam Melitem petit merito dici queat, sin minus tdlo 
ccelo, saltem toto salo, aberrasse. 

* 6. Hoc potissimum quod Lucas e Melite profectos addit 
primo Syracusas deinde Rhegium appulisse (Act 28. 12, 
13) ; quae via, quam est recta si profectio fuit ex Africana 
Melita, tam flexuosa fuerit et praepostera, si ex Ill)n:ica 
discesserunt, e qua potius per Rhegium Syracusas iter est 
x^uam per S)nracusas Rhegium, quia Rhegium est vicinius. 

* 7. Jam si authoritate certatur, Constantino Porphyro- 
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genneta longe antiquior est Arator Sub-Diaconus, qui sic 
habet, lib. ii Historic Apostolica :— 

Sicanio lateri remis vicina Melite. 

*Nec difficile est solvere quicquid contra objiciunt. 
Nam in Adria quidem jactari dicitur navis appulsura 
Melitam (Act 27. 27) ; non tamen in Adriatico sinu, quo 
multo latius patet Adria, seu quod Idem est Adriaticum Mare. 
Sinus enim Adriaticus cum Illyrico desinit At Mare 
Adriaticum idem est cum lonio : Hesychius — *l6viov wiXayog 
6 vvv 'A^piag, Ionium Mare quod nunc Adria, Juvenalis, 
vetus scholiastes — Diu navigatura de Tyrrheno mart ad 
Adriacum ; Adriacum pro lonio dixit. Ita enim Juve- 
nalis ; — 

Tyrrhenos igitur fluctus, lateque sonantem 

Pertulit Ionium. 

* Hinc Ptolomaeus Siciliam ab ortu, Epirum et Achaiam 
a meridie, et Peloponnesum adeoque Cretam ab occasu 
definit Adriatico pelago. Et in Ovidio non semel Adriam 
ab ^gseo dividit Isthmus Corinthiacus. Sic lib. iv. Fas- 
torum : — 

Adriacumque patens late bimaremque Corinthum. 
Et in lib. L Trist eleg. 12 : — 

Aut haec me gelido tremerem cum mense Decembri 

Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis, 
Aut postquam bimarem cursu superavimus Isthmum, 
• Alteraque est nostrse sumpta carina fugae. 

*Proinde Philostratus, lib. iL Imaginum^ in Palaemone, 
eum isthmum scribit, Alyaiov xal ^A^piov fxiaoy Kelffdai^ 
medium esse inter mare ^gceum et Adriaticum, Et in 
Apollonio suo, lib. iv. cap. 8, Neronem idem tradit de hoc 
isthmo scindendo cogitasse ut Adriaticum ^gseo mari 
misceret Eodem facit quod Alpheus apud Suidam in 
'AX^£cdc et rursus in 'ApiOovera^ e Peloponneso in Sicilian 
Arethusam influere legitur dvofxtvog Std r^c 'ASpid^oQ daXda- 
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<rijf, pelagus subiens per marc Adriaticutn, Hinc de Alpheo 
Y2X\sax!^\xi Arcadicis ^'^^tWt It apa /iii^e 'A^p/ac evttrxfffriiy 
ahroy rov irp6irkty neque illius cursum Adria cohibitura erat. 
Caetera ibi vide. 

' Quid quod Adriaticum mare ad Africam usque extensum 
est, si Ethicum sequimur et Orosium, apud quos Tripolitana 
provincia, ubi Arzuges et Leptis Magna, habet a septen- 
trione mare Adriaticum, et a meridie Creta finitur mart 
LybicOy quod et Adriaticum vocant, 

* Nee aliter sensit Hieronymus in Vita HilarioniSy ubi 
medium Adriam pertranseunt ab ^gypti Parsetonio ad 
Sicilise Pachynum appulsuri. Sed ad rem id maxime est 
quod in Procopii VandaliciSy lib. L, insulse Gaulus et 
Melita * AZpiariKov KoX TvpariviKov wiXayot hiopii^ovtrtVj Adri- 
aticum et Tuscum pelagus disterminant, Scite, igitur, sacer 
scriptor et ex geographicorum usu e Creta Melitam delatos, 
vi ventorum ingruentium jactari dicit in Adria. Porro in 
eadem insula barbarorum nomine Poenos ab illo designari 
docuimus quorum reliquiae in agros haeserant. Oppidi 
denique non meminit, quia nihil erat necesse. Ita, Actor. 
21. I, Paulus appulisse narraturin insulas CoumetRhodum 
absque mentione urbium quas tamen utraque habuit insulae 
cognomines.' 
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ON * ADRIA.' 
BY THE EDITOR. 



It seems necessary to add something to Mr. Smith's 
remarks on the vexed question of the limits of * Adria' 
(Acts xxvil 27). He has hardly done full justice to the 
arguments of those who maintain that the channel of 
Otranto formed in St Luke's time, as now, the southern 
boundary of the Adriatic 
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The question is one of great importance, as the 
tense of St Luke's expression (hia<l>€fH)fX€vbity fifAwy iv t^ 
^Ahpitjf), whatever may be the exact meaning of the word, 
implies that they were in Adria when they were approaching 
Melita, and not merely at some time during the previous 
fourteen days' voyage. Thus, if we could establish that the 
name was limited in St Luke's time as Bryant and 
Falconer maintain, it would be impossible to suppose that 
an accurate writer like St Luke had applied it to a tract of 
sea at least 300 miles further south* This view is urged 
with great vehemence and an embarrassing wealth of quota- 
tions by Mr. Thomas Falconer.* 

It is impossible for me to examine in detail his quota^ 
tions, which have, for the most part, little bearing on the 
point at issue ; but I will state as succinctly as possible the 
conclusions at which I have arrived on this question, and the 
most important evidence by which they are supported. In 
this task I have derived help from Mr. Falconer's collection 
of quotations, but more from a most interesting and lucid 
essay contained in Letronne's ' Recherches G^ographiques 
et Critiques sur le livre De Mensura Orbis Terrae par Dicuil,' 
Paris 1814 (pp. 170-223). 

The name of Adrias, or Adrias Kolpos,, derived from the 
town called Adria at the mouth of the Po, was at first 
applied to the northern part of the Adriatic, but was gra- 
dually extended to the south* For several centuries before 
the Christian era, Adria was^ definitely bounded by the 
narrow neck of sea between Hydruntum and the Acroce- 
raunian mountains, which evidently forms a natural division. 
The systematic geographers, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and 
Pliny, all limit it hera As this point is important, I will 
give some of the clearest passages in full* Strabo (who was 
born about the year 66 b,c.) t^ls us (v. i 3) that Adrias is 
like in shape and size to Italy ^outh of the Apennines^ with 

> See preface, p. t^u 
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the 'heel ' and 'toe' cut off tvrt V o/ioiok to fx^/^ "'v 

*AcpiOv Ktu TO fiijiBoQ ij IraX/^ r^ afopi^ofiiinf role re *Awev^ 
viroiq o^oi ecu rjf 0aXarr|^ ksarip^ f*^KP^ '^ laxvymc acac 
nw *lfrBfi09 rov Kara toy Ta^rrivor rai ror IIotf'ccdwytanfK 
jn^Xvor. ro re yap wXaroc to fiiyc^roK afufoiy itrri irepi. 
^fXiiovc c<u rpiaKoaiowc oraZiowc' to it fi^coc IXarroK ov xoXv 
rwv eiaciff^cX/wv. 

In Strabo vii. 5. 8, 9, we read: *QpiKoy Kal to hriyeiov 
avTov o Hdropftoc Kal to. Kepavvia opii^ ^ ^PX'^ tov trrofiaroQ 
rov *loyiov koKkov col rov 'ASpcov. to fiiv ovr oro^a koivov 
&fi^€y koTij lia^epei 3c 6 'Iofioc* ^ioti tov wphrrov ftipovg 
Tift OaXaTTfiQ ravnic ovofia tovt kffTiy^ 6 S* 'A3p<ac r^c c^roc 

He intends apparently to distinguish between the inner 
and outer parts of what is now the Adriatic, and to tell us 
that this sea was formerly divided into Adnas and the 
Ionian Gulf ; but that in his time the former name had been 
extended to the whole. But M. Letronne explains the 
passage differently. 

Pomponius Mela and Pliny were strictly contempo- 
raneous with St Luke. In the writings of both we find 
the word used in the same limited sense as by Strabo. The 
former enumerates the places on the east coast of Italy 
from north to south, ending his list as follows : ' In 
Calabria Brundusium, Valatium, Lupiae, Hydrus mons, turn 
Sallentini campi et Sallentina litora, et urbs Graia 
Callipolis. HucMsque Hadriay Hucusque Italiae laUis 
alterum pertinet,' ii. 6^^ 67. This quotation is so clear that 
it is unnecessary to give two others no less distinct which are 
quoted by Mr. Falconer from Mela, i 3, and ii 3. 

In Pliny (*Nat Hist' iii. 16) we have a passage to 
the same effect : * Promontorium, quod Acram lapygiam 
vocant, quo longissim^ in Maria excurrit Italia. Ab eo 
Basta oppidum et Hydruntum decern ac novem m pass. 
ad discrimen lonii et Adriatici titans^ qua in Graeciam 
brevissimus transitus.' 
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So far out authorities have been strongly in favour of a 
limitation of the word Adria which would be fatal to the 
claims of Malta. But we have sufficient evidence of a 
curious change of usage which began before the Christian 
era and gradually developed itself during the succeeding 
centuries. We often, especially in poets, find the terms 
Ionian and Adriatic used as loosely synonymous ; for 
instance, Lucan, v. 613, says : *Sonat lonio vagus Adria 
ponto,' and *Illyris lonias vergens Epidamnus in undas. 
Hue fuga nautarum, cum totas Adria vires Movit* More- 
over, the passage quoted above from Strabo bears distinct 
testimony to a change in the meaning of the word. The 
quotations from Horace and Ovid given on p. 173 show 
clearly {pace Mr. Falconer) that these poets gave a much 
more extensive signification to the term in question than 
did Strabo and Mela. The same inference seems to follow 
from a passage of Livy, who argues for the ancient importance 
of the Tuscan race in these words, * Mari supero inferoque 
quibus Italia insula modo dngitur^ quantum potuerint 
nomina sunt argumento ; quod altenim Tuscum communi 
vocabulo gentis, altenim Jfadriaticutm mare, ab Hadria 
Tuscorum colonia vocavere Italicse gentes' (v. 33). But 
within a century at latest from the time when the Acts were 
written, we find one who is no vague writer, but a thoroughly 
scientific geographer, repeatedly employing the name in its 
new and extensive application. 

^ In Ptolemy, the Ionian Sea — which washes the coasts 
of Calabria and Apulia, and which bounds on the west 
Macedonia and Epirus as far as the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains — intervenes between the Adriatic Gulf {^A^piag i:6\noi) 
and the great Adriatic Sea (A^piariKov iriXayoc) which 
bounds Sicily to the east, washes Magpa Graecia, bounds 
Epirus to the West from the Acroceraimian mountains to 
the river Achelous, Achaia to the south ' along the shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf from the river Achelous ' as fiar as the 
Isthmus of Corinth, bounds the Peloponnesus to the west 
andasouth, and Crete to the west. 
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Pausanius no less dearly uses the term Adrias of the 
sea between the Peloponnesus and Sicily (vide Lc., p. i66, 
note), and also speaks of waves driven out of Adria into the 
straits between Messina and Rhegium. Now a glance at the 
map will show that such waves must have come from a 
southerly direction. (For the dates of Ptolemy and Pausa- 
nias, see pp. i66, 167.) 

Later writers gradually extend the name Ionian north- 
wards till it has absorbed the whole of the gul^ whilst the 
Adriatic expands to the south till it reaches Tripoli ; and 
in the ninth century we even find it washing the coasts of 
Egypt 

It will be noticed that I have quoted no authorities 
near to St Luke's time who distinctly extend the term 
Adria quite so far south as we desire, that is to say to the 
part of the sea ^st of Malta. But I think Ptolemy comes 
sufficiently near to our purpose. It is not impossible that 
if he had had occasion to define that region he would have 
called it Adria, for Mr. Falconer's repeated assertion that 
he places Malta in the African sea is erroneous, and he 
does distinctly call the sea about sixty miles to the north 
Adria. This we must note, that if there is a change of 
usage going on, there is sure to be a popular as well as a 
more conservative and scientific use. That which Ptolemy 
calls Adria, and very likely more, had no doubt been called 
so by poets, sailors, and travelleis long before It is quite 
unnecessary that we should expect from St Luke, in Ijis 
purely casual expression, anything else than conformity 
with common language. The butden of proof rests not 
with those who say he may hav0 been speaking in a sense 
of which we have no positive evidence till some centuries 
after his time, but with those who say he can not have so 
spoken and by this one argument (for every other turns out 
on examination worthless) hope to destroy a whole chain of 
varied reasoning* 
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it 

%f. See Codex Sinaiticus. 

Abstinence, causes of, at sea, 

I I 7-1 19 
Acatia, 192, 204 

Acts, abrupt termination of, 17-19 
Adramyttium, 62 
Adria, bounds of, 162-167, I72> 

174, 277, 279, 280; Editor's 

note on, 280-285 
Adrian, coins of, 221, 225^ 228, 

229 
Aiyia\6sj 140 
ofpw, 65, 97 
Alberti, 185, 196 
Alciati, 193 
Alexandria, ships of, 71, 72, 139, 

155-157 

Alford, Dean, letter from, xi; 
agreement of Luke and Mat- 
thew, 33-35 ; hrificKciat rv- 
X^iy (xxvii. 3), 65 ; ffK€vfi 

«(xxvii. 19), 116; Euroclydon, 
159, 160 ; icat^ abrris (xxvii. 14), 
100 

Alison, compared with St. Luke, 

— Napier and Suchet, analogy of, 
to Luke, Matthew, and Mark, 

36 
Amphimalla, 93 

Anchors, from the stem, 133-136, 
208 ; from the bow (xxvii. 30) 
useless, 137 ; ancient, 209, 210 

Anderson, siltage, 249 



ATT 

AnopoUs (Crete), 94, 95 
Antioch, Luke a native of, 4, 5 
Antony, ships of, 236 
&Kro^0aA/ic<y (xxvii. 1 5), 98 
ApoUonius Rhodius, Urrhy x^AiE' 

(fayro, no 
kxtrttXito^ 28, 61, 65 
Appian, Myra, 71 ; anchors from 

the stem, 133; anchors both 

fore and aft, 137 ; Adria, 167 
Appii Forum, 158 
Aradhena (Crete), 94, 95 
Arator, Melita, 279 
Ariosto, Artemon, 196, 197 
Aristarchus, 64 
Aristides, 149 
Aristophanes (scholiast on), Cun^ih 

fAarUf 211 ; arrangement of 

rowers, 220, 221 
Aristotle, Etesian winds, 76 ; the 

sheets, 203 ; oars of a trireme, 

230, 231 
Arran, vipers in, 151 
Arrian, kot' tlpov, 88, 89 ; aiyta" 

\6s, 140; blcdkliu, 143; speed 

of ancient ships, 216 
Artemon, 136, 184, I92-.20X 
Artimonium, 205 
Asia (proconsular), 62 
'^Affffov, xxxiv, 98 
Athenseus, ship of Ptolemy, 184, 

214, 234, 235, 244; ancient 

galleys, 236 
* Athenienne,' crews desert, 137 
Attic Tables, value of, xl, 238; 
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AUG 

sails, 192, 194 ; ancient oars, 

220, 223, 224, 228, 230, 231 ; 

6iro((^fMTa, 211, 215 
Augustine (Acts xi. 20), 6 
Auld, John, anchoring from the 

stern, 208 
AulusGeUius, Auster, 274 
' Authorial ' translations, 49> 

Ayn tal Razzul, 249 



"DACK, Sir G., undergirding, 
^ 109 ; voyage of, compart 

with St. Pmil's, 144-146 
Barbarians (xxviii. 2, 4), xlviii, 

167-169, 277, 280 
Bayeux tapestry, 186 
BayBus, Artemon, 195, 196, 198 ; 

arrangement of rowers, 220, 

221, 237 
Beaufort, currents north of Cyprus, 

69 ; Myra, 71 
Beechey, Capt, R.N., ancient 

anchors, 210; speed of ancient 

ships, 2i6k 237 
Beger, 214 
Bennet, dirtrXc^ira^cr (xxvii. 4), 

67 
Bentley, Euro-Aquilo (Eurody- 

don), loi, I59» 271-273 

Berghaus, 184, 210 

Beia, Codex, 6-8, 48, 52-54 

Birch, Euroclydon, i6o 

Bireme, 219 

Biscoe, Ge<^graphy of voyage, 84 

Bloomfield (Luke viii. 23), 43 ; 
ancient rudders, 185; Arte- 
mon, 193, 196; i}iro(«ifiara, 
211 ; Euro-Aquilo, 273, 274 

Boats made &st, 106, 107 

Bochart, Adria, 164-166, 170, 
171 ; Mdita, 276-280 

Bockh, Attic UUes, xl, 238; 
tficcvof (xxvil 17), III ; Ar- 
temon, 193, 194; »P^»»»j, 
203 ; Dolon, 205 ; oars of tri- 
reme, 231 ; ancient anchors, 
aio ; undergirding, 212-214 



CON 

Bouanga, 228 

Boysen, xxxii 

Brazil, serpents in, 151 

Breydenbach, voyage of, 117, 118, 
238 ; ancient rudders, 186 ; 
saols and rigging, 192, 198, 201 

'Bridgewater,* voyage of, com- 
pared with Paul's, 144-146 

Brown, Rev. G., Crete, 82, 83, 
85, 90-92, 251-271 ; Cauda, 

Bryant, Ptolemais, 62 ; winds of 
Mediterranean, 149 ; Eurocly- 
don, 159; MelitJi, xlviii, 162- 
171, 175, 281 ; size of ancient 
dps, 187 



/^iESAREA, 13, 62 

^^ Calmet, 120 

Calolimounias, 82-85 > character 
of harbour, 85, 262 ; reasons 
for staying at, 270; Fyncs 
Moryson at, Rauwolf at, 70, 77 

Campdl, Donald., 112 

Carlisle, Bishop of, atClauda, xv 

• Castor and Pollux,* 156 

Cauda, 100, loi, 103, 104, 106, 
no. III, 125-128; B Claudes, 
Gaudos, Gaudonesi, Gozzo, 95, 
259 ; spelling of, 96 ; reef from, 
107; anchorage at, 113; dis- 
tance from Malta, 27 ; from 
Koura, 127 

Caurus, 86, 90 

Cephalonia, 176 ^ 

'XiiwunMs^ 182, 183, 207 

Cicero, contrary winds, 75 

Clauda. See Cauda. 

Cluverius, map o^ xxxiii 

Cnidus, 63, 72, 74-76 

Codex Sinaiticus, correspondence 
with readings of Curetonian 
Syriac, 57-59 

Coleridge, xlviii 

Conmodus, corn-ships of, 181- 
183, 201-203 

Constantine^ Manasses, ^pucX^SMr, 
275 
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CON 



GRA 



Constantine Porphyrogenneta, 
Melita, 276 

Conybeare, on 2 Cor. viii. 18, 12 

CopelandjCapt., R.N., geological 
changes, 245 

Corcore, 228 

Creek (xxvii. 39), 140-144 

Crete, harbours N. of, 81 j mo- 
dem, 264 

Cureton, Dr., considers his 
Syriac to be Matthew's original 
Gospel, 47 ; {Matt. xx. 28), 52, 

54,55 
Curetonian Syriac, 35 ; evidence of 

C.S. as to relations of Matthew 
and Luke, 47-59 ; antiquity of,. 
56 ; correspondence with Co- 
dex j5, 57-59 
Cyprus, lee side of, 66-69 ; cur- 
rents near, 69 



T^ANTE, Artemon, 196 

•*-^ «mirA^«, 68 

8«wrT^<raia-6y, 178 

Bia^p€crdai, 281 

Diodorus, fidpfiapoiy 168, 169 

Dion Cassius, ancient ships, 235,. 

236 
Distances, ancient calculation of, 

218 
SiOdKaffffos, rirros (xxvii. 41), 142, 

143, 178, 248, 277 
Dizionario di Marina, Artemon, 

197 
Dolon, 192, 200, 201, 204 
Dmke, Kar' ahrris (xxvii. 14), loo 
Drift, probable direction towards 

Malta, 124, 125 ; rate of, 125- 

128 



"PDWARD III., ship of, 187 

"*-' * Encyc. Brit.,' lying- to, 1 14 

Epibatse, 224 

iwtHpoiJLoSf 202 

hriff^iav, 194 

Epistles, subscriptions to, 10 

hroKi\k»f 143 



ipLK\{tB<aVj 275, 276 

Ethicus, Adria, 280 

Euro-Aquilo, direction of, loi, 
103, 259, 269, 273-276 ; Bent- 
ley's remarks on, 271-273. 
See also Euroclydon. 

Euroclydon,' 103, 159-161, 277' 
See also Euro-Aquilo. 

Eusebius, Luke's materials, 30; 
'^rpUp, 35 

Eustathius, Cretan harbours, 81 ; 
arrangement of rowers, 231 

pAIR HAVENS. SeeQololi^ 
mounias. 

Fair Strand, 82 

Falconer, William (Marine Dic- 
tionary), undergirding, 108 ; 
•The Shipwreck,' 98, 107, 136, 
171 

— Dr. William, i^crXet^tra/ACF 
(xxvii. 4), 66, 67 ; Cretan har- 
bours, 81 ; Phenice, 87 ; xxvii. 
12, 87 ; scudding, 113 ; Melita, 
170, 172; size of ancient ships, 
187, 188 

— Mr. Thomas, Ptolemy and Pau- 
sanias, 167 ; Adria, 281, 284 

Felton (xxvii. 12), 89 
Festus, 158 



/^ALEN, nvperoiy 2; oars of 
^^ triremes, 229-231 
Galland, Dr., diseases of Malta, 

172 
Galloway, vipers in, 151 
Gellius, typhoons, 102 
Geological changes at St. Paul's 

Bay, 178, 179, 245-250. See 

Siltage. 
Giorgi (xxvii. 12), 86 ; (xxvii. 15), 

99 ; Maltese vipers, 1 70 ; Adria, 

173 
Gleig, Bp., Mark and Peter, 37 
Gower, on lowering upper gear, 1 1 1 
Graves, Capt., R.N., rate of drift, 

126 
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GRA 

Gray, I>r., Josephus, 173 
Griesbach, on the origin of the 

seco&d Gospel, 41 
Grotius, 3A^«rr« Kvrh iLl$a ica2 

marik Xd^r, $7; Euroclydoa, 

159 
*Guipu30oat'ifoyageof, 11$ 



HACKET, Dr., wpotftdm 
(xxvii. 7), 78 ; Karh, Aifia 
(xxvii. 12), 89 ; on Smith's 
* Voyage and Shipwreck of St 

PauV viii 
Hatchways, 206 
Herculaneum, representations of 

ships, 134. 135, 1S2, 183, 20s- 

207 
Hercxfian, Ionian Gulf, 167 
Herodotus, Karh icvfia, 88 ; speed 

of ancient ships, 217 
Hesychins, Adria, 279; 'Ajct^), 

82 ; durvov, 98 ; typhoons, 103 ; 

fathom, 131 ; hr&pofios, 202 ; 

dolon, 205 ; undergirding, 2 12 
Hiero, ship of, 236 
Hierocles, Phenice, 93, 95 ; Cau- 
da, 95 
Hieron3mMis, Adria, 280 
Hippocrates, wvptrol, 3, 155 
Homer, rfrnx^fh 132 
Horace, Adria, 173, 283; bima- 

ris, 277 ; Ettrus, 274 
Hoste, Paul, sailing to windward, 

215 
Howell, arrangement of triremes, 

222 
Howson (xxvii. 12), 90 ; icar' 

ai/rris (xxvii. I4), lOO 
Humboldt, the * Syrtic Basin,' 163 



TGNATIUS, OQ 2 Cor. viii. 18, 

^ 9 

Inscription, Il^trras M€Kira(wv, 

153 
Jienaeos, on St Luke, 6, 30 ; 

'Luke wrote what Paul 

preached^' 46 



LAN 

Isidore of Seville, xxxvii, Arte- 
mon, 193-195 ; dolon, 200 ; 
Suppara, 202, 203 ; undergird- 
ing, 212-214 



JAL, M., XXXV, xll, III, 191, 
240 ; Artemon, 198, 199 ; 
triremes, 218, 219 ; sliip of 
Ptolemy, 234, 235 

Jerome, St., on St. Luke, 3, 9, 
10, 19 ; Mark and Peter, 37 ; 
Euro-Aquilo, 273 

Joinville, 187 

Jonah, ship lightened, 105 

Josephus, History in two lan- 
guages, 35; Kvrh A^o, 90; 
sinking of s^ip in Adria, 104, 
173-) size of his ship, 187 

JuHus, the centurion, 62 ; saves 
Paul, 147 ; at Rome, 158 

Julius Pollux. See Pollux. 

Justin Martyr, Mark and Peter, 

37 

Juvenal, lightening of ships, 105 ; 
cutting away masts, no; Ca- 
tullus' ship, 136 

Juvenal (scholiast on), Artemon, 
136, 199. aoo ; Adiia, 279 

Juvencus, 53 



X^AlKUa, 272 

-*^ KoX^ *Akt4i, 82 

Karit A^3a col Korh Xup^y^ 86-90 

jcar' ai-nisj 99, 100 

KaTiLirrpwfia^ 232 * 

Koura, 121; distance from Clauda, 
127 ; original form of the point, 
247, 250 

KvficptrffTiiSt 270 

Kuinoel, i^ctAc^o^ck, 66 ; ab- 
stinence of crew, 117 ; ancient 
rudders, 185 



T A CROIX, Melita, 173, 174 
-^^ Landino, Artemon, 197 
Landsborough, 151 
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LAP 

Lapie, Lutro, 90 

Lardner, Acts xi. 28 (Codex D), 

6,7 

Lasea, discovered by Brown, 82 ; 

by Spratt, 82 ; = Lasos and 

Lisia, 84 ; ruins of, 268, 269 
L'Avocat, 172 
Lechter, viii 
Leo, Emperor, 'Tactics,' 181 ; 

ancient oars, 219, 220, 224 
Leonda, Cape, 268 
Le Roy, M., ancient ships, 1 84 ; 

i^xo^^/iaro, 211 
Lescallier, ancient oars, 219 
Letronne, Adria, 281, 282 
Leunclavius, ^pwcAtJSwK, 275, 276 
Libs, 86-90, 275 (figure) 
Lithgow, Meleda, 177 
* Lively,' frigate, 122-124 
Livy, Adria, 283 
'Lord Raglan,' beaching of, 141 
Louis IX., ancient ships, 186, 

198, 199 
Lucan, suppara, 203 ; sexireme, 

233 ; Adria, 283 
Lucian, ship of, 71, 171, 182, 

183, 187-190, 206 
Luke, St., a resident at Antioch, 

4-8 ; relations with St. Paul, 

2, 7-16, 19, 46; at Philippi, 
9, 12; with Titus, 9-12 ; the 
'true yoke-fellow,' 15, 16; a 
physician, 2 ; a ship's surgeon 
(?), 21 ; his medical style, 2, 

3, 4, 23-25, 154; author 
#f third Gospel and Acts, i ; 

date of Gospel, 14 ; date of 
Acts, 17-19; autopticity, 5, 8, 
20, 55 ; peculiar nautical style, 
xlvi, 21-29, 135 > accuracy of 
deductions from narrative, 26, 
27 ; his nautical vocabulary, 
27, 28, 120, 140; its accuracy, 
2p, 43. 61, 78, 103, 114, 270; 
materials for Gospel, 29-44, 
59 ; compared with Alison, 31 ; 
relation of Gospel with narra- 
' tives of Matthew, Peter, and 
Mark, 31-4S, 51-60; death, 



MIL 

19 ; a contemporary of Ptolemy 
and Pausanias (?), 166, 167 
Lushington, Professor, -xar^ AZ/So, 

89 

Luther, Euro-Aquilo, 272 
Lutro. See Phenice. 
Lyell, serpents in Brazil, 151 



]V/r ACKNIGHT, Melita, 163 ; 

^^^ Malta, first approach to, 
120, 121 ; present state of, 170 ; 
diseases of, 172; vipers in, 
151, 152, 170; St. Paul's Bay 
at, 178. .Sif^ also Melita. 

M'Lean, Capt. W., R.N., rate of 
drift, 126 ; anchors from the 
stem, 134 

Mark, ipfirivevr^s Uerpovy 3, 30, 
37, 44, 59 ; relations of Mark, 
Matthew, Peter, and Luke, 36- 

45 
Marsh, Euro-Aquilo, 273 

Mason, Bryant, 163 

Matala, Cape, 77, 97, 98, 100 

Matthew, Gospel of^ date, 18; 
authenticity corroborated by 
Luke, 32 ; relations to Mark, 
Peter, and Luke, 29-45 ; rela- 
tions between the Greek and 
S3niac texts, 47-51 ; connection 
of Greek and Syriac texts with 
St. Luke, 51-60 

Mediterranean, between Myra and 
Cnidus, 75, 76 

Meibomius, triremes, 233, 234, 
240 

Meleda, scenery of, 177 ; St. 
Paul's Bay at, 177, 178. See 
also Melita. 

Melita, position of, 162-180 ; ol 
fidpfiapoi (xxviii. 4), 168, 169 ; 
Bochart on, 276-280. See also 
Malta, Meleda. 

Melville, General, triremes, 222 

Memoirs, earliest Christian, 29, 

30 
Miller, Kar* avrrjs (xxvii. 14), 100 
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MIT 

Mitford, irX/», 6l ; dydyctrtfac, 65 ; 
Bouanga, 228 

AwJXw, 74, 75 

Montfaucon, 214, 225, 241 ; sup- 
para, 204 

Moryson, Fynes, winds at Cyprus, 
69 ; at Fair Havens, 70 

Myra, 62, 63, 70-73 



NKtX and irXoTov, lOO 
Neale, Rev. J. M ., Melita, 

175-177 
Nelson, Lord, anchored by the 

stem, 133 

Newman, Professor F., off Cy- 
prus, 149 

Newton, John, 118 



QRIGEN (2 Cor. viii. 18), 9; 
^-^ Paul and third Gospel, 45, 

46 ; Luke's authorities, 30 
Orosius, Adria, 280 
Orpheus, ancient rudders, 185 
Ovid, Adria, 173, 279, 283; 

anchors, 209 ; bimaris, 277 



pAGES, de, winds at Cyprus, 

■*• 69; Bouanga, 228 

Paley, erroneous subscriptions to 
Epistles, 10 

Pantero, 241 

Papias, Mark and Peter, 44 

Papias Vocabulista, Artemon, 193 

?rapa(r^/tof (xxviii. Il), 270 

Pashley, in Crete, 82, 87, 91, 94 

Patara, 63 

Paul, second visit to Macedonia, 
10, II ; at Thessalonica re- 
ceives contributions from Phi- 
lippi, 12 ; at Jerusalem, 13 ; at 
Csesarea, 13 ; at Rome, 14-16; 
Epistle to the Philippians, 15- 
17 ; traditional source of the 
third Gospel, 45-47 ; appeals 
to Csesar, 62 ; at Sidon, 65 ; 
at Myra, 71-73 ; at Fair 



PLI 

Havens, 85, 259, 270 ; ad- 
dresses the crew, 119, 138 ; in 
Melita, 150, 154, 155, 278; 
from Melita to Rome, 156-158 

Paul's Bay (Malta), approach to, 
121, 122, 130, X48 ; the actual 
site (?), 130-132, 140 ; « Lively * 
frigate ashore at, 122-124, 130; 
soundings of, 131 ; anchorage 
in, 132, 144; creeks, 142; geo- 
logical changes in, 245-250 

Paul's Bay (Meleda), 177, 178 

Pausanias, Adria, 166, 167, 172, 
280, 284 

Paximades, Islands, 106 

Pearce, Bishop, ancient rudders, 

Pearson, Bishop, Mark and Peter, 

37 

Penn, Granville, Euro-Aquilo, 
loi, 273-276 ; (xxvii. 33), 138 

Penrose, Admiral Sir C, reckon- 
ing of St. Paul's course, 27 ; 
the vessel's drift, 107 ; Melita, 

175 
ir€pta7(»7ctr, 183 

ircptc\0((rrcs, or ir€pt€\<{Kr€s, 156 

Peter, with Silas, 16 ; translated 

by Mark, 3, 30, 37, 44, 45 ; 

relation to Synoptic evangelists, 

36-45 
Peter's wife's mother, 2 

Phenice, 85-95, 251, 252, 258; 
(xxvii. 12), 86-90 ; sketch of, 90 ; 
nature of harbourage, 91, 92, 
261 ; inscription at, 262, 2^ ; 
chart of, 261 

Philippi, Luke at, 12, 13, 15-17 

Philostratus, Adria, 279 

Piranesi, 225 

Pisa, tower of, representation of 
ancient ships, 186 

Plato, viro^»/uara, 2 II 

irA^o), compounds of, used by 
Luke, 28, 61 

Pliny, Mediterranean winds, 76, 
274; Cauda, 95; typhoons, 
102-104 ; animals in African 
islands, 152; a contemporary 
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PLU 

of Solinus(?), 166; quoted by 
Giorgi, 170; on additional 
sails, 192 ; dolon, 200 ; kwihpo^ 
[ fio9, 202 ; quick passages, 215, 
216; ship of Ptolemy, 234; 
Adria, 283 

Plutarch, ship of Ptolemy, 234 

Pococke, Dr., currents N. of 
Cyprus, 69 ; in Crete, 83 

Pollux (Julius), xxxvii ; Onomas- 
ticon, 29, 65, 66; x^f"^ ^*" 
6aA.aTT^$ia, 82 ; TtXovs &(r0aA.^f, 
84 ; atpw, 97 ; Ik^oI^v woiei- 
trdai, 114; rpax^s (xxvii. 29), 
132 ; Kov(f>i<rai r^p vavy, 139 ; 
OK^Ww, J43; rigging, 192; 
dolon, 200 ; iviSpofAos, 202 ; 
arrangement of rowers, 231, 
232 

Polybius, oK^AXw, 143 ; fidpfiapoi^ 
168, 169; undergirding, 212; 
ancient galleys, 236 

Pompeii, 205 

Pomponius Mela, Clauda, 95 ; 
Adria, 282 

iroSs, 203 

Pricaeus, xaA.c£<rai^€s rh CKevos, 1 12 

Procopius, Adria, 163, 280; do- 
lon, 205 

irp6^ovs, 203 

vpoaedco, 78 

vpSrosy as an official title, 153, 
154, 278 

Ptolemy Philopator, accuracy, 73 ; 
degrees of, 94, 95 ; Phenice, 87, 
•93> 94; Clauda, 95; Adria, 
163-167, 279, 283, 284; date 
of, 172; ship of, 184, 211, 
214, 244 ; oars of ship, 234-236 

Publius, disease and cure of father 
of, 3» I54f 155. "72 ; official po- 
sition of, 153, 154, 278 ; tradi- 
tional residence, 248 

Tvperoi (xxviii. 8), 3, 154, 155 

Puteoli, Paul at, 156, 158, 278 ; 
a wheat emporium, 157 



QUINQUEREMES, 232, 233 



SHI 

* "D AINHA,' undergirded^ 212; 
^^ Rauwolf, 77-79 

Renan, viii 

Kennel, Major, xxxii ; on xxvii. 
39, 140, 148 ; Adria, 163 ; geo- 
graphical names, 172; speed of 
ancient ships, 216, 242 ; geo- 
Ic^cal changes, 245 

Rhegium, 156 

Rostra, 234, 235 

Rowers, arrangement of, 218- 
236 

'Royal George,' size of, 187-189 

* Royal Sovereign, * compared 

with ancient ships, 189, 234 
Rudders, ancient, 141 



CAILING DIRECTIONS 

*^ (Licht der Seevaert and Mi- 
roir de la Mer), Crete, 83 ; 
(Manuel ^e pilotage), Clauda, 
107 ; (Smith), Syria, 64 ; (Pur- 
dy), Mediterranean, 76 ; Crete, 
91 ; St. Paul's Bay, 132 

Sails, mode of strengthening, 201 

Salmone, 74-81 

Saumarez, de, Mediterranean 
winds, 64, 68 ; south of Crete, 
79, 80 

Scapula, KardffTpafia, 232 

Scarpanto, 78 

SchaefFer, Publius, 154 

SchefFer, Lucian's ship, 190, 191 ; 
Artemon, 194 ; ancient an- 
chors, 210; undei^rding, 211, 
212 

Scott, Sir W., professional de- 
scriptions, 25 

Scylax, *barbai^ans,' 169 

Seamanship, .Luke's, 21-29; ^^' 
cient and mediaeval, 79 

Selmoon Island, 246, 247 

Seneca, Alexandrian fleet, 157 5 
KauclaSy 272 

Ships of the ancients, si?e, 187- 
|90 ; number of passengers, 
21, 72, 187; speed, §4, 157, 
215-217 ; power of working 
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SHR 

to windward, 75, 98, 215 ; 
lee way, 127 ; preparations for 
a storm, 11 1 ; extensive leak- 
age, 104, 10^, 144 ; mode of 
anchoring, 133-137, 208-210 ; 
mode of steering, 141, 183-187; 
hawse holes aft, 134, 208 ; 
shape of hulls of merchant ships, 
182, 183 ; hatchways, 2CK5 ; 
cheniscus, 182, 207 ; sails and 
rigging, 190-206 ; artemon, 
136, 141, 192-200; undergird- 
ing, vide s. v. ; sailing seasons, 
84, 85, 217, 218; arrangement 
of rowers, 218-236 ; mode of 
strengthening sails, 201 ; com 
ships, 71, 72, 139, 157, 181, 
201 ; figures of, 135, 191, 201, 
202, 206, 207, 228, 229, 230, 

233 
Shranz, 83 

Sidon, 64, 65 

Silas, 16 

Siltage, at Myra, 71 ; in Crete, 
91 ; in St. Paul's Bay, 245- 
250 ; at Valetta, 249 

Simon, Matthew's Gospel, 58 

Sirocco, 149 

CK^vf\ (xxvii. 19), 116 

CKe&ri i6\iva, 205 

(TKfvos (xxvii. 17), III, 112 

Smartley, undergirding, 108 

Smith (Diet. Antiq.), undergird- 
ing, 212 ; arrangement of row- 
ers, 225 

Smyth, Admiral, xxxv, Koura, 
121 ; di0A\our<ro5, 178 ; Commo- 
dus, 202 

Solinus, 166 

'Sovereign of the Seas,* 189, 234 

Spratt, Capt., R.N., in Crete, 82, 
90-92, 100 ; Lucian's ship, 191 ; 
Thucydides' topography 245 

Spratt and Forbes, Myra, 70 

Stephanus Byzantinus, Ka\^ 
'AiCTif, 82, 84; Phenice, 93, 

95 *: 

Stewart, Capt., R.N., typhoons, 

102 ; Mediterranean winds, 176 



UND 

Stewechius, arrangement of row- 
ers, 243 

Strabo, Sidon, 64 ; Phenice, 87, 
93 ; Bied\a<r(ros, 142, 178 ; 
Adria, 282, 283 

Strangford, Lady, Meleda, 177 

<rTpo(f>€iay' 183 

Strutt, mediaeval ships, 243 

Suidas, Cauda, 95 ; ^i^cucoixcvct^i 
99 ; dolon, 205 

<ruy4x^(fBaif 154 

Syracuse, 156 

Syrtis, 109-111, 114, 273, 277 



'ITABULARIUS, 270 
-'■ Tacitus, ancient ships, 185, 

235 
Tennent, typhoons, 102, 251-271 

Tertullian, Paul and third Gospel, 

45 
Terzeruolo, 197 

Thalamites, 220-232 

Theseus, ship of, 135, 186, 206, 
207 

Thiersch, agreement of Luke and 
Matthew, 33-34 

Thranites, 220-232 

Three Taverns, 158 

Thucydides, Cnidus, 72 ; Karh 
fiSpeav, 90 ; oars, 224 ; topo- 
graphy of, 245 

Tillemont, Codex D, 7 

Timothy, 16 

Tpax^s (xxvii. 29), 132, 140 

Trajan's Column, ships on, iSS, 
219 

Tregelles, Euroclydon, 159, 160, 
161 ; (Matt, xxiii. 18), 59 

rpidpiJ^eva, 1 90 

Trinchetta, 198 

Trireme, oars in, 218-232 

Tychicus, 15 

Typhoons, 102-104, 144, 272 



T TNDERGIRDING, 108, 109, 
^ 115, 210-215 
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i/tro^fi^/Aara, 21 1 

t^oirAeo), 66 

vvoTpex^iy, 1 03 

Urquhart, Phenice, 91 

Us et coutumes de la mer, 115 



"\/ALLISNERI, vipers of Me- 
^ lita, 170 
Vegetius, 243 ; the sailing season, 

'Victoria and Albert,* rope mould- 
ing, 214 

Vipers, 150-152, 170 

Virgil, leakage after a storm, 105; 
rostra, 235 ; Eurus, 274 

Vitruvius, Artemon, 201 ; under- 
girding, 212, 213 ; ancient log, 
218 ; interscalmium, 223 

Vocabulario della Crusca, Arte- 
mon, 196 

Vossius, Isaac, arrangement of 
rowers, 222, 223 



WALKER, J. K., medical style 
** of St. Luke, 3, 154 
Westcott, Drs. Westcott and 



ZYG 

Hort, their Greek Testament, 
xvii 

Wetstein, cXptiv, 66; Artemon, 
199 

Wette, De, Matthew, 46 

Whewell, Dr., on Smith's * Voy- 
age and Shipwreck of St. Paul,* 

• • • 

vni 

Winckelmann, arrangement of 
rowers, 225 

Winds of the Mediterranean, 64, 
67-79, 84, 87, 89, 149, 156, 
176, 273-276 ; diagram of 
winds, 275. See also Euro- 
Aquilo, Euroclydon, Typhoons 

Witsen, ranks in galleys, 233, 
234, 244 

Wordsworth, Phenice, 93 ; ry 
iLv4fup iwitdvres itpepSfAeOa, 99, 
106 

Wyclif. Artemon, 193 



VENOPHON, 6K4?^a>, 143; 
"^^ rigging, 192 ; Acatia, 204 

7ACH, xlvii, 244 
^ Zygites, 220-232 
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SELECT CBITICAL OPINIONS. 

* We shall do good service to our readers if we can direct their attention to 
a careful reading of this work.' Joijbnai. of Sacred Litbratijbb. 

* We doubt if any modem literature possesses a treatise more complete or 

satisfactory in its design and execution It is no small merit of the work 

that, while it extracts information from every source, an admirable spirit of 
Christian faith, accompanied by a manly love of truth and soundness of judg- 
ment, characterise it throughout. While its hand is in every G-erman treatise, 
its heart is thoroughly English ; and its effect will everywhere be to confirm 
those great central truths round which it has grouped the accessory and subor- 
dinate matter The sacred chronicle has never before had such diligent and 

loving labour bestowed on it.' Edinburgh Review. 

' Tnis excellent edition is a boon to the less afiSuent portion of the reading 
community. Messrs. Contbearb and HOWSON'S free translation of St. Paul's 
letters is especially valuable, as it clears up many obscure passages in the 
authorised version without in the slightest degree weakening the terse vigour 
of the original. The Apostle's biography, likewise, displays a careful study of 
the times in which he lived, and of the men and circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. As it does not fall to every man's lot to travel in the East, and 
acquire by personal experience an accurate knowledge of Oriental life, any work 
should be heartily welcomed that makes up for this inevitable shortcomings on 
the part of the majority of Bible students. Such a work is Conybbabb and 
HOWSON'S Life and Epiatlea of St. Paul, which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to the notice of the public' Spectator. 

* This elaborate work has become sufSciently known by the wide circulation 
of the ftrst edition to give it a place, and that an honoured one, among our old 
literary acquaintances. The form in which it now presents itself will be 
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heartily welcomed by many who, being desirous of possessing so Talnable an 
aid to the peruf^al of that important portion of the New Testartient, the writings 
of St. Paul, will be enabled by the reduction in the price to gratify their wish* 
Nothing material to the illustration of the subject has been omitted in the pre- 
sent improved edition, there being still an ample supply of plates, woodcuts, 
and maps. The text remains intact, except so far as it has undergone the 
process of revision and correction ; and the student of the History and Epistles 
of St. Paul will here find the information which could be obtained from various 
sources collected and placed within his reach, in a lucid and ehronolo^cal 
arrangement. The work deserves to rank with the best and most erudite 
productions of exegetical literature.' Johit Bull. 



Select American Notices. 

* We know of no more interesting and valuable contribution to the history of 
the Apostolic Age.' Gbbhan Kefobmed Messbnger. 

* This must now be considered as the standard work on the subject, at least 
in the English language/ Bisliothbca. Sacba. 

' Merits high praise for its thorough research, ample and beautiful illustra- 
tions, and excellent spirit.' Bibliotheca Sacba. 

' This is a work of extraordinary merit. It should be in the hands of every 
minister and intelligent layman.' Philadelphia Pbbsbttbbian. 

* We have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be one of the most complete, 
interesting, and valuable contributions to Biblical learning that the English 
press has ever furnished.* Boston Evening Tbavellbb. 

* This work is a noble monument of the zeal, ability, and piety of its authors. 

The traces of conscientious fidelity, open-hearted candour, and earnest 

piety, are manifest on every page/ Nobth Amebican Review. 

*Its descriptive parts are drawn with the hand of a master, and its historical 
and narrative parts exhibit great extent of research, a careful sifting of mate- 
rials, and a nice faculty of arrangement. The styld is everywhere clear and 
chaste. We regard it as a most valuable contribution to the Christian litera- 
ture of our age. New Yoek Independent. 



The Original Edition of this work, 
in quarto, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, was completed in 1852 ; the 
Intermediate Edition^ with fewer Il- 
lustrations, but after careful revision, 
appeared in 1856. Both these Edi- 
tions have been several times re- 
printed. In the Stvdenft Edition^ 
price 7«. 6<7. which has been tho- 
roughly revised for the press by the 



surviving Joint- Author, the Illustra- 
tions are somewhat fewer; the 
Text iff given without abridgment, 
but the Notes in the narrative 
portion are slightly condensed and 
adapted to unlearned readers. Thus 
each of the three Editions of 
this standard and popular work 
has a distinctive character of its 
own. 
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